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PUBLISHER’S PREFACE 


One hopeful sign in the political horizon of to-day is the fact that the 
intense party fealty of a decade ago is yielding to the force of reason 
and argument, that States within the Union which but a few years ago 
could be counted in advance as “solid” for some Presidential candidate, 
are now considered “doubtful” until the people have registered their 
choice and the votes are counted. The demagogue who would lead his 
party to-day by appeals to passion and to party loyalty must give way 
to the political speaker who deals with basic principles, undisputed facts 
and living issues. No party can rightly assume to itself all the virtues 
of our political fabric. It is equally true that the evils of politics and 
the mistakes of legislators are the common heritage of all the parties 
that have been entrusted with power. 
ie... Political parties in any country where popular government prevails 

are a necessity. Freedom of speech and freedom of press emphasize 
differences of opinion, and men naturally take sides upon present issues 
and array themselves against each other in healthful and intellectual, 
but bloodless, combat. While this discussion of questions of the day 
prevails, loyal, intelligent voters, regardless of past party affiliations, 
will draw their own conclusions and cast their ballots for such men and 
for such measures as will in their opinion enhance the real interests of 
the land all parties love, and preserve unblemished the flag for which 
all loyal Americans, irrespective of party, stand ready, if need be, to die. 
Tt is this patriotic spirit that has made men read and study and 
think and investigate for themselves, and if this has led to a change of 
convictions it was a good change and an honest change, regardless of 
the party affected. In this spirit of patriotism lies the real reason for 
the independent voter, the real power in politics to-day, and the force 
which all parties seek to direct by a careful, unbiased, able presentation 
of the issues of the pending campaign. 
; It is our country’s proud record that in any emergency the judgment 
and intelligence of her people can be trusted. The great, liberty-loving 
~ heart of American citizenship is in the right place and can be depended 
? 
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upon to direct the life currents of the body politic aright. It is to that 
heart, throbbing with patriotic impulse and with intelligent interest in 
our country’s welfare that these pages are directed with the conviction 
that they will diffuse valuable information upon the disputed questions 
of “The Battle of 1900.” 

In the preparation of this book, it has been our aim as publishers to 
present a volume that should bear the stamp of authenticity, that should 
ably and fairly discuss the issues which divide the people, that should 
contain the most potent arguments to be adduced in behalf of all parties 
and their policies, that should appeal to all political leaders as a work 
worthy of approval and endorsement, that should enable the great army 
of voters to study the issues of to-day in an intelligent manner and cast 
their ballots in the light of their own best judgment, that should have a 
value extending beyond the few short months of the campaign. 

We believe The Battle of 1900 meets fully its purpose. In authorship 
we have sought and secured writers who command respect. They are 
men of influence in the councils of their respective parties and “speak 
as those having authority;” they are thoroughly posted upon the mat- 
ters of which they write; they are men whose patriotism, intelligence 
and knowledge cannot be questioned; they each and all possess marked 
literary ability and are trained in the art of writing; they are in close 
touch with the people and present the issues of the day ably, honestly 
and fearlessly, content after the smoke of battle has passed away to 
abide by the decision of the real arbiters, the intelligent voters of our * 
beloved America. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The campaign of this year is of unusual importance. The issues are 
as serious as any that have been presented to the American people 
since the close of the civil war. They involve not only domestic ques- 
tions of great importance but also questions as to the relations of this 
government to the rest of the world. On the result of the next national 
election may hang the future of this government. We have again come 
to the parting of the ways and must choose our course, whether it shall 
be expansion or contraction. The American voters must decide whether 
they will stand by the verdict of the war with Spain and the treaty of 
peace or abandon both. They must decide whether they will go forward 
or retrace their steps. They must decide whether they will retain the 
Philippines or throw them, an apple of discord, before the nations of 
Europe to produce, possibly, a general war involving the civilized world 
and finally dragging this nation into it. They must decide whether they 
want the nation to protect its growing markets in the far East or aban- 
don them. These are serious questions. 

The voters must decide whether they will uphold the verdict of four 
years ago, in favor of honest money which will be recognized the 
world over as good for its face value, or overturn that verdict and adopt 
a debased silver currency. They must decide what is to be the stand- 


‘ard of value in this country,—gold or silver. The issue is made and now 


only the voters can decide. They must decide whether they want to con- 
tinue the prosperity which has smiled upon them during this adminis- 
tration or go back to the uncertainty of a revolution in the political 
control and economic policy of the government. 

These questions are important and call for serious consideration by 
every man who will go to the polls and vote his judgment and prefer- 
ence in November. It has been the boast of the American people that 
they are freest and most independent and most enlightened in the 
world. This has not been an idle boast. It has been accepted as true 
by the civilized world. There is no other country where suffrage is so 
free and universal as in the United States. The words of Lincoln are 
true. This is “a government of the people, for the people and by the 
people.” The voters make the government. It is theirs. They can by 


the will of the majority decide every question at issue in this campaign. 
19 
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They have the power to uphold or defeat the present administration, to 
sustain or undo everything it has done. 

Our elections were never so free as now. With the Australian 
ballot system in nearly every state, every voter has his suffrage free 
from dictation by any other man, or set of men. On election day every 
man is master. He can and should do as his judgment wills. He has 
the privilege and the duty and he also has the responsibility. Every 
man owes it to himself and his fellows to consider and understand what 
he would have the government do in the next four years before he casts 
his vote. This volume is presented with the honest purpose of assisting 
the voters to an understanding of the Republican side of these issues, by 
giving their history and the purposes behind them. The attempt has 
been to go to the record and judge the future by the past. Neither men 
‘nor parties can stand on their record of past work alone, but their rec- 
ord is the best indication of their ability and readiness to carry out 
promises. Both great political parties have a record. The Republican 
party has for its record the political control of the government through 
its period of greatest moral and material development. The conscience 
of the American people has been awakened to the iniquity of slavery and 
polygamy, twin relics of barbarism, and these have been wiped off the 
page of American history since the Republican party came into control 
of the government. There has been more recognition given to the rights 
of the individual man by legislation in the past forty years than in any 
other period of our history. There has also been more attention given 
to the material upbuilding of the American people in this period than 
in any other. Thisrecord may not belong to the Republican party alone, » 
but it was made under Republican administration and that party has a 
right to be judged by it. 

In considering the issues of this Campaign it is important to con- 
sider the practical as well as the sentimental side of every question. 
The Republican record is one of practical achievement, not alone of 
sentimental protest. The party has considered the practical way of 
securing results. In this it has followed the example of the Fathers of 
the Republic. Phrases are not always the best definition of great prin- 
ciples. Some of the men who wrote the Declaration of Independence 
in which they declared that all men are created free and equal, owned 
slaves, and Jefferson, the author of the Constitution, held slaves. This 
fact did not destroy the force of the famous declaration, but it does de- 
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tract from the use of these phrases in argument against the practical 
control of great questions thrust upon the government. The record of 
accomplishment in the line of general principles is a better criterion 
than the phrases of men or parties. 

In presenting the Republican side of the issues of this campaign the 
writer has therefore gone to the record of results as better guidance 
for the honest voter, than to the declarations which have been made. 
Phrase making is as easy as lying. The nation has marched forward 
under Republican contro] until it stands to-day in the front rank of the 
world powers. It stands first in its record of development in industrial, 
financial, military and moral achievements. It stands first in the con- 
test for industrial development, able to hold its own in the markets of 
the world. It stands first in its financial achievements in raising loans 
from its own people, and in selling the lowest interest-bearing bonds at 
par. It stands first in its military achievements and without a standing 
army. Its militarism is patriotism, and it has its illustration in the 
achievements of American patriots from Bunker Hill to Yorktown; 
from Fort Sumter to Appomattox; from Santiago to Manila Bay; and 
from Manila to Tien-Tsin. These are all the achievements of a citizen 
soldiery, the only militarism ever known under the United States flag. 
There never has been a standing army that equaled one soldier to one 
thousand inhabitants, and there never has been an army fighting under 
the American flag for a selfish purpose. Our appeals to arms have been 
in the cause of great moral and human principles. It is well for the 
voter to go to the record rather than to the catch phrase, invented to 
create sectional and partisan hatred in such matters. 

The campaign now begun is on great principles of government con- 
trol—issues that affect every man in every walk of life. The issues in 
the campaign should therefore be considered in calm judgment and not 
in partisan passion. A campaign book for all the voters of the country 
should therefore be a calm and dispassionate discussion of these issues. 
The writer of the following pages has sought to follow this rule, and 
while discussing the issues of the campaign, recognize that he is writing 
for Democrat and Populist readers as well as Republicans. It is 
easier to follow this rule in this campaign than it would have been in 
some of the preceding national campaigns for two reasons: First, the 
issues are partisan only in the principles which the different parties 
have embodied in their platform, and Republicans, Democrats, and Pop- 
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ulists in the past will at the coming election vote as they believe in these 
principles, rather than because they are bound by partisanship to follow 
the party flag they have followed in the past. Second, because the Re- 
publican candidate, President McKinley, has in all his public life fol- 
lowed this rule of discussing principles rather than men. He has never 
uttered a word of partisan hatred in all his public expressions and in 
his social life has held men of all parties as his most devoted personal 
friends. His life has been given to public affairs with such devotion to 
what he believed to be the best interests of the whole people, that he has 
always been invulnerable against personal attack and freer from per- 
sonal criticism than any other man in public life. The record of Mr. 
Roosevelt, the Republican candidate for Vice-President, has been one 
of work almost wholly beyond partisan lines, and without ‘partisan 
hatred. With these two men as leaders, and the platform on which 
they stand in this campaign, it is more appropriate and a more pleasant 
task to follow their example and discuss the issues before the people, 
without passion or partisanship in its narrow sense. 

The writer has sought to appeal to reason without rhetoric. 

Washington, D.C, Aug. 1. Li Wiens 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY—THE PARTY OF PATRIOTIC PRINCIPLES, 
NOT HYSTERICAL IMPULSES 


The Republican party is to-day as it has been for forty years the party 
of sturdy American principles, progressive and conservative, accomplish- 
ing what it advocated and advocating what it believed to be the best 
ideals of government for a great people loving liberty and restrained by a 
national conscience. It has not been influenced by hysterical impulse, 
but has for years resisted that tendency in its own ranks and withstood 
it in the assaults of its opponents. It has triumphed over other parties 
since its organization because of its courage to fight for the principles 
which were formulated by the conscience of the people without regard to 
party affiliations, and at the same time it has been governed by a conser- 
vatism. which checked revolutionary tendencies. ; 

The Republican party had its origin not in revolutionary doctrine, 
but in the sober judgment of the people of the North that compromise 
with slavery was no longer possible in the development of the great terri- 
tory of the West which was soon to be organized into States and have an 
equal part in the Union. It was in accord with the scriptural truth that 
a house divided against itself could not stand—that the nation could not 
live part slave and part free. 

The first Republican President was a man of the people coming from 
the West where the strains of the Puritan and the cavalier met to form 
the best type of American independence. All the Republican Presidents 
have come from that same great section of the country, the Mississippi 
Valley, the newer New England, which has become the center of political 
thought as well as the center of population. 

The record of the Republican party is written in the amendments of 
the Constitution, and in the Statutes, but it is also written in the most 
remarkable period of development of the United States. This record is 
also written in the position this government now holds among the great 
powers of the world. Its record is one of sturdy Americanism, good 
business management and wise diplomacy. What more can be asked of a 
political party inviting the support of the voters of the country? 
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The Republican party was organized at a time when the slavery 
question as applying to the new territories had been reopened by the 
practical nullification of the Missouri Compromise, which had been 
accepted as having made free soil forever of the territory west of the 
Mississippi river except in that portion which was to constitute. the 
State of Arkansas. The effort of the Democrats in Congress to nullify 
the Missouri Compromise and leave Kansas and Nebraska open to slay- 
ery brought about a new alignment in politics and a new political party. 
There was a free soil movement all over the North. It was divided and 
without force until a delegate convention met in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in February, 1856, and organized the Republican party. All free 
soil parties were invited to join the new national party, and the name 
was adopted, as Horace Greeley said, “almost spontaneously.” The 
Pittsburg convention set forth a long and able exposition of the princi- 
ples and purposes of the Republican party and called a national con- 
vention to meet in Philadelphia, June 18 of the same year, to nominate 
candidates for President and Vice-President. All who deprecated the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise and favored Congressional control 
of the Territories were invited to send delegates, but only Delaware, 
Maryland and Kentucky of the slave States were represented in this 
new convention. } ‘ é 

Into the Republican party went the body of free soilers, among 
whose leaders were Charles Sumner, Salmon P. Chase, Frank P. Blair 
and Charles Francis Adams; the anti-slavery whigs among whom were 
Horace Greeley, Thaddeus Stevens, Abraham Lincoln, William F. Sew- 
ard and Fessenden. Many of the know-nothings, like Banks, Colfax 
and Henry Winter Davis, won, as time passed by, the anti-slavery people 
of the party policy; core of the original abolitionists, like Giddings, 
Garrison and Wendell Philipps, though these were not nominally of fre 
party-and only active with it to spur it on to new aggression against 
slavery. Others came directly from the Democratic party and did much 
to win popularity for the new organization. Among these were Gideon 
Welles of Connecticut, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Hamlin of Maine, 
Trumbull of Illinois, Montgomery Blair of Missouri, and William C. 
Bryan of New York. Only earnestness of conviction and true devotion 
to principle could have united in one effective organization so many 
‘divers elements. 


The platform of the Philadelphia convention declared the party 
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opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, to slavery extension 
and to the rejection of the appeal of Kansas for admission as a free 
State; while it favored internal improvement, ignored the tariff and 
called upon Congress to exercise its sovereign power over national terri- 
tory by prohibiting in the Territories “those twin relics of barbarism, 
polygamy and slavery.” John C. Fremont and William L. Dayton were 
nominated for President and Vice-President, and the party cry for the 
campaign was: “Free soil, free speech, free men and Fremont.” 

Although the Republican party was not successful in that first year 
of its organization in electing its candidates, it was successful in spread- 
ing broadcast throughout the land the new principles of government 
which were to be put into practice four years later. It was but the 
beginning of the building of the country advancing its civilization, the 
introduction of new industries and protection to the wage-earner. At 
that election over 4,000,000 votes were cast, being an increase of about 
30 per cent over the election in 1852. For the first time in many years 
a Democratic President was elected by a minority of the total popular 
vote. While James Buchanan, the Democratic candidate, received 
1,838,160 votes, the opposition vote represented 2,215,7 68. The Repub- 
lican party cast 1,341,234 votes and gave to Fremont 114 electoral votes. 
Of the sixteen free States, only California, Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania remained Democratic, and of these the combined 
opposition was greater than the Democratic vote in California in Illinois 
and in New Jersey. ; 

In the next four years the Republican party gathered strength, and 
in 1860 elected Abraham Lincoln President of the United States. The 
history of the party from March 4, 1861, until the present time is the 
history of the country. There is not a line of affirmative legislation on 
the statute books to-day on which has not been placed the stamp of the 
Republican party. Old laws have been remodeled and revised to suit 
the new order of development, and new legislation has been enacted to 
give force and practicability to the principles of government laid down 
by this party. For forty years it has had control of the government 
except for four years during the last Cleveland administration, when 
the Democratic party again came into full power and succeeded in en- 
acting the Wilson tariff law and repealing the Federal election law. 
These two acts constitute the national work of the Democratic party in 
that short period of power and in the last half century. The Wilson law 
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was so destructive to the business interests of this country that its re- 
peal was demanded in the overwhelming majorities given to President 
McKinley, and it was soon succeeded by the Dingley law after the 
McKinley administration began. The repeal of the Federal election 
law is therefore the only act of the Democratic party in the last forty 
years that has not been undone. 

The first platform of the Republican party favored internal improve- 
ments, the prohibition of slavery and polygamy in the Territories and 
free Kansas. The second platform adopted in 1860 reversed the policy 
of the Democrats not only as to the slavery question, but as to the policy 
it had generally maintained on the constitutional right to make internal 
improvements at the expense of the National Treasury. . It laid down 
in that second platform principles of government. which have guided 
it ever since, and assisted it in fostering and encouraging the most won- 
derful development that this country has ever known in the same period 
of time. It demanded not only that the support of the government 
should be largely from duties upon imports, but also that these duties 
should be so imposed as to encourage the development of the industrial 
interests of the whole country. It took up the cause of labor and de- 
manded a policy of national exchanges which secured to the working- 
man liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative prices, to mechanic and 
manufacturer an adequate reward for their skill, labor and enterprise, 
and to the Nation commercial prosperity and independence. Tt also 
protested against the sale or alienation of public land except to actual 
settlers, and demanded the passage by Congress of a complete and sat- 
isfactory homestead measure. It insisted that river and harbor improve- 
ments of a national character were required for the accommodation and 
security of commerce, and were authorized by the constitution. It de- 
manded that a railroad to the Pacific ocean should be built for the in- 
terests of the whole country, and that the Federal government should 
render immediate and efficient aid in its construction. In that platform 
the Republican party mapped out a stupendous program changing 
the whole character of legislation and in fact nationalizing the govern- 
ment for the first time in its history. It was a new party without ex- 
perience in national affairs-and its platform was regarded as one of 
mere theories, but that party has carried out to the letter every principle 
Jaid down in the platform on which Abraham Lincoln was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, The Republican party found labor in the 
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North wandering in rags upon the public streets, and in the South re- 
ceiving its wages in lashings upon the naked back and in chains. 
It has lifted all labor to prosperity and independence, and increased 
the wages of the laboring man by protecting the product of his labor 
from competition abroad. It found a bank note currency so incoherent 
and .worthless that everybody was in despair. The money was so bad 
that the people named it after the color of their dogs, and the only rea- 
son that all business was not done with bogus money was that most 
of the bank notes in use were so worthless that there was nothing to 
be made by counterfeiting them. This has been changed, until to-day 
the United States has all its money as good as gold and equal to the 
best money in the world. In fact American money is at a premium now 
in nearly every country in the world. It has, through wise and liberal 
homestead laws, changed the great plains of the West from the herding 
ground of the buffalo into the greatest food producing section of the 
world. It has built up ten great States in that section of the country 
which was when it succeeded to power regarded as a wild and profit- 
less country given over to the Indian and the buffalo. It has built trans- 
continental railroads from the Mississippi River to the Pacific ocean, 
and it has improved the rivers and harbors of the whole country in the 
interest of commerce. The Republican party has done these things to 
elorify the nation and to unite the people into a harmonious and com- 
pact union with common interest. 

The Lincoln administration was confronted with secession, armed 
rebellion and assault upon the national flag and national authority in 
its beginning, and was by force of circumstances compelled to ignore 
all ordinary affairs of government and put forth every exertion to save 
the country from disunion and the nation from destruction. Thousands 
upon thousands of Democrats came to the aid of the President, but the 
Democratic party was hostile and sought only to embarrass him. Presi- 
dent Lincoln raised the greatest armies ever assembled in this country, 
fought the greatest war of history to a successful conclusion, defeated 
secession, emancipated seven millions of slaves and saved the Union all 
free. A Republican Congress raised revenues for the war by authorizing 
loans and by passing a tariff bill, passed a homestead law, and a na- 
tional banking law. The Peace Democrats continued to denounce the . 

yar, and in their national convention in 1864 declared the war a failure. 

With the war still the overshadowing issue in 1864, ane Republican 
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convention in its platform demanded the unconditional surrender of the 
rebellious forces, the integrity of the whole union and the abandonment 
of slavery. But it did not in the extremity of this nation forget its obli- 
gations to other Republican governments on the American continent. 
The convention approved the position taken by the government “that 
the people of the United States can never regard with indifference the 
attempt of any European power to overthrow by force, or supplant by 
fraud, the institutions of any Republican government on the Western 
continent;” and_it resolved that “they will view with extreme jealousy, 
as menacing to the peace and independence of their own country, the 
efforts of any such power to obtain new footholds for monarchial goy- 
ernments, sustained by foreign military force, in near proximity to the 
United States.” In taking that firm position regarding the efforts of 
European powers to place Maximillian on the throne in Mexico, the 
party saved the sister Republic to the South. President Lincoln was 
renominated, and Andrew Johnson of Tennessee was nominated for 
Vice-President. The party had a signal triumph at the polls, and Lin- 
coln was re-elected by an overwhelming majority. He had 212 electoral 
votes with only 21 for George B. McClellan, the Democratic candidate. 
The popular vote stood: Republican, 2,216,067; Democratic, 1,808,725. 
President Lincoln was assassinated the night of April 14, 1865, less 
than six weeks after his second inauguration, and Andrew Johnson suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency. Mr. Johnson was a constitutional strict con- 
structionist of the Tyler pattern, with the extreme principles of the old- 
time Democracy canonized in his breast. He was in conflict with his 
party almost from the beginning of his adininistration, and the conflict 
resulted in his impeachment, which failed in the Senate by want of the 
two-thirds vote necessary. The 13th amendment of the Constitution 
had been adopted just at the close of President Lincoln’s first term, and 
the 14th amendment, giving citizenship to the unfranchised race, was 
adopted in 1866. It was opposed by President J ohnson, and he refused 
to sign it, but submitted it to the States and it was ratified by them. 
Reconstruction under such conditions of hostility between the President 
and his party was slow, and attended with many trials and failures, 
The Republican party next turned to the great soldier of the Union, 
General U. S. Grant, and in the convention of 1868 nominated him for 
President, with Schuyler Colfax of Indiana as the candidate for Vice. ~ 
President. Horatio Seymour of New York was the Democratic candi- 
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date, with Francis P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri for Vice-President. The 
platform of the Republican party was dictated by the exigencies of the 
reconstruction difficulties and declared its unwavering resolution to 
secure suffrage for the liberated slave, and to carry out the principles 
already begun by the former administration as to restoration. The plat- 
form also denounced all forms of repudiation as a national crime, and 
declared that the national honor required the payment of the public 
debt in the utmost good faith to all creditors at home and abroad, not 
only according to the letter, but the spirit of the laws under which it 
was contracted. 

General Grant was elected by a greater majority than Lincoln had 
received at his last election. In the electoral college, Grant had 214 
votes and Seymour 80. The popular vote stood: Grant, 3,015,071; Sey- 
mour, 2,709,613. 

In Grant’s first administration the Fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution was adopted, giving the right of suffrage to all citizens 
without distinction of “race, color or previous condition of servitude ;” 
the notorious Ku Klux bands in the South were suppressed; the work 
of reconstruction practically completed by the readmission of the South- 
ern States that had seceded; the Alabama claims of the United States 
against Great Britain, arising out of the depredations of the Anglo-rebel 
privateers, were settled; the Federal election law, or “Force Bill” as the 
Democrats called it, was passed; the amnesty bill adopted, reviewing 
the political disabilities of those who had been in rebellion; and the 
first civil service law was passed; and in 1872 President Grant was re- 
nominated by acclamation by the Republican National Convention 
which met in Philadelphia. Henry Wilson was nominated for Vice- 
President. The platform recited the glorious achievements of the party 
in its eleven years of administration, and insisted on no abatement in 
the Republican party’s vigorous reconstruction policy. Those Repub- 
licans who deserted the party and formed the Liberal Republican organ- 
ization nominated Horace Greeley for President and B. Gratz Brown 
for Vice-President, and the Democrats endorsed this ticket. Grant’s 
popular vote was 3,597,070, and Greeley’s 2,834,079. Greeley died of a 
proken heart within the month after the election, and the Democratic 
electors cast their votes for Thomas A. Hendricks and B. Gratz Brown, 
with scattering votes for other candidates, but President Grant had 
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the largest electoral vote ever given a presidential candidate up to that 
time, his vote being 286. 

The Republican party did not leave its scandals to be unearthed and 
investigated by its opponents, but took vigorous hold upon them itself, 
and investigated the Credit Mobilier scandal, the Whisky Ring and 
the other scandals growing out of this and former administrations, and 
purified its own ranks. 

In 1876 there was a spirited contest for the Republican nomination 
for President, with Blaine, Conkling, Bristow, Morton and Hayes as 
the leading candidates. The convention met in Cincinnati June 14, and 
on the seventh ballot Rutherford B. Hayes, then Governor of Ohio, was 
nominated. William A. Wheeler of New York was nominated for Vice- 
President. The platform confirmed the party belief in the transcendent 
power of the Constitution over the States, declaring that “the United 
States is a nation, not a league.” It also advocated a tariff sufficient to 
meet the future expenses of the general government, and claimed the 
right of Congress to suppress polygamy in the Territories. On this plat- 
form General Hayes was elected President. He carried all the North- 
ern States except Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Indiana. The 
Democrats carried all the Southern States except South Carolina, Flori- 
da and Louisiana. These States were also claimed by the Democrats, 
and the result was reached through the Electoral Commission, created 
by Congress. The electoral vote as decided by the commission was as 
follows: Hayes, 185; Tilden, 184. The popular majority was against 
the Republicans. There was a Democratic House, and that branch of 
Congress sought to coerce the Senate and the President to repeal the 
Federal election laws by refusing to pass appropriation bills without 
this repeal as a rider. The Republicans stood firm and succeeded in an 
extra session of Congress in passing the necessary appropriation bills 
without riders. The resumption of specie payment was made under the 
Hayes administration, and on December 17, 1879, gold sold at par in 
New York. It was first sold at a premium January 13, 1862, and it 
reached its highest rate, $2.85, on July 11, 1864, 

The campaign of 1880 for the Republican nomination was the great- 
est political battle ever fought in this country. The contest between the 
followers of General Grant and those who were opposed to a third term 
was bitter and stubborn. After thirty-five ballots in the convention the 
followers of Blaine and Sherman united on General Garfield, and he was 
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nominated on the thirty-sixth ballot. Chester A. Arthur was nominated 
for Vice-President. The platform advocated a tariff favorable to Amer- 
ican artisans; discriminated between national and State power in favor 
of the former; advocated public improvements and opposed polygamy 
and Chinese immigration. General Garfield was elected, receiving 214 
votes in the electoral college to 155 for General Hancock. The popular 
vote stood: Garfield, 4,454,416; Hancock, 4,444,952. President Garfield 
was shot by Charles J. Guiteau on. July 2, 1881, and died September 19. 
Chester A. Arthur succeeded him as President, and conducted the ad- 
ministration safely through the term. The Edmunds anti-pelygamy bill 
was passed, and signed by President Arthur, March 23, 1882. The anti- 
Chinese bill became a law in the same year; the civil service law was 
‘amended; and the policy of chaining closer together all the American 
Republics was begun. President Arthur began his administration fac- 
ing greater embarrassments than any President of the United States, 
and overcame them in a way to surprise his friends and political op- 
ponents. 

James G. Blaine and John A. Logan were the Republican candidates 
for President and Vice-President in 1884. The platform demanded the 
imposition of such duties on foreign imports to afford security to our 
diversified industries and protection to the rights and wages of the 
laborer, to correct irregularities of the tariff and to reduce the surplus; 
urged the effort be made to unite all commercial nations in the estab- 
lishment of an international standard which shall fix for all the relative 
value of gold and silver coinage; and demanded the restoration of the 
money to its old-time strength and efficiency. Blaine was defeated and 
Grover Cleveland became President. 4 

In 1888 Benjamin Harrison was nominated for President and Levi 
P. Morton of New York for Vice-President, by the Republican conven- 
tion which met in Chicago. The platform reaffirmed the American doc- 
trine of protection. It demanded the freedom of the ballot, and declared 
its opposition to trusts. This was the first political platform to denounce 
trusts and other combinations of capital to control arbitrarily the con- 
ditions of trade. 

The Republican ticket was elected, Harrison receiving 233 electoral 
votes and Cleveland 168. There was a Republican Senate and House 
and the administration of President Harrison was noted for the passage 
of the McKinley tariff law, the Sherman anti-trust law, the firm foreign 
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policy maintained, and also for the firmness of Speaker Reed in ruling 
the House of Representatives so as to allow a majority to do business 
rather than have the House controlled by the minority. 

The Harrison administration was accompanied by great prosperity 
in every department of trade and industry, and was called the golden 
era of prosperity. President Harrison was defeated for re-election in 
1892, and the Democrats repealed the McKinley law, substituting for it 
the Wilson tariff law. They also repealed the Federal election law. The 
Cleveland administration was attended with commercial disaster 
throughout the country, and the Republicans again turned to William 
McKinley, the author of the McKinley tariff law, as the “advance agent 
of prosperity.” He was nominated at St. Louis in 1896, and the plat- 


form condemned the tariff act passed by the 53d Congress and favored’ 


protection. It opposed the free coinage of silver and favored the “exist- 
ing gold standard.” President McKinley was elected by the largest pop- 
ular vote ever given to a candidate. His administration has redeemed 
all Republican pledges made in his platform. He called an extra session 
of Congress within ten days after his inauguration and within three 
months the Dingley bill had been enacted and signed. Cuba was freed 
from the cruel domination of Spain. A foreign war was fought for 
humanity and new glories added the army and navy; and the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico were ceded to the United States. The gold stand- 
ard was fixed by law. 

The Republican party has in forty vears made this a nation and 
not a confederation of States, and at the beginning of the twentieth 
century it is to demonstrate anew that this government possesses na- 
tional power and that Congress has the power to legislate for all 
American territory. ; 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM McKINLEY—CAREER OF AN ILLUSTRIOUS 
SOLDIER AND STATESMAN—THE WAR PRESIDENT 


William McKinley brought to the Presidency not only tried ability 
and ripe experience as a statesman, but the tact to manage men and bring 
his party into perfect harmony on all issues it had to meet, and also the 
party of the opposition on the great war issues which had to be settled by 
his administration. When it is remembered that in the past there has 
never been a war without “a peace party,” the success of President Mc- 
Kinley in bringing to his support the unanimous vote of Congress and 
the enthusiastic approval of all sections of the country, the tact of the 
man is made conspicuous. And this is no insignificant quality in an ex- 
ecutive of the nation. There have been Presidents whose ability was 
universally acknowledged, whose courage was beyond question, whose 
experience was great, but whose want of the tact to manage men and 
draw about them the enthusiastic support of those who represented the 
co-ordinate branches of the government has hampered their efforts to 


_ wisely govern and secure the best results for their administrations. 


President McKinley’s success in bringing all branches of the govern- 
ment and all parties to his support on critical issues has been un- 
precedented. He has united the co-ordinate branches of the government 
in a harmonious purpose as never did any of his predecessors. He has 
deferred to Congress and Congress has come to his support until it has 
become an axiom that the great popular branch of the government has 
looked to the President as the leader in all national and international 
policies. It might be said that Congress has during this administration 
been the Cabinet of the President, so little has been the friction between 
these two co-ordinate branches of the government. 

William McKinley came to the office of President as a man of the 
people, with a larger personal following than any man who had been 
elected to the office since Washington. Few public men ever enjoyed the 
confidence and enthusiastic admiration of the American people as did he, 
and they failed in their ambition. He has through all the trying period 
of war and the controversies over the fruits of the war, retained this 
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confidence of the masses to such a degree that the leaders of the opposi- 
tion parties have hesitated to attack him or even criticise his conduct as 
the Executive. They have accorded to him the greatest praise as a 
patriotic and loyal leader of the people, and for the first time in many 
years men of all parties in Congress have consulted freely with the Presi- 
dent and have been invited into his councils where questions of the gen- 
eral public welfare were considered. The tact of William McKinley 
has been one of the distinguishing features of his whole public career, 
and it bas been as forceful in the White House as the Executive of the 
nation as it was in Congress as the Champion of Protection, in Ohio as 
the Republican leader, and in great national campaigns where he was 
the idol of the people. 

William McKinley was born on January 29, 1843, at Niles, Trumbull 
County, Ohio, where his father was interested in one of the early iron 
furnaces of that section. His boyhood was spent among the laborers 
in that field and his natural education was along the lines of protection 
to American labor. He was educated in the common schools of his 
native village and at the Poland Academy. In 1860, at the age of seven- 
teen, he entered Allegheny College, but taken sick early in the term, 
he returned home and that winter taught a country school. His duties 
. ended in 1861, and it was his intention to return to Allegheny College 
in the fall, but just about the time his country school closed, secession 
reared its head in the South and sought to dismember the Union. Armed 
treason stalked through the South and the American flag over Fort 
Sumter was fired upon. Abraham Lincoln called for soldiers to de- 
fend the Union and the flag. Ohio’s response was a ready one. In June 
the 23rd regiment of Ohio volunteers was organized at Columbus. Its 
first Colonel was William 8S. Rosecrans, afterward Major-General and 
commander of the Department of the Cumberland. Its Lieutenant- 
Colonel was Stanley Matthews, who became afterwards United States 
Senator and later Justice of the Supreme Court. Its Major was Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, thrice elected Governor of Ohio and then President of 
the United States. There marched in the ranks of Co. Eas a private 
soldier, William McKinley, the young school-teacher of Niles, Ohio. 
This regiment was hurriedly mustered in and sent to West Virginia. 
For fourteen months private William McKinley served in the ranks, 
one of the hundreds of thousands who marched and fought and made 
major-generals famous. ‘They saved the Union. William McKinley 
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performed every duty of a private soldier. He shouldered the musket 
and carried the knapsack, and in camp and on the march, on picket and 
in battle, he bore his part. It was said of Napoleon’s soldiers that they 
were invincible because “each man carried in his knapsack the baton of 
a marshal of France” and fought to win it. William McKinley carried 
in his knapsack the scepter of civic power swayed by the President of 
the United States. In war he not only learned the stern duties of 
obeying the commands of superior officers, but he also learned to study 
men in that great school. Recently in speaking of his army experiences 
President McKinley said: “I always look back with pleasure upon those 
fourteen months in which I served in the ranks, They taught me a 
great deal. I was but a school boy when I went into the army and 
that first year was a formative period of my life, during which I learned 
much of men and affairs. I have always been glad that I entered the 
service as a private and served those months in that capacity.” 

It was a stern school and the war taught our soldiers other lessons 
than those of marching and fighting. It taught them self-reliance, 
quick perception, and ready action in cases of emergency. Private 
McKinley saw his first battle when Rosecrans defeated the rebel Floyd 
at Carnifex Ferry. After the West Virginia campaign his regiment 
joined the army of the Potomac and fought under McClellan. At An- 
tietam and South Mountain the young soldier saw war in its grimmest 
aspect. After Antietam he was promoted to Second-Lieutenant, but just 
previous to this promotion he had been made Commissary-Sergeant. He 
was on the staff of Colonel Hayes. It was at the battle of Antietam, 
which President Hayes has called the bloodiest day of the whole war, 
that Sergeant McKinley attracted attention to himself and won his pro- 
motion by his service which, while not set down in war histories as a 
part of the glorious deeds of that day, was nevertheless one that helped 
to win the fight. Under the hottest fire, with men lying dead and dying 
all about him, with men suffering bitterly from the want of a bite to eat 
and a drop to drink, Sergeant McKinley organized a staff and went over 
that bloody field distributing food and coffee to the fighting men, cheer- 
ing them on with brave words and never for an instant seeming to care 
for the shot and shell that were flying about him. Colonel Hayes no- 
ticed this young man and while recovering from his wounds he called 
upon Governor Todd of Ohio and told him the incident. The Governor 
immediately ordered the promotiom of Sergeant McKinley and further 
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ordered that the promotion should be placed upon the roster of the com- 
pany. 

Step by step the young man won his way up until three months be- 
fore he was mustered out he was made Major by brevet “for gallant and 
meritorious service at the battle of Opequan, Cedar Creek and Fisher 
Hill.” That commission was signed “A. Lincoln.” 

- At the battle of Opequan, McKinley, then a Captain, won the regard 
and respect of his superior officers. The Twenty-third Ohio took a con- 
spicuous part in this battle and the brigade and division to which Me- 
Kinley belonged made a most gallant charge across a morass. Gen- 
eral Hayes led this charge and McKinley was on his staff. General 
Crook’s corps, to which McKinley belonged, was held in reserve. The 
battle opened with the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps. <A dreadful crash 
and slaughter occurred. The Union lines were driven back and Crook 
by direction of Sheridan sent for his reserve corps to come up. Every 
staff officer had been sent to hurry them. McKinley was the last one 
left with Crook. Both Crook and Sheridan said “Captain McKinley, 
for God’s sake go back and bring up those troops.” McKinley found, 
on his way back, that the road over which the first division had come, 
was strewn with horses, broken caissons and dismantled artillery, and 
that it was obstructed to such an extent that it was impracticable for 
troops to pass over them. He found the first division slowly picking its 
way along this road to the front. He advised the commanding officer 
to make haste and then went to the second division, commanded by 
General Isaac H. Duval. He explained to General Duval the conditions 
at the front and the absolute necessity of the troops getting there as 
early as possible. He also explained the difficulty of making any head- 
way along the pike, and suggested to the General that there was a dirt 
road running parallel to the pike which would enable the division to 
get to the front more promptly. When McKinley made this suggestion 
to General Duval the General answered that he had not been com- 
manded to take the dirt road. The young Captain paused only for an in- 
stant, then rising in his stirrups, he said, “General Duval, by command 
of General Crook I command you to take the dirt road and proceed to 
the front with all possible speed.” The General obeyed, moved his di- 
vision along the dirt road and reached the front in time to save the day, 
When this incident was reported to General Crook he called the young 
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Captain before him and asked if-it was correctly reported. McKinley 
replied that it was. 

“Did you know the full consequence of that order?” 

“T did.” . 

“Did you know that if that order failed to bring Duval’s division to 
the front the responsibility would have rested upon you alone?” asked 
the General. 

“ft knew that full well,” replied the young Captain. “And for that 
responsibility I was liable to court-martial ana even death. But I took 
that chance, believing it was the only way to save the day.” 

The General looked at his young staff officer a minute and then re- 
plied: 

“And you did save the day.” 

This readiness of William McKinley to accept responsibility and act 
promptly in an emergency has characterized his whole career as soldier, 
as statesman and as President of the United States. General Sheridan 
testified to this characteristic of McKinley in his account of the battle 
at Cedar Creek, the morning of his ride from Winchester. Sheridan 
says, that the first encouragement he met with on that famous ride was 
young McKinley rallying a squad of straggling troops to check the re- 
treat. William McKinley remained in the army from June, 1861, until 
September, 1865. He served as private, as Sergeant, as Lieutenant, as 
Captain, and1 the service as a major of United States volunteers by 
brevet. 

~ William McKinley was twenty-two years old when he returned to 
Ohio and civil life. His four years service had given him a taste for 
army life, and but for his father’s opposition he might have entered the 
regular army, as General Carroll desired him to do. He chose civil life, 
however, studied law with Charles E. Glidden and David Wilson of 
Mahoning County, took a course at the Albany (N. Y.) law school and 
in 1867 was admitted to the bar and located at Canton, Stark county, 
which has since been his home. Soon after McKinley began his law 
practice he made the acquaintance of Marcus A. Hanna under circum- 
stances which did not then suggest the strong friendship which has for 
years drawn the two men So close together, The father of Senator 
Hanna owned the coal mines at Massillon and during a strike incendi- 
aries set fire to the works and they were destroyed. Twenty-three coal 
miners who had been employed there were arrested and tried for that 
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crime. They were poor and had not the means to secure counsel as 
the labor unions in that day were not so well organized or so able to 
assist their members. William McKinley heard of these arrests and to 
one of the miners volunteered their defense. He took charge of the de- 
fense of all the miners under arrest and while the evidence appeared to 
be overwhelming against them, twenty-two of these men were acquitted 
by the jury and the twenty-third who was found guilty was afterward 
pardoned, largely through the influence of his young attorney. In that 
trial MecKiniey made his first great fight for the laboring men. He did 
it without money and without price, for he refused to accept any pay 
for his services. In a contest between labor and capital he took his po- 
sition with labor. He has maintained that position ever since and 
throughout his whole public career he has been the champion of Amer- 
ican labor. He has always had the support of organized labor in his 
own county and congressional district and by that vote he has served 
not only his district but the whole country. 

He began his political career by becoming a candidate for prosecut- 
ing attorney in Stark county in 1869. He was elected in a democratic 
county but defeated for re-election two years later. In 1872 he took 
the stump for his party, and in 1876 he was nominated asthe Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress. For fourteen years he represented the 
district of which Stark county was a part—not the same district, for 
_ the Ohio Democrats did not relish the part he was playing in, Congress 
and. “gerrymandered” him three times. In 1878 they so changed the 
district as to give it a Democratic majority of 1800, but McKinley car- 
ried it by a majority of 1300. In 1884 they again changed the district so 
as to give it a Democratic majority of 1500 but McKinley’s popularity 
changed that to a Republican majority of 1530. Finally in 1890, the 
year he had placed upon the statute books of the nation the famous 
McKinley bill, partisan intolerance had its most iniquitous expression. 
Stark county was put in a district which had a Democratic majority of 
nearly 4000. McKinley did not falter but made the fight for re-election 
against the overwhelming odds and that campaign became one of the 
most notable political battles that has ever been waged in a congres- 
sional district. McKinley was defeated but the majority against him 
was not 4000 but only 303 votes. That defeat and that fight made Wil- 
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William McKinley’s record in Congress is a part of the most import- 
ant history of the country. He was active and prominent from the time 
he entered the House of Representatives. When James A. Garfield be- 
came President, Major McKinley took his place on the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. He served there for fourteen years and in 
that time he devoted his attention very largely to the tariff question. 
He took part in many prominent debates on various questions but 
he made the tariff his especial study. “He followed the advice of Presi- 
dent Hayes who said to him when first elected a Representative, “To 
achieve success and fame you must pursue a special line. You must 
not make a speech on every motion offered or every bill introduced. 
You must confine yourself to one thing in particular. Become a special- 
ist. Také up some branch of legislation and make it your study. Why 
not the tariff?” 

Everybody knows how Major McKinley did take up the tariff and 
how he made what was considered the driest subject in Congress one 
of the most interesting. He made it a question which became the 
great issue between the two great political parties of this country. 
With him “protection” became a passion. Until 1888 a protective tar- 
iff had been one of the planks in Republican platforms. In that year 
Major McKinley was the Chairman of the Committee on Platform, 
made “protection to American industry” the paramount issue of the 
campaign and on that issue Benjamin Harrison was elected President 
and the Republican party was given control of the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

When the Fifty-first Congress met, Major McKinley was a candidate 
for Speaker but was defeated by Thomas B. Reed, and Speaker Reed 
selected McKinley for Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
This was the natural result of the great campaign which had 
again placed the Republican party in power in all branches of the 
government. McKinley, as Chairman of the Committee that fomulated 
the Republican platform in 1888, became the Chairman of the great 
Committee in Congress that must carry out the pledges of that platform. 
He drafted the tariff bill with which his name became identified. Pos- 
sibly no measure passed by Congress has been the subject of so much 
discussion and so widely varying opinions as has the McKinley tariff 
bill. Its friends have sung its praises and its enemies have been loud 
in their denunciation. Before it got into practical operation the over- 
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whelming Democratic victories of 1890 threw uncertainty over the re- 
sult of the Presidential contest of 1892, and the business interests of the 
country took alarm. Major McKinley was defeated in that year of 1890 
and with him enough Republicans went to defeat to give the Democrats 
an overwhelming majority in Congress. Thousands of Republicans all 
over the country became timid and looked upon the McKinley tariff 
bill as the cause of the downfall of the Republican party. But the 
courage and the faith of its author rose above all the doubts and dis- 
couragements of the time. He said, “my friends, be firm. This is only 
a cross current; the tide of truth flows surely on beneath.” 

The history written in the last eight years has demonstrated the cor- 
rectness of Major McKinley’s view. The Democratic party came into 
power in 1893 on a platform of free trade which at once began to dis- 
turb business and industry. Before President Cleveland’s last term 
was half finished, manufacturing industries were paralized and thous- 
ands upon thousands of American workingmen were without work, and 
the whole people were calling for a return to the prosperous times that 
had followed the enactment of the McKinley law. In 1894 there was an 
unprecedented demand for William McKinley, then Governor of Ohio, 
to speak in all parts of the country, and everywhere he went he was 
hailed as the next President of the United States. 

Major McKinley had several times had the tempting offer of the 
Presidency dangled before his eyes by his admiring friends. In 1884 
as a delegate-at-large from Ohio to the Republican National Convention 
he supported James G. Blaine for President. He was again a delegate- 
at-large in 1888, this time advocating the nomination of John Sherman. 
It was a long and exciting contest. The convention was in session 
for more than a week. Mr. Blaine, then in Europe, was ardently sup- 
ported by many, despite his letter declining to be a candidate. There 
grew up a strong feeling for McKinley. Many of the leaders favored 
his nomination as the best solution of the difficulty. On Saturday, June 
22, every Republican member of the House of Representatives then in 
Washington, joined in a telegram to Chicago Saying that the best in- 
terests of the party demanded the nomination of Major McKinley. That 
Same day during the balloting, Connecticut east a vote for McKinley. 
fle rose in the midst of the roll call and said Ohio had sent him there 
to support John Sherman, and his heart and judgment accorded with 
his instructions. He could not remain silent with honor nor consistent 
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with the credit of Ohio, honorable fidelity to John Sherman or with 
his own views of personal integrity “consent or seem to consent to be a 
candidate.” “I would not respect myself,” said he, “if I could find it in 
my heart to do or to say, or to permit it to be done, that which would 
even be ground for anyone to suspect that I wavered in my loyalty to 
Ohio, or my devotion to the chief of her choice and the chief of mine. 
I do not request, I demand that no delegate who would not cast a re- 
flection upon me, shall cast a ballot for me.” Major McKinley remained 
steadfast in his position, and when Blaine’s letter came reiterating his 
refusal to be a candidate, the nomination went to Benjamin Harrison 
and was ratified by his election in the fall. It is not a rash statement 
to say that Major McKinley’s fidelity lost him the Presidency in 1888. 
But it increased the confidence of the people in his honor and faithful- 
ness to his trust. 

Four years later when the Minneapolis convention met, Major Mc- 
Kinley was unanimously chosen its permanent chairman. When it 
became evident that Blaine could not defeat President Harrison’s re- 
nomination, many of his friends again turned toward McKinley. There 
was great excitement when the convention began to ballot. Major 
McKinley was in the chair and announced that the ballot for President 
should betaken. The first State called, Alabama, told that some at least 
of Blaine’s strength was going to McKinley. When Ohio’s vote was called, 
the vote was announced as forty-four for McKinley and two for Harri- 
son. The convention went wild. Amid the din and confusion Major 
McKinley, in the chair, demanded a poll of the delegation. He said, 
“T am a delegate from Ohio, and I demand that my vote be counted.” 
“You are not here,” shouted Foraker, chairman of the delegation, “and 
your alternate voted for you.” Chairman McKinley insisted, however, 
upon a poll of the delegation, and Ohio cast forty-five votes for McKinley 
and one for Harrison. The one Harrison vote was cast by McKinley. 
Again he showed his loyalty to the trust imposed in him by his State 
and by the President, who was his friend. It was not remarkable after 
these two refusals to become a candidate that the Republicans of the 
country turned to Major McKinley again in 1896 and made him their 
candidate for President. He had served four years as governor of Ohio, 
‘and his State with great enthusiasm presented his name to the conven- 
tion at St. Louis. He was elected by the largest popular vote ever given 
to a candidate for President. His administration has been one of the 
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inost brilliant the country has ever known, and it has added to the 
glory of the nation in war and in peace and has extended the territory 
over the islands of the sea. 

In his conduct of the war with Spain President McKinley was in 
fact, as well as in name, the commander-in-chief of the army and navy. 
During the three months of that war President McKinley sat in the war 
room at the White House in communication with every commander in 
Cuba and in the Philippines, and also with the commanders of the 
different squadrons of the navy. He directed that campaign in person 
as much as ever did a commander-in-chief upon the field. The electric 
wires and cables stretching out to every part of the world where an 
American regiment or an American naval ship was located carried his 
commands and directed their movements. With maps and plans show- 
ing the location of every regiment, and every battleship and cruiser 
and transport, the President did in fact keep his finger upon the ma- 
chinery of war and direct every movement of the army and navy. His 
experience as a soldier in the civil war had taught him the value of 
prompt action and determined movements in the direction of military 
campaigns. The credit of that short and energetic campaign which 
resulted in such great triumph for American arms was yery largely due 
to the President himself. 

The home life of President McKinley is ideal. His devotion to his 
invalid wife has been the subject of much comment among the people 
of the whole country. In 1871 he married Miss Ida Saxton of Canton. 
Their two children died in infancy, an especially deep infliction to a 
couple who loved children as they do. While there are no children in 
the White House to call that their home during this administration, it 
has been made weleome to all children by the President and his accom- 
plished wife. 

The unvarying courtesy of President McKinley extends beyond his 
home life and circle of friends. It reaches acquaintances and strangers 
and applies to political friend and political opponent alike, In public 
debates he was never known to say an unkind word of any man. He 
has attacked and defended principles, not men, and from men of all 
parties and all walks of life has been given the verdict, 


“He is a manly 
man, and a true gentleman.” 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


MARCUS ALONZO HANNA 


Marcus Alonzo Hanna, chairman of the National Republican Com- 
mittee, is one of the most prominent and influential citizens of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was born in New Lisbon (now Lisbon), Columbiana 
County, Ohio, September 24, 1837. His family were New England peo- 
ple. When the present Senator was fifteen years old, they removed to 
Cleveland. Mark Hanna was educated in the public schools of that 
city and the Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio. 

After his schooling he was engaged as an employee in the grocery 
house of Hanna, Garretson & Co., his father being senior member of the 
firm. His father died in 1862 and he represented that interest in the 
firm until 1867 when the business was closed, when he became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Rhodes & Co., engaged in the iron and coal business. 
At the expiration of ten years the title of this firm was changed to M. A, 
Hanna & Co., which still exists. This business has been extended in 
various directions until their interests now amount to several millions 
of dollars, and includes among other things the largest ship yards on 
the lakes. Mark Hanna was one#of the earliest stockholders in the 
Standard Oil Company. He is also a large cvner in street railways, 
both in Cleveland and Buffalo, and there are few prominent enterprises 
in the city in which he lives, which he has not encouraged and in which 
he is not interested to some extent. Senator Hanna is president of the 
Union National Bank, of Cleveland, president of the Cleveland City 
Railway Company, and president of the Chapin Mining Company. He 
was a director of the Union Pacific Railway Company in 1885 by ap- 
pointment of President Cleveland. 

Although repeatedly urged to accept the nomination for offices in 
the gift of his party, Senator Hanna kept out of politics until recent 
years. He was a strong supporter of Garfield’s candidacy for the presi- 
dency in 1880 and was a liberal contributor to his campaign fund. In 
1884, 1888 and 1896 he was a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
ventions, and in the later year, after the nomination of McKinley for 
the presidency, he was chosen chairman of the National Republican 
committee and managed that campaign. He has been re-chosen for 
that position for the campaign of 1900. He was appointed to the Uni- 
ted States Senate asa Republican to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of John Sherman in 1897 to become Secretary of State. He was 
elected by the Legislature to fill out the short term and re-elected, so 
that his term of service will expire March 4, 1905. 
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MARCUS A. HANNA 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OHIO 


JOHN HAY 


John Hay, Secretary of State of the United States, is one of the 
most notable figures in the diplomatic service of America. The death 
of Vice-President Hobart makes Mr. Hay the successor apparent to the 
presidency in case of the “removal, death, resignation, or inability” of 
President McKinley before March 4, 1901. 

A man of great and varied abilities, graduating at Brown University 
at twenty, he began by studying law with Abraham Lincoln in Spring- 
field. He gained admission to the bar of the Supreme Court of Ilinois 
in 1861, then came immediately to Washington as assistant secretary to 
President Lincoln, acted also as his adjutant and aid-de-camp and 
served for several months under Generals Hunter and Gillmore with the 
rank of major and the brevet. of colonel. 

Upon the death of President Lincoln Colonel Hay went to Paris as 
secretary of legation, next to Vienna as secretary of legation and charge- 
de-affaires and then as secretary of legation to Spain. He returned to 
America to become editorial writer on the New York Tribune for five 
years. He served as Assistant Secretary of State from November 1, 
1879, until May 38, 1881, and on March 19, 1897, took the chief place in 
our diplomatic service as ambassador to Great Britain. He became 
Secretary of State September 20, 1898. Although he has never served 
long in any one office, except the four years as assistant secretary to 
President Lincoln, he has made his mark and added to his reputation by 
his thorough and skillful work in every post. 

Colonel Hay has won even more repute by his literary work than by 
his activity in politics and diplomacy. His most important book is the 
“Life of Lincoln,” written in collaboration with John G. Nicolay, which 
was published in several volumes. 

Colonel Hay’s poems had previously gained for him a wide reputation 
as a keen humorist and sympathetic observer of human nature. His 
“Pike County Ballads,” published in 1871; “Jim Bludso” and “Little 
Breeches” have become exceedingly popular. His “Castilian Days,” 
Studies of Spanish life and character, the fruit of his sojourn in Spain as 
a diplomatic officer of the United States, appeared in 1871. 

His marriage to the daughter of Amasa Stone, the Cleveland multi- 
millionaire, brought Colonel Hay great wealth and their home in Wash- 
ington is one of the famous houses of the capital city. 


JOHN HAY 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


ELIHU ROOT 


Elihu Root, of New York, Secretary of War, in accepting the post 
vacated by Mr. Alger, has come into greater responsibilities in the ad- 
ministration of our military affairs than has any other man since Edwin 
M. Stanton directed the affairs of war during the Rebellion. When Pres- 
ident McKinley announced in Cabinet meeting on July 21, 1899, that it 
was his intention to ask Mr. Root to take the office, he said, in effect, that 
he regarded it under the present and prospective conditions as second to 
no other in the Cabinet and that he had selected Mr. Root because he felt 
that the place demanded a man of unusual ability, strength and discre- 
tion. The members of the Cabinet, in warmly approving the President’s 
choice, generally added that they regarded the Secretaryship of War as 
now the most important Cabinet office. President McKinley had been 
keeping Mr. Root in mind for some great duty like this ever since offering 
him the mission to Spain, which General Woodford took after Mr. Root 
had felt obliged to decline the honor, and now the duty was so great as to 
warrant his belief that Mr. Root would feel obliged to respond to its de- 
mand as an imperative call to patriotic service of the highest character 
and importance. The President’s expectation was promptly justified by 
Mr. Root, who accepted the invitation like a good soldier obeying a com- 
mand, and has thus far filled the difficult position with intelligence, skill 
and tact seldom equalled. 

Mr. Root was born in Clinton, Oneida County, New York, February 
15, 1845. His father was Oren Root, for many years professor of mathe- 
matics in Hamilton College, where Mr. Root himself graduated, paying 
for his own education with the money he earned teaching school. Then 
he studied law, completing his course at the U niversity Law School, in 
New York City. 

He took from the beginning a public-spirited, interest in politics and 
engaged actively on the Republican side. The only office he ever held 
before becoming Secretary of War was that of United States District 
Attorney at New York City, to which he was appointed by his friend, 
President Arthur, and in which he served with success for two vears. For 
many years Mr. Root has been recognized as one of the leaders of the New 
York bar. 
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ECRETARY OF WAR 


JOHN DAVIS LONG 


No other member of President McKinley’s Cabinet has been more 
constantly and seriously occupied, since the fall of 1897, than the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, John Davis Long. From the moment the Cuban 
question began to assume a look that threatened a possible disturbance 
of peaceful relations between Spain and the United States, the navy 
department began devoting its energies to the development of its power. 
In a few months, with the least possible advertisement of its purposes, 
the service advanced rapidly from a condition of unreadiness to one of 
comparatively great efficiency. 

Mr. Long was born in Buckfield, Oxford County, Me., October 27, 
1838. He received a common school education in his native place, an 
academic education at Hebron, a neighboring town, and a collegiate 
education at Harvard. He composed the class ode to be sung at the 
commencement in 1857. After leaving college he accepted the position 
as principal of the Westford Academy, where he remained two years. 
He then entered the Harvard law school, completing his legal studies in 
the offices of Peleg W. Chandler and Sidney Bartlett in Boston. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1861, began to practice in his native town, and 
became partner of Stillman B. Allen, in Boston, in 1862, when his citi- 
zenship in Massachusetts began. 

In 1875 he first entered the political arena and was elected to the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. He was re-elected to the Leg- 
islature in 1876, 1877 and 1878 and during these years was speaker of 
the House. At the Republican convention in 1878 he received the 
nomination for Lieutenant-Governor on the ticket with Hon. Thomas 
Talbot, and was elected. He was nominated for the governorship in 
the following year and was elected, his opponent being General B. F. 
Butler. In 1880 he was unanimously renominated for a second term 
and was elected. He held the office by re-election until 1883. Then he 
declined a re-election and his constituents in the Second Congressional 
district of Massachusetts nominated him for the national legislature 
by acclamation, He was elected and served six years. 

Mr. Long then returned to the practice of his profession and was one 
of the busiest lawyers in Boston till President McKinley took him from 
his office, his home, and his books to become the head of the navy depart- 
ment. He was considered a strong candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination for the vice-presidency, and even the administration favorite, 
but Governor Roosevelt, of New York, developed impregnable strength 
and Secretary Long’s name was not presented, 


JOHN D. LONG 
SECRETARY OF NAVY 


JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER 


Joseph Benson Foraker, like Lincoln and Grant, is from the farm. 
He was born among the picturesque hills of the interior of the State, in a 
log cabin near Rainsboro, Highland County, Ohio, July 5, 1846. The be- 
ginning of his education was in the district school. 

He was but sixteen years old when he enlisted as a private in Com- 
pany A, Highty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He was the 
first man mustered in and the last man mustered out. He served in 
this regiment until the close of the war, at which time by successive pro- 
motions he had risen to the rank of first heutenant and brevet captain. 

Before he was nineteen years old the war was over, and the boy sol- 
dier, with a record of three years of brilliant military service, returned 
to the farm, the mill and the school. After two years at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio, he entered Cornell University and 
graduated in the first class, July 1, 1869. While attending Cornell he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar and began the practice of the 
law at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 14, 1869. The following year he was 
married to Miss Julia Bundy, of Wellston, Ohio. 

The advance of the young attorney was steady and permanent. His 
marvelous ability coupled with infinite capacity for hard work marked 
him a conspicuous figure among the young men at the bar and in 1876 he 
was nominated on the Republican ticket for common pleas judge, but was 
defeated. In April, 1879, he was elected judge of the superior court of 
Cincinnati and presided with signal distinction. So thorough was he 
in his researches before announcing a decision that none he has given has 
been reversed. After three years he resigned on account of ill health, his 
resignation being accepted upon his insistence in the face of the most 
urgent protests from the leading members of the bar. Then he returned 
to the practice of law and in 1883 was placed on the Republican State 
ticket as nominee for Governor, but was defeated. Two years later he 
was renominated and elected, serving four years. In 1889 he was nomi- 
nated the fourth time for Governor, but was defeated by James E. Camp- 
bell. He was elected United States Senator, January 15, 1896, to 
succeed Calvin 8. Brice, and took his seat, March 4, 1897. His term 
will expire March 3, 1903. 


JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OHIO 


LYMAN JUDSON GAGE 


Lyman Judson Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, was born at De 
Ruyter, Madison county, New York, June 28, 1836. When he was but 
ten years old, his family removed to Rome, Oneida county, New York, 
where at the age of seventeen he began his career as a financier by as- 
suming the duties of office boy, and clerk in the Oneida Central bank. 
Mr. Gage’s learning is self-acquired. His school days were few and 
ended when he was fourteen years of age. 

In 1855 he went to Chicago to seek his fortune. Finding no ready 
clerical employment, he went to work in a planing mill but did not re- 
main there long. His natural capabilities soon secured him a position 
in the office, and in 1858 he re-entered the banking business by becom- 
ing a book-keeper for the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company. With- 
in a year he was the paying teller of that concern. In 1860 he was as- 
sistant cashier, and cashier in 1861. When the Chicago Clearing House 
was organized Mr. Gage was offered the management. He declined the 
position, but undertook its duties until the project was fairly launched. 

Mr. Gage’s connection with the First National Bank began in 1868, 
when he was appointed cashier. In 1882 he was elected vice president, 
and in 1891, on the retirement of S. M. Nickerson, Mr. Gage succeeded 
him as president of the bank. Mr. Gage was elected President of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in May, 1890, but resigned when he ac- 
cepted the presidency of the bank. 

Mr. Gage has been identified with many public enterprises and also 
many private concerns which were of such wide influence as to be semi- 
public in their character. Tle was a member of the Clearing House 
Committee when the Chicago Clearing House Association was first or- 
ganized, He became at once an officer of the Citizens’ League on its 
organization in 1885. He was a director of the Union Stockyards Na- 
tional Bank on its organization in 1869. He was one of the Executive 
Committee of the Commercial Club at its inception in 1885. He was 
Vice President of the Union Club in 1884; Treasurer of the Y. M. CG A. 
An 187879; Treasurer of the Art Institute for several years; for three 
terms President of the American Banker’s Association, and one of the 
chief promoters of the musical festivals and concerts which have done 
so much to place Chicago in the front rank as a musical center. He 
was Chairman of the Committee on Finance for the Republican National 
Convention of 1880. 


LYMAN J. GAGE 
SECRETARY OF TREASURY 


JOHN: MELEEN SEH ORSION 


John Mellen Thurston, of Omaha, was born at Montpelier, Vermont, 
August 21, 1847. His ancestors were Puritans; their settlement in this 
country dates back to 1636. His grandfather Mellen and great-grand- 
father Thurston were both soldiers in the Revolutionary war. Mr. 
Thurston’s father was a tanner and a farmer. His parents removed to 
Wisconsin when he was a boy, and after his father had died in 
the war, young Thurston sawed wood, built fences and worked in the 
harvest field, contributing his earnings to the support of his mother. In 
1868 he went to Chicago, bought an express wagon and horse, and for 
about a year drove over Chicago delivering goods for various wholesale 
houses. After one year of that work he returned home to Beaver Dam 
and began to trap and catch fish under the ice. During this time he at- 
tended the public school at Beaver Dam and the next year entered Way- 
land University at the same place. 

In May, 1869, he was admitted to the bar and in the fall he went to 
Omaha and opened up an office. He was elected justice of the peace in 
1871, city attorney of Omaha in 1874 and a member of the Nebraska Leg- 
islature in 1875. In 1877 he was made assistant general attorney for the 
Union Pacific Railway company and in 1888 became general solicitor at 
a salary of $12,000 a year. 

In politics Mr. Thurston has always been an ardent Republican. In 
1884 he was a delegate to the National Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago, and seconded the nomination of John A. Logan for Vice-President. 
In 1888 he became temporary chairman of the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago and his speech on that occasion was regarded as so 
eloquent that it gave him a national reputation. He was president of the 
Republican League of the United States from 1889 to 1891. He was 
Selected as permanent chairman of the Republican National Convention 
held in St. Louis in June, 1896, which nominated Major William Me- 
Kinley for President. 

January 15, 1895, he was elected to the United States Senate. His 
eloquent speech in the Senate on the Cuban question, after a journey of 
investigation in that unhappy island, was one of the most. potent factors 
in influencing American intervention to obtain freedom for the Cubans. 
His term of service will expire March 3, 1901. 


JOHN MELLEN THURSTON 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA 


CHARLES E, LITTLEFIELD 


Charles E. Littlefield was born in Lebanon, York county, Maine, in 
1851. His father was the Rey. W. H. Littlefield, a minister of the Bap- 
tist Church, a gentleman of broad culture as well as a marked bent for 
mechanics. The son, after a high school education, was put to work 
at the carpenter’s bench. From carpentry he graduated into the pattern 
shop of a granite company, and among other things helped to prepare 
and box the stone for the State, War and Navy Department building in 
Washington., [rom his wages he saved enough to enter a law office in 
Rockland and study for the bar, and his work was so thorough that he 
passed the best examination of any applicant for admission in the history 
of Knox county. 

Settling in Rockland, his present home, Mr. Littlefield opened a law 
office, and it was not long before his worth became generally known and 
practice came to him rapidly. His eloquence and the force of his logic 
made him a striking figure in the courtroom. His professional ability 
naturally drew him into the political field. He became a member of 
the city council, then a member of the Republican county committee, 
and next of the Republican State committee. He was elected county 
attorney in spite of a normal Democratic majority, and in 1885 was 
elected to the Legislature, then re-elected and chosen speaker during 
his second term. Two years later he was chosen Attorney General by the 
people and, with the exception of Thomas B. Reed, he was the youngest 
man who ever held that office in Maine. 

Mr. Littlefield’s first public service was in the Maine Legislature, 
where he interested himself successfully in several measures for improv- 
ing the condition of the working people, regulating the hours of labor, 
and extending the protection of the law over children employed in 
factories. 

Mr. Littlefield is regarded by all not only as a worthy successor to the 
late Nelson Dingley, but as a man who will uphold the reputation of the 
State of Blaine and Reed in the House of Representatives. His speech 
in the case of Roberts of Utah and his outspoken opposition to the Porto 
Rico tariff bill have placed him conspicuously in the public eye and have 
called forth the opinions of the critics in the House as to his capacity and 
his promise. That he has become an influence which must be reckoned 
with nobody seems inclined to gainsay. 
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CHARLES E. 


WILLIAM BOYD ALLISON 


William Boyd Allison, of Dubuque, was born in Perry, Ohio, March 2, 
1829. His father was a farmer and the future Senator lived the life of 
the ordinary country boy, working on the farm three-fourths of the year 
and attending the district school in winter. His substantial educa- 
tion was acquired at Alleghany College, in Meadville, Pennsylvania, and 
at the Western Reserve College, in Hudson, Ohio. He studied law at 
Wooster, Ohio, and was admitted to the bar in 1852. He practiced law 
in Ashland, Ohio, and in 1857 moved to Dubuque, Lowa. 

He at once became interested in Iowa politics. He had known Sam- 
uel J. Kirkwood in Ohio and naturally became an adherent to the man 
since known in Iowa as the War Governor. Mr. Allison was a delegate 
to the State Convention which nominated Mr. Kirkwood in 1859. In 
1860 he was honored by being sent as a delegate to the National Republi- 
can Convention, the Convention which nominated Abraham Lincoln. 
When Lincoln issued his second call for troops, Governor Kirkwood 
placed Mr. Allison on, the:staff with the rank of colonel and gaye him 
authority to raise regiments in Northwestern Iowa, and to equip them 
for service in the field. He raised in all four regiments. 

Mr. Allison was elected to Congress in 1862 and served four terms, 
retiring in 1871. He,first took his seat in the House on March 3, 1863. 
James G. Blaine and’ James A. Garfield took their seats in the same 
House for the first time. Mr. Allison was prominent on the Ways and 
Means Committee while he served in the House and declined a re-election 
in 1870. Two years later he was chosen to succeed James Harlan in the 
United States Senate, taking his seat March 4, 1873. He has been re- 
elected four times since and his term of service of thirty years as a 
Senator will expire in 1903. 

Mr. Allison’s most conspicuous service has been in connection with 
financial legislation. For years he bas been recognized as one of the 
highest authofities on finance and of late perhaps the strongest and most 
influential member of the Senate. Mr. Allison was twice tendered a seat 
in the Cabinet, first by President Garfield and next by President Harri- 
son, each time declining the honor and remaining a Senator. On two 
occasions he has been a prominent candidate before the Republican Na- 
tional Convention for the Presidential nomination. 


WILLIAM B. ALLISON 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM IOWA 


CUSHMAN KELLOGG DAVIS 


Cushman Kellogg Davis, of St. Paul, was born in Henderson, Jeffer- 
son County, New York, June 16, 1838, He removed with his parents to 
Waukesha County, Wisconsin, at an early age, and was educated at Car- 
roll College, Waukesha, and Michigan University, where he graduated in 
June, 1857. On his return to Wisconsin he was employed as deputy 
clerk of the Supreme Court at Madison. 

He was first lieutenant in the Twenty-eighth Wisconsin Infantry in 
1862-64 and served as assistant adjutant general on the staff of General 
Willis A. Gorman, of St. Paul. In 1865 he came to Minnesota and began 
the practice of law in St. Paul in partnership with General Gorman, 
under the firm name of Gorman and Davis. 

His political career began as a member of the Minnesota Legislature. 
Then he became Governor of the State and finally Senator. He is now 
serving his second term. President McKinley made him a member of 
the commission which met at Paris, September, 1898, to arrange terms 
of peace between the United States and Spain. Prior to that event he 
was a leader in the national Senate on Republican war policy and a 
powerful force at all times for fair construction of the Constitution and 
persistent upholding of its meaning. As a strong, able practitioner of 
the law he became well known to the United States Supreme Court fifteen 
years ago. One of his strongest characteristics is, that although a man 
past the prime of life he remains a student, always delving for the basic 
principles underlying new situations and new questions. He reads 
more and perhaps makes more practical application of his reading than 
‘does any other member of the Senate. As a speaker he is forceful and 
convincing; as a public man he has always kept in close touch with the 
best thought of the country. He is essentially a Western product. 
Twice he has been mentioned for the vice-presidency. Senator Dayis’ 
free trade amendment to the Porto Rican House bill offered in March 
struck the popular chord. His Republicanism is of the most stalwart 
kind. His fame extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as one of the 
most influential members of the Senate and one of the deepest students of 
our foreign relations. He is chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


CUSHMAN KELLOGG DAVIS 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 


JOTINGG So LOONER 


John C. Spooner, of Madison, was born at Lawrenceburg, Dearborn 
County, Indiana, January 6, 1843. Sixteen years later his home was 
changed by the removal of his father’s family to Madison, Wisconsin. 
Having graduated from the State University there in 1864, he imme- 
diately enlisted as a private in Company D, in the 40th Wisconsin Volun- 
teers. Sickness compelled him to retire from the army for a short time, 
during which he was Assistant State Librarian. He then raised a com- 
pany of the 50th Wisconsin, which was sent to Fort Rice, North Dakota, 
to fight Indians. He was mustered out in July, 1866, with the rank of 
major, but eighteen months subsequent service on the staff of Governor 
Fairchild, as private and military secretary, entitled him to be known as 
“Colonel.” 

Admission to the bar was gained in 1867, and until 1870 Colonel 
Spooner served as Assistant Attorney-General of the State, when he re- 
moved to Hudson, where he practiced law from 1870 until 1884. Having 
been elected a member of the Legislature, he vigorously championed there 
the cause of the State University, for which reason he was soon after ap- 
pointed one of the Regents of that institution. For twelve years Colonel 
Spooner was general solicitor of the West. Wisconsin Railroad company 
and of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railroad company. 
In his law practice Colonel Spooner won distinction as a logical and 
forcible leader. He has hardly an equal as an orator in Wisconsin. Upon 
his advent to the Senate in 1885 he was recognized as an alert, ener- 
getic man of affairs and a shrewd politician. He was chairman of the 
Wisconsin delegation to the National Republican Convention in 1888. 
In 1891 he was succeeded as United States Senator by William F. Vilas, 
a Democrat. Senator Spooner was again chairman of the Wisconsin 
delegation to the National Republican Convention at Minneapolis in 
1892, and was nominated a few months later for Governor, but was de- 
feated. In 1893 he removed from Hudson to Madison, where he en- 
gaged in the practice of law. He was elected United States Senator 
January 27, 1897. His term of service will expire March 3, 1903. 

Earnest Republican he is, and firm in his convictions of the views 
which the party supports, Senator Spooner has not hesitated at times 
to oppose his party’s action when he felt it to be in violation of the basic 
principles of Republicanism. In such cases he has the courage of his 
convictions. ; 


JOHN C. SPOONER 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN 


GEORGES SHO sr 


George F. Hoar of Worcester, Mass., was born in Concord, Mass., 
August 29, 1826. He studied in early youth at Concord Academy and 
graduated at Harvard College in 1846. He studied law and graduated 
at the Dane Law School, Harvard University, then settled at Worcester 
where he practiced. He was a member of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1852 and of the State Senate in 1857; was City Solicitor in 
1860. He was elected a Representative to the Forty-first, Forty-sec- 
ond, Forty-third and Forty-fourth Congresses. He declined a renomi- 
nation for Representative in the Forty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. Hoar was an overseer of Harvard College from 1874 till 1880. 
He declined re-election then, but was re-elected once more in 1896. He 
was chosen President of the Association of the Alumni of Harvard, but 
declined. He presided over the Massachusetts State Republican con- 
ventions of 1871, 1877, 1882 and 1885, and was a delegate to the Republi- 
can National Convention of 1876 at Cincinnati, and of 1880, 1884 and 
1888, at Chicago, presiding over the convention of 1880. He was chair- 
man of the Massachusetts delegation in 1880, 1884 and 1888. He was 
one of the managers on the part of the House of Representatives of the 
Belknap impeachment trial in 1876, and was a member of the Electoral 
Commission in 1876. | 

Senator Hoar was Regent of the Smithsonian Institution in 1880; 
has been President and Vice President of the American Antiquarian 
Society; President of the American Historical Association, Trustee of 
the Peabody Museum of Archaeology,Trustee of the Leicester Academy, 
is a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, of the American 
Historical Society, the Historic-Genealogical Society, the Virginia His- 
torical Society, and corresponding member of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. He is a trustee of the Peabody fund. He has re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Laws from William and Mary, Amherst, 
Yale and Harvard Colleges. He was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate as a Republican, to succeed George 8. Boutwell. He took his seat 
March 5, 1877, and was re-elected in 1883, 1889, and 1895, 
service will expire March 3, 1901. 

Senator Hoar is the most eminent example of divergence from his 
party’s views on imperialism, believing as he does that the Fi 
should be granted their independence. 


His term of 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


The youngest man in the United States Senate is Albert J. Beveridge 
of Indiana. He is a native of Ohio. He was born October 6, 1862, in 
Highland county, and was sent to the Senate at the age of thirty-six. 

Beveridge’s career has been one of hard application and indomitable 
pluck. The removal of his family from Ohio to Indiana was a conse- 
quence of serious reverses, and a life of privation and hardship began. 
While a boy his time was given up to two purposes: study that he might 
learn; work that he might study. Out of the farm and the logging-camp 
he wrung the necessary funds for his early education. He made his way 
through the high school of the town in which he lived by entering the 
fall and winter terms late and quitting early each year, and by working 
nights and mornings. 

He entered De Pauw University, became the steward of a college club, 
and in this way passed through his first year, at the end of which he 
began by merit to win for himself the series of prizes in scholarship, phil- 
osophy, science and oratory which, by the end of his college course, 
amounted to enough to pay two years of his expenses. 

After graduation he entered the law office of Joseph E. McDonald, 
and the firm of McDonald & Butler offered him their managing clerkship 
at the end of the year. Beveridge’s first case before a jury was in the 
United States court, with General Harrison and his firm on the other 
side. The case lasted many days, during which the day set for Mr. 
Beveridge’s wedding to Miss Katherine Langsdale of Greencastle arrived, 
and Judge Woods adjourned court. Beveridge went to Greencastle, was 
married, returned that night to Indianapolis, and next morning was 
again in court to attend to his case. 

When only twenty-two years of age he began his political career, 
during the Blaine campaign of 1884, addressing his first audience in a 
blacksmith shop, and on the second occasion speaking in a barn. It is 
said that he has made more speeches in Indiana, and devoted more time 
to his party, than any other man in the State. 

The most conspicuous speech the young senator has yet made was 
that delivered in the Senate January 9, 1900, advocating the retention of 
the Philippines. Senator Beveridge spent the summer of 1899 in a jour- 
ney to the newly-acquired archipelago and, studying the Situation as 
carefully as possible, he was able to present his views of the islands and 
their people most eloquently and forcibly. 
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ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
DIANA 


HAZEN S. PINGREE 


Hazen S. Pingree was born in Denmark, Maine, August 30, 1840. 
Until he was fourteen years of age the Governor of Michigan worked 
hard on his father’s small farm. Attending school in winter, he gained 
a fair education. When not laboring on the farm he found employment 
in cotton mills. Seeking more steady work, Mr. Pingree went to Hop- 
kinton, Massachusetts, and entered a shoe factory there where he learned 
the trade of a cutter. When the war began, young Pingree enlisted 
at once, and was enrolled in the Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. He 
has an unblemished military record. After the close of the war Mr. Pin- 
gree went to Detroit and engaged in the shoe business. This business 
was successful and grew until today his establishment is the largest boot 
and shoe factory in the West, employing 700 persons. 

Mr. Pingree’s entrance into politics was in 1889 when Detroit was a 
Democratic city by majorities ranging from four to five thousand. A 
Republican Mayor was wanted and Pingree was nominated and elected 
by a surprisingly large majority. He served the city of Detroit in this 
office four terms. In 1896 Mr. Pingree was elected Governor of his 
State. 

Both as a city and State executive Mr. Pingree has been identified 
with various reforms, and his rapid rise in national prominence has 
made him conspicuous above the average. Often he is named as a pos- 
sible future candidate for the Presidency, and his friends believe that his 
well-known sympathies with the people would give him great strength. 
He has been called an enemy to corporations and trusts, invariably 
standing on the side of the people. One of Mr. Pingree’s most famous 
undertakings was the allotment of public lands for cultivation by the 
worthy poor and unemployed of Detroit, during the period of his Mavor- 
alty. Several hundred acres were thus allotted, seeds were furnished and 
the resulting crops became the property of those who had cultivated the 
land. The remarkable success of this novel idea resulted in its initiation 
in many other cities and gained for its originator the nick-name of 
“Potato-patch Pingree.” 

During his Governorship of the State of Michigan, Mr. Pingree has 
continued his reform policies. He is an opponent of inequality in tax- 
ation, the improper use of railway passes and federal patronage to influ- 
ence legislation and oppressive business methods by corporations, I 
all of these subjects he has been prominent as an adv 
legislation. 
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HAZEN S. PINGREE 
GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN 


RICHARD FRANKLIN PETTIGREW 


Richard Franklin Pettigrew, the famous radical Silver Republican 
Senator from South Dakota, was born in Ludlow, Vermont, July 26, 
1848, his father being a merchant of that place. When the future polit- 
ical leader was six years old, the family removed to Rock County, Wis- 
consin, settling first in Union and then in Evansville in the same 
township. He prepared for college in the Evansville Academy, and in 
1866 went to Beloit and entered the college there. He started to work 
his way through the course by taking care of one of the college build- 
ings. While so engaged his father died and he was compelled to return 
home and assume the management of the farm, thus cutting his college 
course to two years. Young Pettigrew, however, did not relax his 
studies. For one term he taught school near home, and another wip 
ter he was similarly employed near Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He spent the 
spring of 1869 in the law school of the University of Wisconsin, and 
thus finished his school education. 

In July, 1869, Mr. Pettigrew went to Dakota as a laborer in the em- 
ploy of a United States deputy surveyor. The route led them to the 
present site of Sioux Falls, and the young man then and there decided 
to make that part of the West his home. Having been admitted to the 
bar at Janesville, Wisconsin, in 1870, as soon as spring opened he 
started for Sioux Falls again, arriving there, after weeks of delay by 
bad roads and high water, with just 25 cents in his pocket. 

Mr. Pettigrew at once engaged in the surveying and real estate bus- 
iness. He opened a law office in 1872 and has been engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession in Sioux Falls ever since. He was elected to the 

«Dakota Legislature as a member of the Council in 1877 and 1879. He 

owas a delegate to the Forty-seventh Congress from Dakota Territory, 

~ and came back to the Council in 1884. He was a member of the South 
Dakota Constitutional Convention in 1883, and was chairman of the 
Committee on Public Indebtedness, framing the provisions of the con- 
stitution on that subject. He was elected to the United States Senate 
in 1889 when South Dakota was admitted to the Union, and was re- 
elected in 1895. His term of service will expire March 38, 1901. 


RICHARD F. PETTIGREW 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 
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EDWARD OLIVER WOLCOTT 


Edward Oliver Wolcott, of Colorado, was born in Long Meadow, 
Mass., March 26, 1848. | He comes from the Wolcotts of New England, 
and can boast a kindred line of statesmen, soldiers and patriots as proud 
as New England can claim. He is a lineal descendant of the original 
Henry Wolcott, one of the first colonists of Connecticut, who settled at 
Windsor in 1630. Mr. Wolcott is one of eleven children of the Rev. 
Samuel Wolcott, D. D., who was famous as a Congregational minister. 
On his mother’s side Senator Wolcott has a worthy ancestry. His 
mother was Miss Harriet Pope, daughter of Jonathan Adams Pope, for 
many years a resident of Norwich. Mr. Pope was a cotton merchant 
and perhaps knew more about and had more to do with developing the 
cotton-spinning industry than any other man in New England. 

Senator Wolcott served for a few months as a private in the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth regiment of Ohio Volunteers in 1864. He en- 
tered Yale College in 1866, but did not graduate. He graduated from 
the Harvard Law School in 1871 and removed to Colorado to join his 
brother, Henry R. Wolcott, who had been twe years in that State. Mr. 
Wolcott first taught school at Blackhawk, a little mining camp, at the 
salary of $50 per month, and at the same time was hard at work in the 
study of the law. He did not like the school room and a little later 
went to Georgetown, where he edited a newspaper and continued in 
the practice of law. As his practice increased he gave up journalism 
and in 1876 he was elected District Attorney. Mr. Wolcott served his 
constituents well, and rising rapidly in prominence as a successful prac- 
titioner more lucrative things came to him. He became interested in 
mines and railways, first as an attorney for their interests and then 
as an investor. Finally in 1889 he was elected to the United States 
Senate as a Republican, and re-elected six years later. His term will ex: 
pire March 3, 1901. Senator Wolcott was one of the members of the 
commission appointed by President McKinley to negotiate in the in- 
terest of bimetallism with the European governments soon after his 
election and wrote a most interesting report of his work. . He was also 
temporary chairman of the Republican National Convention of 1900 in 
Philadelphia, which renominated Mr, McKinley for the Presidency. 


EDWARD O. WOLCOTT 


SENATOR FROM COLORADO 
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UNITED STATE 


CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS 


The junior Senator from Indiana may be said almost to have begun 
his political career with his present position, for although his influence 
and advice have been felt in the party councils before, he had never held 
public office prior to his election to the Senate. 

Senator Fairbanks, now of Indianapolis, was born on a farm near 
Unionville Center, Union County, Ohio, May 11, 1852. He was educated 
in the common schools of the neighborhood and in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Delaware, Ohio, graduating in the classical course of that insti- 
tution in 1872. Two years later he was admitted to the bar by the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, and almost immediately removed to Indianapolis 
where he has ever since practiced his profession. 

Although not an office-holder, he has been known for many years in 
his State, as a successful railway and corporation lawyer, financier and 
even politician. As arelief from his other cares he has also been a con- 
tributor to the press. He was elected a trustee of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 1885. His private fortune is very large, most of it gained 
by fortunate railway investments and enterprises. He has been a di- 
rector of several important roads and president of the Terre Haute and 
Peoria Railway. 

In 1893 Mr. Fairbanks was unanimously chosen as the nominee of 
the Republican caucus for United States Senator in the Indiana Legis- 
lature and subsequently received his entire party vote in the Legis- 
lature, but was defeated by David Turpie, Democrat. In 1896 he was a 
delegate-at-large from Indiana to the Republican National Convention 
at St. Louis, where Mr. McKinley was nominated for the presidency, and 
was temporary chairman of that convention. He had been chairman 
of the Indiana State Republican convention in 1892, and again in 1898 
he filled the same chair. In January, L897, Mr. Fairbanks was chosen 
Senator by the Republican legislators, over Daniel W. Voorhees, 
Democrat. His competitor before the Republican caucus had been Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace, author of “Ben Hur.” Senator Fairbanks was ap- 
pointed a member of the United States and British Joint High Com- 
mission, which met in Quebec in 1898 for the adjustment of Canadian- 
American questions and was chairman of the United States Commis- 
sion. Heisa warm friend of President McKinley, a strong supporter of 
his views and policies, and at one time was Seriously considered as the 
“administration candidate” for the Vice Presidential nomination of 
1990. His term of service in the Senate will expire March 3, 1903. 


CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM INDIANA 


CHAUNCEY “MITGHELEDSDEREW 


Chauncey Mitchell Depew, for many years one of New York’s most 
widely known citizens, was born in Peekskill, N. Y., April 23, 1834. 
Mr. Depew’s remote ancestors were French Huguenots, who came to this 
country about 1685 and were among the founders of New-Rochelle. 
In his school days Chauncey Depew was an omnivorous reader and an 
eager student of history. He was a delicate child with yellow hair and 
awkward ways, and while his boy friends played football or went fishing, 
he found his most satisfying recreation in the companionship of books. 

After his graduation from the Peekskill Academy he went to Yale 
College, where he graduated with honors in 1856. He then returned to 
his native village and studied law in the office of William Nelson and 
was admitted to the bar in 1858. That same year he was elected a dele- 
gate to the Republican State Convention and the following year he took 
the stump for Abraham Lincoln. In 1861 he received his first public 
office, being elected to the Legislature, and served two terms in that 
capacity. In 1864 Mr. Depew received the Republican nomination for 
Secretary of State and was elected by a majority of 30,000. It was in 
this campaign that he first displayed clearly the remarkable ability in 
public speaking which has since then been so generally recognized. 

In 1866 he was appointed attorney for the New York & Harlem 
Railroad Company and three years later he became attorney for the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, and afterwards be- 
came a member of the board of directors. Mr. Depew’s influence grew 
with the growth of the Vanderbilt system of railroads, and in 1875 he 
became general counsel for the entire system and was elected a director 
in each of the lines comprised in it. Mr. Depew’s influence in railroad 
circles has been constantly increasing, until he has reached the position 
of chairman of tle board of directors of the entire Vanderbilt system 
of railroads. 

Mr. Depew was a candidate for the presidential nomination at the 
National Republican Convention of 1888. He has probably made as 
many political speeches as any man of his time. He has spoken publicly 
from one to six weeks in every political campaign in this country for 
thirty-nine years. In addition to his political speeches he has delivered 
innumerable addresses on a great variety of public occasions. 

Mr. Depew was elected to the United States Senate in 1899 and his 
term of service will expire March 3, 1905. 


CHAUNCEY MITCHELL DEPEW 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 


NELSON WILMARTH ALDRICH 


Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich, of Providence, was born at Foster, Rhode 
Island, November 6, 1841. During the greater portion of his life before 
the year 1858, he resided in the State of Connecticut, at Killingly, Wind- 
ham County. After having received a superior preparatory education 
he became a student at the Providence Conference Seminary, East 
Greenwich, R. I. 

Young Aldrich left that institution in 1857, and proceeded to Provi- 
dence, where he began a business career, which has proved exceedingly 
prosperous. The Senator resides in Providence, where he still continues 
his business. He was elected a member of the Common Council of the 
City of Providence in the year 1869, and continued a member until 
1875. In 1871-73 he presided over its deliberations. His fellow citizens 
elected him to the General Assembly of Rhode Island, of which he was 
a member in 1875 and 1876, in the second of these years Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. After being a member of the Forty-sixth 
and Forty-seventh Congresses, on October 5, 1881, Mr. Aldrich was 
elected by the Grand Committee of both Houses of the Rhode Island 
Legislature, a United States Senator for the unexpired term of Senator 
Burnside, deceased. He took his seat December 5, 1881, and was re- 
elected in 1886, 1893 and 1899. 

Senator Aldrich is a man of culture, refinement and energy. The 
great influence which he has exerted in the Senate is a distinct tribute 
to his personal qualities. Small as the State of Rhode Island is, and 
not of great political consequence in its voting possibilities, the repre- 
sentatives of the little commonwealth in the halls of Congress have had 
to stand on merit alone. They have not had the backing of a New York 
or a Pennsylvania to give them importance entirely outside of their own 
personalities. Senator Aldrich has been popular as a man and influ- 
ential as a legislator. His wide experience in business affairs, and his 
invariable success in commerce have acted to give weight to his opinions 
whenever commercial questions have been under consideration. Sena- 
tor Aldrich is chairman of the committee on Rules, and is a hardwork- 
ing member of the committees on Finance, Interstate Commerce, Cor- 
porations Organized in the District of Columbia, and Transportation 
Routes to the Seaboard. 


NELSON W. ALDRICH 
RHODE ISLAND 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, who has been a prominent figure particu- 
larly by reason of his active work for the reform of the consular service, 
and who made an interesting report from the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee upon the bill for the reorganization of all grades of Consuls and 
the extension to them of the protection of the Civil Service law, was 
born in Boston, Mags., May 12,1850. He was educated in the best pri- 
vate schools of New England and entered Harvard College at the age of 
seventeen, graduating with the class of 1871. He subsequently studied 
law at the Harvard Law School and graduated in 1875, with the degree 
of LL. B. He was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1876. 

Mr. Lodge served two terms as member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Massachusetts Legislature and was afterward elected to the 
Fiftieth Congress, where he served in the House of Representatives four 
terms and until he was chosen to succeed Henry L. Dawes in the Sen- 
ate. While in the House, Senator Lodge was a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and made a close study of the foreign relations of the 
United States, with special reference to the diplomatic and consular ser- 
vice, and was a prominent figure in all debates upon international ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Lodge has made literature his profession, and there are few pub- 
lic men who have made more valuable contributions to history and biog- 
raphy. He was University lecturer on American history at Harvard 
College from 1876 to 1879, for three years edited the North American 
Review, and for two years filled the same important function on the In- 
ternational Review. Among the historical and biographical works 
from his pen should be mentioned “Life and Letters of George Cabot.” 
“A History of the English Colonies in America,” biographies of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Daniel Webster, which appeared in the American 
Statesman series; “Studies in History,” and a carefully edited edition of 
the “Works of Alexander Hamilton.” In addition, Mr. Lodge has 
edited a volume of prose tales and one of poems. His most recent liter. 
ary work is a history of the Spanish-American war, which appeared 
serially in a magazine before it was issued in book form. Few young 
members of the Senate have taken so important a part in the work of 
that body as Senator Lodge. At the expiration of his first term he was 
re-elected and his term of service will expire March 3, 1905. 


HENRY C. LODGE 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


JAMES MCMILLAN 


James McMillan, of Detroit, was born in Hamilton, Ontario, May 12, 
1838. He received his early education in the common schools, and was 
prepared for college in the preparatory school of Dr. Tassie, who had 
acquired a considerable reputation for fitting youth to enter the Uni- 
versity at Toronto, At the age of fourteen years, finding his inclina- 
tion tending more to business than to a professional career, he gave the 
next four years to the hardware business, and in 1855 he came to Detroit 
where he entered the employ of the wholesale firm of Buhl & Ducharme, 
a position he left at the end of two years to become the purchasing agent 
of the Detroit and Milwaukee Railway Company. 

In 1863 Mr, McMillan, with Messrs. John S. Newberry,-E. 8. Dean 
and George Baton, organized the Michigan Car Company. Out of the 
success of this company have come many other business enterprises in 
which Mr. McMillan has been pre-eminently successful. He is also in- 
terested in railroads and steamboats. When elected to the Senate he 
was President of the Michigan Car Company, the Duluth, South Shore 
and Atlantic Railroad Company, and the Detroit and Cleveland Steam 
Navigation Company. 

In 1876 he was a member of the Republican State Central Committee 
and on the death of Zachariah Chandler was made chairman. In 1886, 
1890, 1892 and 1894, he was re-elected chairman. For three years he 
was President of the Detroit Board of Park Commissioners and for four 
years he was a member of the Detroit Board of Estimates. He was a 
Republican Presidential elector in 1884. He received the unanimous 
nomination of the Republican members of the Legislature and was 
elected to the United States Senate to succeed Thomas Witherell Palmer 
and took his seat March 4, 1889. In 1895 he was re-elected. His term 
of service will expire March 3, 1901. 

At the capital of the Nation the reputation and character of Mr. Me- 
Millan had preceded his credentials as a Senator from Michigan, and on 
being sworn into office for the first time, he was at once given high rank 
with the ablest members of the United States Senate and assigned to 
some of the most important Senate Committees. As chairman of the 
Republican State Central Committee, the great executive abilities of Mr. 
MeMillan have been clearly shown in the management of party interests 
and the victories won under his leadership, 


JAMES McMILLAN 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN 


WILLIAM E. MASON 


William E. Mason was born in the pine region of New York, in 
Franklinville, Cattaraugus County, on July 7, 1850. Cattaraugus is one 
of the western counties. Between it and Lake Erie lies the now famous 
county and lake of Chautauqua. That portion of the country is well 
fitted for the nurture of men strong of body and of mind. 

The elder Mason was somewhat of a leader. He was elected and re- 
elected as justice of the peace and was known widely as Squire Mason. 
By trade he was a wagon-maker. In those days there was an “under- 
ground railway,” and it was rumored that there was a station thereof in 
the loft of Squire Mason’s wagon shop. The William E. Mason who 
has thrilled vast audiences by his pathetic pleas for Cuban, Philippine 
and Boer freedom and his fierce denunciation of slavery, was nurtured 
by his sire in the doctrines of universal emancipation. 

In 1858 the Mason family migrated westward and located at Ben- 
tonsport, on the Des Moines River, in lowa. When young Mason was 
sixteen years of age he was teaching school at Bear Creek, Van Buren 
County. He says that his days during the winter of 1866 were spent in 
trying to force the lawless youth of Bear Creek to let him teach them, 
and his nights sitting beside the stove while his mother mended the 
clothes that the “young barbarians” had rent upon his body. In 1868 he 
went to Des Moines and there taught school under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. He was educated at the Bentonsport Academy and Birm- 
ingham College. Mr. Mason first read law with Thomas T. Withrow, of 
Des Moines, who was a leader at the bar. He took an active part in the 
election of 1870, speaking in all the school houses of the county. In 
1872 he opened the Republican campaign in the court house at Des 
Moines, and cast his first vote for Grant in the same year. 

From this time the history of Mr. Mason is part of the history of 
Illinois. He went to Chicago in February, 1875, and has practiced law 
there ever since. Mr. Mason has ever been constant and energetic in 
support of Republican candidates after nominations have been made 
and has never been what is known as a “machine man.” He was elected 
to the general assembly in 1879, to the State Senate in 1881; was elected 
to the Fiftieth and Vifty-first Congresses and defeated for the Fifty- 
second. Was elected to the United States Senate January 20, 1897, by a 
strict party vote. He took his seat March 4, 1897. His term of service 
will expire March 3, 1903. 


WILLIAM E. MASON 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM: Be ERY E 


Senator Williain P. Frye, of Lewiston, Maine, was born in the city 
which is still his home, September 2, 1831. THe is one of the coterie of 
sturdy Republican Senators of whom New England has given so many 
to the service of the nation, men of strong intellect and high learning 
who have been in the halls of Congress for many years. 

In 1850, when he was nineteen years old, Mr. Frye graduated from 
Bowdoin College, and at once entered upon the study of law, beginning 
practice in his profession as soon as he had been admitted to the bar. | 
He was a member of the State Legislature in 1861, 1862 and 1867. Pub- 
lic office came to him rapidly, for in 1866 and 1867 he was mayor of the 
city of Lewiston, and in 1867, 1868 and 1869 was attorney-general of the 
State of Maine. To all of these offices he was elected as a Republican. 

His record in the organization of his party was equally constant. 
He was a Presidential elector in 1864, and a delegate to the Republican 
National Conventions of 1872, 1876 and 1880. In all that period he 
was the member from Maine of the Republican National Executive 
Committee. In 1881 he was elected chairman of the Republican State 
Committee of Maine in place of the Hon. James G, Blaine, who resigned. 
Mr. Frye also was elected a trustee of Bowdoin College in 1880, received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from Bates College in 1881, and the same 
degree from his own Alma Mater in 1889. 

Mr. Frye was elected a Representative in the Forty-second Congress, 
and, re-elected five times, served for twelve years in that seat. He was 
elected to the United States Senate as a Republican to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Blaine, who became Secretary of State 
in President Garfield’s cabinet, and took his seat March 18, 1881. 
Serving this short term to its conclusion, he was re-elected in 1883, 1888 
and 1895, in the latter election receiving every vote, with one exception, 
in both branches of the Legislature. He was elected President pro-tem- 
pore of the Senate February 7, 1896, and on the death of Vice-President 
Hobart became the presiding officer on whom the duty most constantly 
fell. He was a member of the commission which met in Paris in Sep- 
tember, 1898, to adjust terms of peace between the United States and 
Spain. His term of service will expire March 3, 1901. 


WILLIAM P. FRYE 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MAINE 
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The New England States are small geographically in comparison 
with the newer States of the Mississippi valley and the West, but they 
fill an important place in the national history of our country and they 
contribute men of dignity, worth and eminence to the national councils. 
Vermont with its “GreenMountain Boys” shared in the hardest fighting 
of the Revolution, and ever since the State has been energetic in its 
Americanism. 

One of the worthiest examples of Vermont citizenship, and conse- 
quently of American citizenship, is the Honorable Redfield Proctor, 
United States Senator. It is an evidence of his own and his family’s 
standing in the State to notice that he was born at Proctorsville, Ver- 
mont, June 1, 1831, and that the town where he now lives is called 
Proctor. He gained his education in the town schools and in Dart- 
mouth College, from which he graduated, and then choosing the profes- 
sion of law for his career he completed his scholastic studies at the 
Albany Law School. During the War of the Rebellion he was active in 
his country’s service. He was lieutenant and quartermaster of the 
Third Regiment of Vermont Volunteers, on the staff of Major-General 
William F. (“Baldy”) Smith, and was major of the Fifth and colonel of 
the Fifteenth Vermont Regiments. 

After the war Colonel Proctor entered politics as a Republican. He 
was a member of the Vermont House of Representatives in 1867, 1868 
and 1888, was a member of the State Senate and President pro-tempore 
of that body in 1874 and 1875, was Lieutenant Governor of Vermont 
from 1876 to 1878, and Governor from 1878 to 1880. As was natural to 
be expected, a citizen so honored in his own State soon became promi- 
nent in national affairs. He was a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention of 1884, and chairman of the Vermont delegation in the 
same conventions of 1888 and 1896. When President Harrison formed 
his cabinet at the beginning of his administration in March, 1889, Mr. 
Proctor was made Secretary of War. In November, 1891, he resigned 
from the cabinet to accept the appointment as United States Senator 
to succeed George I. Edmunds, and October 18, 1892, was elected by 
the Vermont Legislature to fill both the unexpired and the full terms. 
Re-elected again in 1899, his term will expire in 1905. Senator Proctor 
is a consistent and earnest Republican, who stands high in influence in 
his party and in the Senate. 
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CORNELIUS N BESS 


Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York, was born in Fall River, Mass., Jan- 
uary 26, 1833. He attended the common schools until he was fourteen 
years old. Then, with his mother and stepfather, Edward 8. Keep, he 
removed to New Orleans, where his stepfather engaged in ihe dry goods 
business. After two years in the high school there, young Bliss was put 
into the counting room, The work was to his taste, and in a year he had 
mastered the business. At that time the largest dry goods house in the 
United States was that conducted by James M. Barbee & Co., of Boston, 
and toward the north the eyes of young Bliss longingly turned. In 
1848 the boy went north and secured a place with Barbee & Co. His 
natural aptitude for the business, his energy, his mastery of details and 
his honesty made him a partner in the firm in less than five years, and 
this partnership lasted until 1866, when the firm dissolved, the members 
retiring with considerable money. Mr. Bliss shortly afterward became 
a member of the firm of John and Eben Wright & Co. A branch house 
was opened in New York by the firm, and Mr. Bliss came on to take 
charge of the business. About that time the firm name was changed to 
Wright, Bliss & Fabyan, and three or four years later to Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co. 

In politics Mr. Bliss is an uncompromising Republican. He voted 
for Abraham Lincoln in 1860, and has been a Republican ever since. He 
has always taken an active part in politics. In 1885 he was prominently 
mentioned as the party candidate for the governorship of New York. In 
1887 he was elected chairman of the Republican State Committee 
against his wishes. He accepted it, however, and worked hard for the 
good of his party in the State through 1887 and 1888. He resigned in 
the latter vear on account of the pressure of business. President Harri- 
son ser fously considered the name of Mr. Bliss in making up his cabinet 
in 1888 and 1889. Mr. Bliss was appointed a delegate to the Inter- 


“national American Congress in 1889, and here he served with credit to 


himself and honor to the country. In 1891 Mr. Bliss refused to have his 
hame presented to the convention as a candidate for the nomination of 
governor. He was treasurer of the national Republican committee in 


1892 and 1896. He was appointed Secretary of the Interior March 5 5, 
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RICHARD YATES 


Richard Yates, the Republican candidate for Governor of Illinois, 
was born in Jacksonville, in that State, on December 12, 1860. His 
father was Richard Yates, the famous war Governor of Illinois, whose 
unfaltering adherence to the cause of the Union is a matter of pride to 
all the citizens of his State. Richard Yates, Jr., was educated at Whip- 
ple Academy and at Illinois College, both of which are at Jacksonville. 
William J. Bryan was also a student in both of these institutions at the 
same time with Mr. Yates, though the latter graduated from college in 
1880—one year before Mr. Bryan. His undergraduate days over, he 
began newspaper work, and for a time was city editor of the Jackson- 
ville Daily Journal. He left that paper to study law at the University 
of Michigan, but after two years was compelled to leave Ann Arbor on 
account of lack of funds. After two years more spent in newspaper 
work he resumed his law course, and graduated in 1884. 

Returning to Jacksonville, he began the practice of his profession, 
and at once took an active interest in politics. In 1885 he was elected 
city attorney, and by re-elections continued in that office until 1891. In 
the following year the Republicans nominated him for congressman-at- 
large, but he was defeated with the rest of the ticket. Two years later 
he was elected county judge of Morgan county, although that county 
usually goes Democratic. Mr. Yates was a strong supporter of Mr. 
McKinley in the Presidential campaign of 1896, and in the June follow- 
ing the beginning of the present administration he was appointed col- 
lector of internal revenue for the Eighth District of Illinois. Judge 

rates is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church and a teacher in 
the Sunday school at Jacksonville. He has taken an active part in 
church affairs, and served as a delegate to the general conference which 
was held in Chicago in 1900. He left the conference to attend the 
Peoria convention, which nominated him, but ‘returned at the earliest 
moment possible. On his first re eappearance at the Auditorium, he was 
received with great enthusiasm and bailed as the future Coreniar of 
{Hinois. On October 23, 1888, he married Miss Nellie Wadsworth, who 


had been a student tia Hin at Illinois College. They have two 
daughters, 
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JOSEPH ROSWELL HAWLEY 


Senator Hawley of Connecticut offers the unusual example of a 
statesman of the North who, by birth, was a Southerner. Joseph Ros- 
well Hawley of Hartford was born at Stey rartsville, Richmond County, 
North Carolina, October 31, 1826. At the age of twenty-one years he 
graduated from Hamilton College, New York, and three years later, in 
1850, he was admitted to the bar at Hartford, where he has resided 
ever since, 

Mr. Hawley practiced his profession for six and a half years, and 
then entered the field of journalism by becoming editor of the Hartford 
Evening Press in February, 1857., April 15, 1861, Mr. Hawley enlisted 
in the Union army as a lieutenant. Serving with gallantry through the 
war, he rose rank by rank through successive promotions for merit until 
he reached the rank of brigadier-general and brevet major-general. He 
was not mustered out of the service until January 15, 1866. 

In April, 1866, General Hawley was elected Governor of Connecti- 
cut. His political rewards and his public positions of distinction have 
been conspicuous ever since that time, In 1867 the Evening Press was 
consolidated with the Hartford Courant, of which he became editor. 
General Hawley was a delegate to the Free Soil National Convention 
of 1852, was chairman of the Republican National Convention of 1868, 
and a Presidential elector in the same year. THe was also a delegate to 
the Republican National Conventions of 1872, 1876 and 1880, 

One of the most noteworthy periods in the busy career of Senator 
Hawley was that which saw the celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of American independence. He was president of the United 
States Centennial Commission from its organization in March, 1873, to 
the completion of the work of the Centennial Exposition of 1876 in Phil- 
adelphia. Senator Hawley is a trustee of Hamilton College. He has 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws from that institution, from Yale 
University and from Trinity College, 

In November, 1872, he was elected a Representative in the Forty- 
second Congress to fill a racancy caused by the death of 8. ibs Strong. 
He was re-elected to the Porty-third Congress and again elected to the 
Forty-sixth Congress. He was elected to the United States Senate as 
a Republican to succeed William W. Haton, Democrat, taking his seat 
March 4, 1881, He was re-elected in 1887, 1893 and 1899, his term 
therefore expiring in 1905. 


JOSEPH R. HAWLEY 
CONNECTICUT 


HENRY MOORE TELLER 


Henry M. Teller, of Central City, Colorado, was born in the town of 
Granger, Allegany County, New York, May 23, 1830. His ancestors came 
from Holland and were among the early settlers of New York State. His 
father was a farmer in comfortable circumstances and gave him a good 
education, first in the common schools, then in Rushford Academy and 
Alfred University. He taught school for several years prior to his study 
of the law. He was admitted to the bar at Binghamton, New York. In 
January, 1858, he removed to Ulinois and practiced law there until April, 
1861, when he removed to Central City, Colorado. 

His ability as a lawyer soon gained him prominence. In politics he 
affiliated with the Republicans, but declined to become a candidate for 
office until the admission of Colorado to the Union in 1876. He was one 
of the two Senators elected to represent the Centennial State and in the 
drawing to determine which should hold the full term he received the 
term ending March 3, 1877. He was re-elected December 11 for the full 
term, and served until April 17, 1882, when he resigned to accept the 
appointment of Secretary of the Interior in the Cabinet of President 
Arthur. On March 3, 1885, he retired from the Cabinet and on the fol- 
lowing day took his seat in the Senate, having been elected to succeed 
Nathaniel P. Hill. In 1891 he was re-elected without opposition. 

Senator Teller always has been reckoned as one of the strong men of 
the Republican party, who could be depended upon to offer his best en- 
ergies in support of protection and the other leading tenets of the party, 
national or’ international. He has been recognized as one of the ablest 
authorities on all questions referring to the public lands, which were 
matters of great importance during the settlement of the West. 

In June, 1896, he took the radical step which separated him from his 
party on the leading question.of the day. He was a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention at St. Louis and was recognized as the 
leader of the bi-metallists in that convention. Unwilling to accept the 
financial plank of the platform there adopted, he withdrew from the con- 
vention, leading the famous “bolt.” Six months later he was re-elected 
to the Senate as an Independent Silver Republican, receiving ninety- 
four votes out of a total of one hundred in the State Legislature of Colo- 
rado. His term of service will expire March 8, 1903. Senator Teller is 
recognized as one of the ablest advocates of silver in the currency con- 
troversy. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS STEWART 


William Morris Stewart, of Carson City, was born in Lyons, Wayne 
county, N. Y., August 9, 1827. When he was a small child he removed 
with his parents to Trumbull county, Ohio. His education was exceed- 
‘ingly limited until he was about seventeen years of age, when, having 
Saved money enough to attend school, he entered Farmington Academy. 

He subsequently returned to his native State, where he taught school, 
at the same time prosecuting his studies. In 1848 he entered Yale Col- 
lege, where he remained two years, when, attracted by the gold dis- 
coveries in California, he went to San Francisco, arriving there in May, 
1850. He immediately engaged in mining with pick and shovel in Nevada 
county, and in this way accumulated money with which he began the 
study of law. He was admitted to the bar in the fall of 1852 and the 
Same day was appointed district attorney, to which office he was elected 
at the general election of the next year. In 1854 he was appointed 
attorney-general of California. He removed to Virginia City, Nevada, in 
1860, where he was largely engaged in early mining litigation and in the 
development of the Comstock lode. 

In 1863, when Nevada was admitted to the Union, he was one of her 
leading citizens, and became her first United States Senator, taking his 
seat February 11, 1865. He was elected in 1869 and on the expiration of 
his term of service in 1875 he resumed the practice of law in Nevada, 
California, and the Pacific coast generally, and was thus engaged when 
elected to the United States Senate, as a Republican, in 1887, to succeed 
James G. Fair, Democrat. He was re-elected in 1893. 

Mr. Stewart is a familiar figure in public affairs. Though rendering 
admirable service to the country in the reconstruction period and in 
framing our national mining laws, he is most w idely known as the chief 
leader in the Senate of the movement. for the free coinage of silver. 
In this movement he is one of the familiar and picturesque figures well 
known to every visitor in the Senate. In the political history of the 
United States his name will be associated with those western pioneers 
who settled the great states of the Pacific coast, built their railways, 
made fortunes out of their mines and developed their latent wealth. 


WILLIAM M. STEWART 
NEVADA 


FREDERICK T. DUBOIS 


Frederick T. Dubois is a native of Illinois, having been born in Craw- 
ford county, May 29, 1851. His father was Jesse K. Dubois, a well- 
known character in the State, familiarly called “Uncle Jesse,” and a 
warm friend of President Lincoln. After a public school education at 
Springfield, young Dubois entered Yale College in 1868 and graduated 
with the class of 1872. He clerked for a time with J. V. Farwell in 
Chicago and then entered the State Auditor’s office at Springfield. He 
soon became secretary of the Board of Railway and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners in [llinois and bade fair to become an influential politician. 

On account of ill health he started for Idaho, taking a herd of cattle 
to Cheyenne. He began business as a merchant at Blackfoot in 1889. 
President Arthur made him marshal of Idaho in August, 1882, and he 
served till September 1, 1886. By his uncompromising fight on the Mor- 
mons he got a start in politics and was elected a delegate to the Fiftieth 
Congress as a Republican. He was re-elected by an increased majority 
in 1888, and in September, 1890, was named as the first congressman 
from the new State by a majority of over 2,000. 

The young statesman did not have long to serve in the National 
House of Representatives. The Legislature of the new State of Idaho 
met to choose United States Senators and the election, which was a 
warmly contested one, resulted in the ultimate choice of four men for 
that honor. One, Mr. Shoup, was selected for a vacancy extending only 
three months. Mr. McConnell got the regular short term to last twe 
years, and Senator Dubois, youngest of all, was the lucky man to get the 
long term of six years, extending from March 4, 1891, to March 4, 1897. 
Of course all this was the result of compromise and a combination of 
the supporters of the three, who were all Republicans. The Democrats 
and the disaffected Republicans bolted the Dubois nomination and 
elected Judge William Clagett to contest the same seat. The United 
States Senate decided the contest by seating Mr. Dubois, and the hard 
fight was ended for the time. 

Before the expiration of Senator Dubois’ term, the Populist party 
had become a power to be reckoned with in Idaho, and the State Legis- 
lature elected Mr. Heitfeld to succeed Mr. Dubois. The latter, however, 
although a Republican, is one of the most active supporters of the silver 
principles of the Populists and Democrats. 


FRED T. DUBOIS 
IDAHO 


CHAPTER III. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Theodore Roosevelt was born in New York City October 27, 1858. 
He was graduated at Harvard College in 1880. The year after gradua- 
tion he was elected a member of the New York Assembly and was re- 
elected three times. In 1886 he was nominated by the Republicans of 
New York City for mayor. In 1889 President Harrison appointed him 
a member of the United States Civil Service Commission, an office which 
he continued to hold until 1895, when he was appointed by Mayor 
Strong of New York President of the Police Board of New York City. 
While still at the head of the Police Board he was selected by President 
McKinley to be assistant Secretary of the Navy and he occupied that 
office when the war with Spain broke out. At the beginning of the 
war with Spain he organized the First Regiment United States Volun- 
teer Cavalry, known as the “Rough Riders,” and was appointed its 
lieutenant colonel. He was placed in command of the regiment on the 
promotion of Colonel Wood to a brigadier generalcy and led his regi- 
ment at the battle of San Juan Hill. Soon after his return to the United 
States at the close of the war with Spain he was nominated for gov- 
ernor by the Republicans of New York and he was elected governor 
November 6, 1898. This office he still holds. 

No briefer or more concise statement of the record of the Republican 
candidate for Vice-President can be made than this. Although only 
forty-two years of age his life has been one of achievement far in excess 
of most men of his time. From the day he arrived at manhood until 
now he has been engaged almost continuously in the public service; but 
no adequate idea of the work he has done can be gained from a mere 
recital of the public offices he has held. He has never known what it 
meant to have an idle moment. Every place he has occupied has been 
a place for duty and endeavor and when he has not been engaged in 
the public service he has labored with equal earnestness and singleness 
of purpose for ends which he believed to be of moment. In all this time 


there has hardly been a year that has not seen the publication of a book 
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from his pen, while the articles in current periodicals which he has writ- 
ten on timely topics have been almost without number. He has written 
of the United States navy, of the winning of the west, of critical mo- 
ments in American history, of the lives of American statesmen, of politi- 
cal and social problems of almost every topic which touches the life of 
an active American public man. His literary work alone has given him 
a reputation and a place with which almost any other man would be 
Satisfied to rest. A mere recital of the books he has published is in itself 
a monument to his industry and ability. His works include “Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,” “Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail,” “The Wil- 
derness Hunter,” “The Winning of the West,” “The Naval War of 1812,” 
“Life of Thomas H. Benton,” “Life of Gouverneur Morris,” “Life and 
Times of Oliver Cromwell,” “EHssays on Practical Politics,” “History of 
the City of New York,” “American Political Ideals,” and “The Rough 
Riders.” He collaborated with Captain A. T. Mahan in writing “The 
Imperial History of the British Navy,” and he is the joint author with 
Henry Cabot Lodge of “Hero Tales from American History.” 

Roosevelt has cut out for himself four distinct careers, each success- 
ful: One as a literary man, another as a ranchman and hunter, the third 
as a soldier, and finally as a leader in politics which embraces all the 
rest. It is with his political career that this sketch has to do. 

In politics Theodore Roosevelt has become the idol of the young 
men of America. “There is not a young man in these United States 
who has not found in your life and influence an incentive to better 
things,” was Senator Wolcott’s expression in notifying him of his nom- 
ination for Vice-President. And it is this more than anything else that 
gives Roosevelt his amazing hold upon the imagination and affection of 
the Republican masses everywhere. 

With all his achievements in politics he has been indifferent to his 
Own personal political advancement. He has never sought the “blue rib- 
bon” of public office; hasneverlooked for title or for ornamental position. 
He has done whatever came in the way to do and done it with a zeal, an 
honesty, a fearlessness and a desire for the public good that even his 
political opponents and critics have been forced to acknowledge and 
respect. He has never held a public office in which his greatest successes 
were not won in the face of warnings and predictions by his disinter- 
ested friends that he was surely destroying all prospects of political 
advancement, but he has never permitted himself to be influenced by 
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considerations of this kind and has never wavered in his course. Not 
many years ago when he was a member of the Civil Service Commission 
in Washington striking blows which fell sometimes with crushing force 
upon those to whom he would naturally have looked for political ad- 
vancement, he wrote to a personal friend a letter which is perhaps as 
accurate an expression of the principles by which his public career has 
been guided as can be found. It is an unconscious revelation of the 
character of the man and is worth giving here. He wrote: 

“If a man has political foresight who lives in a district where the 
people think as he does and where he has a great hold over them, then 
he can seriously go in for a continuous public career, and I suppose in 
such a case it is all right for him to shape his public course more or less 
with a view to his own continuance in office. I am a little inclined to 
envy a man who can look forward to a long and steady course of public 
service; but in my own case such a career is out of the question; and 
personally it seems to me that a man’s comfort and usefulness in public 
life are greatly impaired the moment he begins to get worrying about 
how his votes and actions will affect his own future. When I was in 
the legislature I soon found that for my own happiness as well as for 
the sake of doing good work I had to cast aside all thoughts of my own 
future; and as soon as I had made up my mind to this and voted simply 
as I thought right not only disregarding politicians but even disregard- 
ing people themselves, if I honestly thought them all wrong on a mat- 
ter of principle, not of mere expediency, then I began thoroughly to 
enjoy myself and to feel that I was doing good. It is just the same way 
with my present work as Civil Service Commissioner. I believe in it 
with all my heart and am absolutely certain that I could not possibly 
be engaged in any other work at the present moment more vitally im- 
portant to the public welfare; and I literally do not care a rap what 
politicians say of me, in or out of Congress, save in so far as my actions 
may help or hurt the cause for which I am working. My hands are for- 
tunately perfectly free, for I have not the slightest concern about my 
political future. My career is that of a literary man, and as soon as I 
am out of my present position I shall go back to my books. I may not 
ever be called to take another public position, or I may be; in any event, 
I shall try to do decent work while I am in office. I shall probably enjoy 
the life greatly while I am taking part in it, and I shall certainly be 
ready at any timt to go out of it with a perfectly light heart.” 
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It is the zeal of combat that appeals to Roosevelt and not always 
the joy of success. While he was penning this letter a new field of duty 
was already opening up before him upon which he was to be confronted 
‘with even more unpropitious conditions and with the necessity for per- 
forming acts which must have seemed to him at the time to be utterly 
destructive of any hope he may have entertained for a political future. 
As Civil Service Commissioner he had devoted himself to the work of 
enforcing rigorously and honestly a law which was not over popular 
with the public men with whom he was thrown daily in contact. It was 
a continual fight for years and he succeeded in establishing for the Com- 
mission of which he was the most aggressive member a position and a 
respect which it had never had before. But the work to which he was 
then called by Mayor Strong as president of the Police Commission of 
the City of New York was an even higher test of his quality of honest 
courage. No man ever undertook a more unpopular task and no man 
ever carried a difficult work through to completion with less regard for 
expediency or for his own comfort. He was attacked and vilified, his 
motives were misconstrued, his wisdom was questioned, but he never 
flinched. He was there to enforce the law, and he enforced it to the 
best of his ability. The police force of the City of New York when he 
retired from his office was better organized, better disciplined, more 
effective and more deserving of the confidence of the public for the 
protection of which it was created, than ever before or since. But it 
would have been hard to find any man at all familiar with politics who 
did not believe that Roosevelt’s political career was at an end, and few 
men could have been found whose chances for election to public office 
seemed worse than his. But this was only the beginning of higher 
things. 

One of the earliest acts of President McKinley was to make Theodore 
Roosevelt Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Roosevelt took this place 
because from boyhood he had been deeply interested in naval affairs 
a. d because he saw here an opportunity to participate in the creation 
of the new navy which is becoming more and more an object of Ameri- 
can pride. It was a subordinate position, but from the time he first 
entered politics Roosevelt has never shrunk from subordinate place. 
He has accepted cheerfully and earnestly such responsibilities as have 
come to him without regard to whether he was to have the chief place 
of honor or not. It happened that his appointment as*Assistant Secre- 
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tary of the Navy came at a momentous time. He had hardly been sworn 
into office before the troubles in Cuba assumed a phase which made it 
seem impossible for the United States to avoid hostilities with, Spain. 
Roosevelt was farseeing enough to appreciate what this meant. He 
saw that a war with Spain, if it should come, would be a naval war and 
he devoted all his energies to bringing the naval establishment to a state 
of complete preparation. For one thing he secured large appropriations 
to be expended in shot and shell for target practice. It was due in no 
small degree to this that when war finally broke out the American gun- 
ner stood revealed as the most accurate and destructive marksman in 
the world. He hastened in every conceivable way the work of construc- 
tion and repair. He provided for the severest tests of the endurance and 
fighting qualities of ships. He kept the department alive to the neces- 
sity of having ample stores and ammunition constantly on hand in the 
right places. All this was in the way of regular routine. Then came 
the blowing up of the Maine. Roosevelt knew on the instant that this 
tragedy must have only one result. He redoubled his exertions. He 
gave orders for preparing the navy which involved expense and labor 
that a timid official would never have dared to authorize. He accepted 
responsibility without hesitation. He over-rode technicalities. He ig- 
nored finespun theories of official precedence and naval etiquette with 
the result that when war finally broke out the United States had in its 
navy the most effective fighting machine the world has ever seen. 

More than this, Roosevelt looked ahead and saw with true military 
genius where the first blow would have to be struck. Within ten days 
after the destruction of the Maine, while many were still confident that 
war would be avoided he sent a dispatch to Commodore Dewey, in com- 
mand of the Asiatic squadron, upon which great results were destined 
to hang. It was dated Washington, Feb. 25, 1898, and read as follows: 


“Dewey, Hongkong: 

“Secret and confidential. Order the squadron, except Monocacy, 
to Hongkong. Keep full of coal. In the event of declaration of war 
with Spain, your duty will be to see that the Spanish squadron does 
not leave the Asiatic coast, and then offensive operations in Philippine 
Islands. Keep Olympia until further orders. 

“ROOSEVELT.” 


It was so up to the time war was declared, and then Roosevelt took 
a step which everybody except himself believed to be a mistake. He re- 
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signed his place as assistant secretary of the navy in order to go out 
on the fighting line as a volunteer soldier. The President, the Secretary 
of the Navy, all his closest friends begged him to stay where he was. 
They assured him that his opportunities for distinction were greater in 
the place he held than in any position he might-secure in active service. 
They pointed out that it was to be a naval, not a land war, and that he 
was throwing away as fine an opportunity as any man ever had. But 
Roosevelt had made up his mind that his place was at the front and 
nothing could budge him. He had believed that war was inevitable. 
He had urged it as a matter of national honor while others held back, 
and he felt that the least he could do would be to get out on the firing 
line. With Leonard Wood he recruited the Rough Rider regiment, and 
when he was offered the place of colonel he declined it in favor of his 
friend because he knew his own lack of military experience. He ac- 
cepted the second place in the regiment, and it was due to his untiring 
zeal and impetuosity that this command of volunteer soldiers was fully 
armed and equipped and ready to go to the front with the very first 
detachment of troops that landed on Cuban soil. What the Rough 
Riders did on San Juan Hill is a matter of recent history which need 
not be recited here. The hardships Roosevelt underwent, the devotion 
he showed to his men, the courage he displayed in action, are best at- 
tested by the devotion the men he commanded now show him. 

He was nominated for governor of New York because the Republi- 
cans of the State would not listen to the Suggestion of any other candi- 
date. He was elected after one of the hardest and most brilliant of 
political campaigns, in which he took the lead from the beginning and 
fought ceaselessly day and night. He has made a record as governor 
which would have insured his renomination and re-election and which 
has been marked by honesty of purpose, unflinching courage and ad- 
ministrative ability. He was nominated for Vice-President against his 
own will because this was the unanimous demand of the party. 

Governor Roosevelt lives at Oyster Bay, Long Island, where he has 
an unassuming house near the sea, filled with books and hunting tro- 
phies typical of the man. In 1886 he married Miss Edith Kermir Carow 
and they have six children, Theodore, Kthel, Kermit, Alice, Archibald, 
and Quentin. The youngest of them was born soon after the outbreak 
of the war with Spain. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PRESENT REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION—THE GOLDEN ERA 
OF PROSPERITY IN PEACE AND IN WAR 


In 1896 the Republican party pledged itself to restore prosperity to 
the country by re-enacting protection legislation and clearly and ex- 
plicitly establishing the gold standard. The pledge was regarded as ex- 
traordinary and beyond the power of redemption by one administration, 
but it has been fully achieved by the present administration. The Demo- 
cratic party had been in full power for four years and had had its first 
opportunity to impress its policies and doctrines on the government since 
the beginning of the Civil war. Its management of public affairs and its 
legislation had been followed by the greatest and most appalling period 
of depression known in this country. From great and universal pros- 
perity in 1892 ‘the Democratic party had plunged the country into un- 
paralleled depression and suffering. The soup house was the most con- 
spicuous institution in our cities and the tramp the most common object 
in the country. There was panic and suffering in every branch of busi- 
ness and every class of people. The present Republican administration 
has been associated with the return of prosperity, and it claims to have 
had an important part in the changed conditions of business and labor. 
It claims to have redeemed its pledge. Confidence began to return to the 
people immediately after the election of McKinley. The President had 
no sooner been inaugurated than he called an extraordinary session of 
the new Republican Congress, and on March 15, 1897, that Congress met 
and in less than a fortnight the House had passed the Dingley tariff law. 
The Senate without a Republican majority passed the bill in July, and 
the first part of the Republican pledge was redeemed. It brought with it - 
prosperity as well as protection to American industry. It changed the 
balance of trade in favor of this country and gave to our people the 
largest share of foreign markets, which had been the dream of free 
traders, they had ever enjoyed. 

The administration has succeeded in doing with a protective tariff 
and the gold standard everything which the Democrats aspired to do with 
free trade and free silver coinage. It increased the money in circulation 
from $1,500,000,000 at the end of the third year of the Cleveland adminis- 
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tration to $2,000,000,000 at the close of the third year of the McKinley 
administration, It increased the per capita of circulation from $21.53 
under Cleveland to $26.12 under McKinley. It increased the gold circu- 
lation from $490,000,000 to $786,000,000, and it increased the circulation 
of silver by $75,000,000. It increased our exports and decreased our 
imports, giving this country a difference of trade in its favor amounting 
to $852,000,000 in three years. During the first three years of the Cleve- 
land administration our excess of exports over imports was $679,000,000. 
During the first three years of the McKinley administration this excess 
of exports.over imports amounted to $1,531,000,000. The measure of the 
administration’s success in helping skilled labor to find markets for its 
work is shown by the increase in our exports of manufactures which 
jumped from $568,000,000 in the first three years of the Cleveland ad- 
ministration to $998,000,000 in the first three years of the McKinley 
administration, an average gain of $143,000,000 a year. 

This administration also took up the work of the immortal Lincoln, 
and when the Spanish oppressor in Cuba became intolerable, it went to 
war in the cause of humanity, and in two hemispheres within 90 days de- 
stroyed the entire Spanish navy and accepted the surrender of the 
Spanish armies, and added millions of square miles to our territory. In 
business management, in war and in diplomacy, the administration of 
McKinley has taken its place with the greatest administrations in 
American history. 

When William McKinley was inaugurated President of the United 
States on March 4, 1897, he sounded the keynote of his administration 
by saying: “The best way for a government to maintain its credit is to 
pay as it goes—not by resorting to loans but by keeping out of debt— 
_ through an adequate income secured by a system of taxation, external 

or internal, or both. It is the settled policy of the government, pursued 
‘from the beginning and fostered by all parties and administrations, to 
raise the bulk of our revenue from taxes upon foreign productions en- 
tering the United States for sale and consumption, and avoiding, for 
the most part, every form of direct taxation, except in time of war.” 
This has been the motto of the McKinley administration and it has been 
followed in letter and in spirit from the beginning to the close. 

President McKinley in his inaugural address called attention to the 
depression of the four preceding years, not in partisan criticism, but 
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as pointing the patriotic course for the Congress which had come into 
power with him. He said: . 

“The depression of the past four years has fallen with especial 
severity upon that great body of toilers of the country, and upon none 
more than the holders of small farms. Agriculture has languished and 
labor suffered. The revival of manufacturing will be a relief to both. 
No portion of our population.is more devoted to the institutions of free 
government nor more loyal in their support, while none bears more cheer- 
fully or fully its proper share in the maintenance of the government 
or is better entitled to its wise and liberal care and protection. Legis- 
lation helpful to producers is beneficial to all. The depressed condition 
of industry on the farm and in the mine and factory has lessened the 
ability of the people to meet the-demands upon them, and they right- 
fully expect that not only a system of revenue shall be established that 
will secure the largest income with the least burden but that every 
means will be taken to decrease, rather than increase, our public ex- 
penditures. Business conditions are not the most promising. It will 
take time to restore the prosperity of former years. If we cannot 
promptly attain it, we can resolutely turn our faces in that direction and 
aid its return by friendly legislation. However troublesome the situa- 
tion may appear, Congress will not, I am sure, be found lacking in dispo- 
sition or ability to relieve it as far as legislation can do so, The restora- 
tion of confidence and the revival of business, which men of all parties 
so much desire, depend more largely upon the prompt, energetic, and in- 
telligent action of Congress than upon any other single agency affecting 
the situation.” He further said: : 

“Phe condition of the public treasury, as has been indicated, de- 
mands the immediate consideration of Congress. It alone has the power 
to provide revenues for the government. Not to convene it under such 
circumstances I can view in no other sense than the neglect of a plain 
duty. I do not sympathize with the sentiment that Congress in session 
is dangerous to our general business interests. Its members are the 
agents of the people, and their presence at the seat of government in the 
execution of the sovereign will should not operate as an injury, but a 
benefit.” 

It would be difficult to find in the history of the government an ad- 
_ ninistration that had so carefully marked out its policy in the beginning 
and adhered to it with happier results. 
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Two days after his inauguration, on March 6, President McKinley 
issued a proclamation calling the 55th Congress to meet in extraor- 
dinary session on March 15. In his short message to that Congress the 
President gave his reasons and recommendations in plain terms. For 
the fiscal year of 1892 the revenues from all sources had been $425,868,- 
260.22, and the expenditures $415,953,806.56, leaving an excess of=re- 
ceipts over expenditures of $9,914,453.66. During that year $40,570,- 
467.98 were paid for the public debt which had been reduced since 
March 1, 1889, $259,076,890, and the annual interest charge decreased 
$11,684,576.60. 

In the fiscal year of 1893, the first of the Cleveland administration, 
the excess of receipts over expenditures was $2,341,674.29, and in each 
of the three years that followed the expenditures were greater than the 
receipts. 

In 1894 the deficit was $69,803,260.58; in February, 1894, $50,000,- 
000 in b ds were issued and in November following a second issue of 
$50,000,980 in bonds was deemed necessary and in February, 1895, a 
third sale of $62,315,000 in bonds was announced to Congress. In 1895 
the deficit amounted to $42,805,223.18, and a further loan of $100,000,000 
was negotiated in February, 1896, and the deficit for that year was $25,- 
203,245.70. In three years of a Democratic administration the excess of 
expenditures over receipts had amounted to $137,811,729.46. These were 
the reasons given by President McKinley for calling an extra session of 
Congress to enact a new tariff law. 

The Republican Congress took hold of the work before it with energy 
and in fourteen days the House had passed the Dingley bill, which 
passed the Senate and was approved by the President on July 24 of the 
same year. . 

The work of regeneration began at once. Industry revived, prices of 
farm products advanced and prosperity resumed its sway over the land. 
It was not a spasmodie revival, but has continued throughout the Me- 
Kinley administration to make good the Republican claim that William 
McKinley was in 1896 “the advance agent of prosperity.” 

The Dingley tariff became a law July 24, 1897. Under its operation 
ample revenues have been provided, as urged by President McKinley. 
During the period of thirty-two months the law has been in force, July 
24, 1897, to April 1, 1900, the receipts of the government from AY 
sources, exclusive of Pacific Railroad items, were $1,224,326,608. De- 
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ducting from these receipts the Treasury Department’s estimate of col- 
lections under the War Revenue Act, amounting to $183,708,538, there 
were net receipts of $1,040,618,070. The expenditures for the same 
period aggregated $1,366,663,406, and deducting the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s estimate of war expenditures of $372,000,000, the net expendi- 
tures for the period stand at $994,663,406, leaving for the thirty-two 
months’ operation of the Dingley tariff an excess of net receipts over 
net expenditures of $45,954,664. 

The present administration had not the opportunity to take up and 
make good the other great pledges of the party immediately after 
restoring prosperity through the enactment of a wise protection tariff 
law. This administration inherited from the Cleveland administration 
the Cuban question, made more aggravating by reason of the temerity 
of the former President in not taking hold of it with vigor. Not only did 
Spain continue her policy of subjugation by concentration and starya- 
tion in Cuba, but her officials were indifferent to the demands o* the 
United States that peace should be restgred in the island, and als in.dif- 
ferent to the demand that American citizens in Cuban prisons sh mudd be 
released. It was a question that could not be ignored, and Président 
McKinley began an investigation by sending a special commission to 
Cuba in the summer of 1897. Within six months every American in a 
Cuban prison was released and Spain began to show more considera- 
tion for the demand of this government. In his first annual message 
to Congress in December, 1897, the President discussed the subject fully 
as the most important problem before the government. He considered 
all the propositions for recognition of belligerency, and recognition of 
independence but rejected them, and significantly referred to “interven- 
tion upon humanitarian grounds” as the plan most commendable, but 
in view of the change of policy by Spain indicated by the recall of Gen- 
eral Weyler, and the offer of autonomy to Cuba, he made no specific 
recommendations, saying: “If it shall hereafter appear to be a duty 
imposed by our obligations to ourselves, to civilization and humanity 
to intervene with force, it shall be without fault upon our part and only 
because the necessity for such action will be so clear as to command 
the support and approval of the civilized world.” 

The country and Congress were excited and pressing for some action 
but the President was determined to exhaust diplomatic means before 
proceeding to war. The destruction of the battleship Maine in the 
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harbor at Havana on the night of February 15, 1898, was the end of 
diplomatic dealings with Spain, but there had to be proofs, and the 
President and Congress waited. Then the demand was made on Spain 
to relinquish her authority and government in Cuba and withdraw 
her land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. This meant 
war, and the administration had been preparing for war for several 
months and was ready for it. 

The United States had been at peace with all the world for nearly 
half a century, but the administration quickly prepared for war. On 
March 9, Congress by unanimous vote appropriated $50,000,000 for 
national defense to be expended by the President. It was a unique 


mark of confidence, and the succeeding events showed that it was well 


merited. Coast defenses were rapidly put in order, arms and ammu- 
nition for the army and navy were secured and an auxiliary navy pro- 
vided. All this was dene quietly and without any official flourish of 
; tru pets. On April’i1 President McKinley sent another message to 
Congr WAR one that diplomatic overtures had failed to settle the 
vexed *ion, and handing it over to the war making power. He 


closed message with this declaration: “In the name of humanity, | 


in the tame of civilization, in behalf of endangered American interests 
which give’ts the right and the duty to speak and to act, the war in 
Cuba must stop.” 

It was clear that the President passed over all half-way measures 
and proposed intervention with force as suggested in his first message. 
Congress responded by passing the now famous Cuban resolutions au- 
thorizing the President to use the entire land and naval forces of the 
United States to compel Spain to relinquish her authority and govern- 
ment in the island of Cuba and withdraw her land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters. These resolutions were adopted April 19, and 
signed by the President April 20. A copy was at once delivered to the 
Spanish Minister in Washington and another sent to Minister Woodford 
in Madrid to lay before the Spanish Cabinet. Spain did not wait to 
receive this demand but withdrew her Minister, broke off diplomatic 
relations with this government and war was declared on April 25, 

The President called for 125,000 volunteers and later for 7 5,000 more. 

“The regular army was increased to 65,000 men, and within a few weeks 
there were 275,000 troops in camps and in the field. Cuba was blockaded 
by the navy, and Commodore Dewey sailed from Hong Kong in search 


s 
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of the Spanish fleet in Asiatic waters. His destruction of the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay on May 1 was the first great victory of the war. 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet took refuge in Santiago Harbor on May 19. 
General Shafter’s army landed at Daguira on June 22, and began its 
advance on Santiago the next day; the battles at El] Caney and San 
Juan Hill were fought July 2, and the Spanish fleet driven out of San- 
tiago harbor, attempted to make its escape July 3 and was utterly de- 
stroyed by the fleet under command of Admiral Sampson. 

On July 8 the commander of the Spanish forces offered to march out 
of the city of Santiago with arms and baggage provided he would not 
be molested before reaching Holguin, and to surrender to the American 
forces the territory then occupied by him. This proposition was rejected 
by President McKinley and unconditional surrender demanded, but the 
President offered to send Spanish troops back to Spain. On the morn- 
ing of July 11 the surrender of the city was again demanded and reply 


returned to Spain. The terms of surrender finally agreed up 
22,789 Spanish troops; of these 22,137 were repatriated at th 
of the United States. ; « } 

The formal surrender took place on the 17th of July, 1898, and at 
noon of that date the American flag was raised over the governor's 
palace with appropriate ceremonies. : . } 

The total number of Spanish troops on the island of Cuba, as shown 
by September, 1898, rolls, was 10,956 officers and 215,134 enlisted men, 
classed as follows: Regulars, 5,093 officers, 115,355 enlisted men; volun- 
teers, 5,258 officers, 80,504 enlisted men; irregular volunteer troops, 605 
_ officers, 19,275 enlisted men. 

General Miles invaded Porto Rico July 11 and entered Ponce July 
27, and General Merritt entered Manila August 15. Spain sued for:peace 
on July 26, and on August 12 agreed to the protocol by which she re- 
linquished all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba; agreed to 
cede to the United States the island of Porto Rico, and an island in the 
Ladrones; and that the United States should occupy and hold the city, 
bay and harbor of Manila, pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace 
which should determine the control, disposition and government of the 


Philippines. 
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On August 7, forty-six days from the date of landing of Shafter’s 
army in Cuba and twenty days after the surrender of Santiago, that 
army was on its way home. The war with Spain lasted less than ninety 
days, and the total casualties in killed and wounded in the army were: 
Officers killed, 23; enlisted men killed, 257; total, 280; officers wounded, 
113; enlisted men wounded, 1,464; total, 1,577. Ofthe navy: Killed 1%, 
wounded 67, died as result of wounds 1, invalided from service 6, total 91. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Spanish-American war the strength of 
the regular army was 2,143 officers and 26,040 enlisted men. Under the 
President’s first and second calls, April 23 and May 25, respectively, 
and the recruitment of the regular army to the maximum allowed by 
law, the strength of the army, regular and volunteer, in August, 1898, 
was 11,108 officers and 263,609 enlisted men. 

In the meantime a vast amount of work, which words fail to describe, 
was performed by the various staff departments, after day and night 
conferences with the chiefs thereof, in organizing, equipping, arming, 
disciplining and advancing the volunteers to efficiency for active field 
service, and later transporting the various organizations to the camps 
or rendezvous to which they had been assigned. 

There have been mustered in, organized, mobilized, distributed at 
home and abroad, and finally repatriated and mustered out of the ser- 
- vice, and sent to their homes, 223,235 volunteers. There have been en- 
listed by the general recruiting service 35,000 United States volunteers, 
organized into twenty-five regiments, twenty-two of which have been 
transported to the Philippine Islands, the remaining three having been 
organized there from the discharged volunteers and regulars. There 
have been enlisted and re-enlisted for the regular army between May 1, 
1898, and January 31, 1900, 99,024 men, the present status being ap- 


proximately 64,000 regular army and 35,000 United States volunteers. - 


Commissions have been issued since the beginning of the war to 632 
officers of the regular army, 66 of which were for the various staff de- 
partments, and 3,874 United States volunteer officers. 

The health of our troops serving in the newly acquired territory has 
been guarded by every provision that modern science can provide, and 
the sickness and mortality from disease has been kept far below what 
was to be expected. The ratio of deaths per thousand of mean strength 
for the first year of the war was but 25.73, while that for the first year 
of the war of 1861-65 was 45.87. 
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It is a fact well worthy of consideration that the Quartermaster- 
General’s office, which at the outbreak of the war did not have a trans- 
port that was fitted for the transportation of troops, has to-day the 
finest transport service in the world, and has transported about 300,000 
passengers many thousands of miles at sea without the sacrifice of a 


single life due to any fault of the army transport service. This service 


is a revelation in the method of transporting troops, and the represent- 
atives of other nations have requested and been furnished data upon 
which to pattern after it. 

In war the administration was as successful as in restoring con- 
fidence and prosperity to the business interests of the country. It had 
the same success in its diplomacy, in negotiating the treaty of peace. 
By this treaty, signed at Paris, December 10, Cuba was left in trust with 
the United States, Porto Rico and Guam and the Philippines were ceded 
to the United States, and by the ratification of that treaty we acquired 
sovereignty over all these islands. The insurrection in the Philippines 
has been subdued and the islands pacified. Congress is the only power 
to decide upon their government. . 

Porto Rico has been given a territorial government more liberal than 
any before given to an American territory; Hawaii has been annexed 
and made a territory of the United States, and delegates from the 
islands have participated in the National conventions of both political 
parties for the nomination of candidates for President. 

The war with Spain revealed to the world the immense resources of 
the United States and the resources of the nation to raise armies from 
the sturdy American manhood and equip them for battle. It taught the 
world to respect the power of this government more than any event in 
our history. It taught Europe and our own people to respect the 
American navy as the most perfect fighting machine on the seas. Tb 
made the United States respected and feared in every country, and it 
brought us the friendship of all nations, for nations like individuals 
respect heroism and the power to conquer. It taught the old world that 
this country, without a standing army and without the shadow of mili- 
tarism over it, could raise and equip the greatest and best fighting 
armies on short notice, and that independence produces men who are 
ready for war even in the most busy times of peaceful occupation. It 
taught our own people that the soldier comes from no class or section, 
and that the man of leisure and money could shoulder his musket and 
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fight beside the cowboy and the farmer and the artisan, enduring the 
same hardships and privations for the defense of the flag. It also taught 
our people that those who wore the blue and those who wore the gray 
could fight together with the same heroic effort that was shown in the 
battlefields of the Civil War when they contended against each other 
in the greatest and bloodiest struggle of the world’s history. It was 
an illustration of the patriotism and homogeniety of the American peo- — 
ple when General Fitzhugh Lee, General Wheeler and General Butler 
of Confederate fame commanded corps or divisions under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, William McKinley, who had been a private soldier in 
the Union Army, and it found final illustration in the Philippines where 
the son of the great volunteer General, John A. Logan, gave his life at 
the head of a Texas regiment,—a demonstration that all sectional lines 
have been wiped out and the country reunited in defense of the flag 
under the leadership of President McKinley. 

In peace the army has also had its victories. In Cuba the military 
government has reorganized the insular police (rural guards) and placed 
that of each municipality upon a new basis; it has cleaned the cities, 
and by the introduction of modern sanitation has secured a most satis- 
factory decrease in the mortality. The customs and insular taxation 
system have been placed upon such a basis that the island is not only 
self-supporting, but is enabled to make important improvements. Much 
progress has recently been made in establishing a modern school sys- 
tem, while the United States postal system has superseded the former 
inefficient service. 

In Porto Rico boards of health have been appointed in municipali- 
ties and sanitation has made great strides; the building of good roads 
has been conducted on an extensive scale. The schools have been re- 
organized, modern methods and text-books being introduced. The bur- 
dens of taxation upon the people have been greatly reduced, while the 
efficiency of the governmental service has been greatly augmented. An 
up-to-date postal service is now enjoyed by the people, while the judici- 
ary and police systems are in much more satisfactory condition than 
formerly. And when the island was devastated by a tornado the admin- 
istration was quick to accept responsibility and again take up its 
humane duty. Between August 14, 1899, and April 2, 1900, 11,292 tons 
of food stuffs, the value of which was $737,397.26, were sent to Porto 
Rico for indigent Porto Ricans by the Commissary Department and an 
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additional $1,000 worth distributed to them from the subsistence depot 
on the island. Hundreds of tons have also been contributed by the gen- 
eral public and distributed under the supervision of the military au- 
thorities on the island. 

In the Philippines, in addition to the former ports of Manila, Loilo, 
Cebu, and Zamboango, there are now open to the commerce of the world 
twenty-five other ports. Initial steps have been taken, under army offi- 
cers, for the civil reorganization of municipalities. The United States 
postal service has closely followed the troops. Public schools are being 
opened, in which the most approved American text-books are in use. 

The signal corps has performed its work with unequaled promptness, 
ability, and success. The telephone, telegraph, and flag have kept the 
President in touch, through commanding generals, not only with every 
army corps and their advanced skirmish lines, but with codperating 
squadrons of the navy. In constructive work the corps has built nearly 
seven thousand miles of telegraph, and is to-day operating these lines 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines with an efficiency and economy 
hitherto unknown in those countries. 

These and other questions erowing out of the war with Spain have 
taken a large part of the time and energy of the administration of 
President McKinley, but it has reaffirmed and strengthened the gold 


standard as pledged in the platform of 1896; and steps have been 


taken toward building the Nicaraguan canal, and reviving our merchant 
marine. It has been an administration of great successes in war and 
in peace, and it has been equally great in diplomacy, securing the pledge 
of the great world powers that the open door shall be maintained in 
China to secure to American commerce a fair show in the trade of the 
Orient. 

Four achievements in the management of the public finances and 
revenues under the administration of President McKinley stand out 
with marked prominence: 

First, in point of success, is the Dingley tariff; second, the reform in 
the currency; third, the war loan of 1898; and fourth, the settlement 
of the Pacific Railroad indebtedness. Perhaps never before in the his- 
tory of this country have so many important fiscal achievements been 
accomplished in so brief time. 

The settlement of the Pacific Railroad indebtedness is to be ranked 
as one of the achievements of this administration. This indebtedness 
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had for years been a subject of fruitless endeavor; all efforts either by 
Congress or the Executive Department prior to 1897, were of little avail 
in protecting the government’s interest in these roads. In fact there 
were grave doubts whether the government would succeed in being re- 
imbursed, even in part, of the vast sums expended by the United States 
in aid of their construction. But this administration has settled with 
the Union Pacific road, receiving $58,448,223.75, the total amount of in- 
debtedness, and with the Kansas Pacific road, for $6,303,000. The re- 
sult of these proceedings against the Union Pacific system, embracing 
the main line and the Kansas Pacific line, is that the government has 
received on account of its subsidy claim the sum of $64,751,223.75, which 
is an increase of $18,997,163.75 over the sum which the reorganization 
committee of the road agreed to bid for the joint property, leaving due 
the sum of $6,588,900.19 interest on the Kansas Pacific subsidy. In the 
settlement of the Central Pacific Railroad Company the amount due the 
government upon its subsidy liens was $58,812,715.48, more than one- 
half of which was accrued interest upon the principal debt. The agree- 
ment for settlement provided for the funding of this amount into-twenty 
promissory notes bearing date of February 1, 1899, payable respectively 
on or before the expiration of each successive six months for ten years, 
each note being for the sum of $2,940,635.78, and to bear interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent. It appears that out of an indebtedness of about 
$130,000,000, more than one-half of which consisted of accrued interest, 
the government has realized in cash and its equivalent the sum of $124,- 
421,670.95 within a period of less than two years. No other administra- 
tion has ever so quickly or so satisfactorily enforced the settlement of 
large claims held by the government against business corporations. 
Regarding the unfortunate conflict between Great Britain and the 
Republics of South Africa, this government has faithfully observed the 
laws of neutrality and strictly followed the traditional policy of nonin- 
tervention which has always characterized the conduct of the United 
States with respect to foreign wars. In a declaration offered to the 
peace conference at The Hague by the American delegation, effectually 
obtaining the first recognition of the Monroe doctrine by an interna- 
tional body, the “traditional policy of not intruding upon, or interfering 
with, or entangling itself in the political questions or policy * * * 
of any foreign State” is reaffirmed, together with a new avowal of the 
attitude of the United States toward purely American questions. This 
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consistent neutrality, steadily maintained in spite of the impulses of 
sentiment which often endanger public interests, has rendered more 
available the mediatorial action of the United States upon the joint re- 
quest of both belligerents in case an opportune occasion should arise. 

In his message to Congress of December 5, 1899, President McKinley 
was able to say: 

“Had circumstances suggested that the parties to the quarrel would 
have welcomed any kindly expression of the hope of the American peo- 
ple that war might be averted, good offices would have been gladly 
tendered.” 

As these circumstances did not arise, no occasion was presented for 
tendering good offices until a request was received from the Republics 
of South Africa (March 10, 1900) that the United States should intervene 
to procure a cessation of hostilities. A similar request was simultane- 
ously sent to the leading European governments, but no action was 
taken by them. The government of the United States, whose attitude 
rendered it peculiarly available for mediatorial services, immediately 
addressed an offer of good offices to Lord Salisbury, expressing “the 
earnest hope” of the President that a way to bring about peace might be 
found, and adding that the President “would be glad to aid in any 
friendly manner to promote so happy a result.” : 

The charge of a secret alliance with England has been made against 
the administration. There has never been any proof offered in support 
of this allegation. It has been denied by the highest possible authority, 
the Secretary of State. In a letter written by Secretary Hay a year ago, 
when the charge was first made, he said: 

“An attempt is made in the Ohio Democratic platform to excite the 
prejudice of certain classes of voters against the present administration 
by accusing it of an alliance with England. The people who make this 
charge know it to be untrue; their making it is an insult to the intel- 
ligence of those whose votes they seek by this gross misrepresentation. 
But as one of their favorite methods of campaign is to invent a fiction 
too fantastic for contradiction, and then to assume it to be true because 
it has not been contradicted, you may permit me to take one moment 
to dispose of this ghost story, as it refers to the department with which 
Tam connected. There is no alliance with England, nor with any power 
under Heaven, except those known and published to the world—the 
treaties of ordinary international friendship for purposes of business 
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and commerce. No treaty other than these exists; none has been sug- 
gested on either side; none is in contemplation. It has never entered 
into the mind of the President nor of any member of the Government to 
forsake, under any inducement, the wise precept and example of the 
fathers which forbade entangling alliances with European powers. 

“T need not dwell upon this fact. Even the men who wrote the Ohio 
platform know there is no alliance. But they seek to make capital in 
this campaign out of the undeniable fact that our relations with Eng- 
land are more friendly and more satisfactory than they have ever been 
pefore. It is hard to take such a charge seriously; and if it is taken 
seriously, how can it be treated with patience? In the name of common 
sense, let me ask what is the duty of the government, if not to cultivate, 
whenever possible, agreeable and profitable relations with other na- 
tions? And if with other nations, why not with that great kindred 
power which stands among the greatest powers of the world? What 
harm, what menace to other countries, is there in this natural and bene- 
ficial friendship? Only a narrow and purblind spirit could see in it any- 
thing exclusive. It is a poor starved heart that has room for only one 
friend. It is not with England alone that our relations are improved. 
We are on better terms than in the past with all nations. With Rus- 
sia, our old-time friend; with the great German Empire, to which we 
are bound by so many ties; with our sister Republic of France; with 
Italy, Austria, and in ghort every European, every Asiatic nation, our 
relations are growing in intimacy and cordiality every year; and our 
friendship with our neighbors to the south of us, from the Rio Grande to 
Cape Horn, grows firmer, more genuine, day by day. 

“And why should it not be so? Everyone likes to be on good terms 
with the peaceful and the prosperous, especially if their prosperity is of 
that nature that other people profit by it, and this is precisely our con- 
dition. Our trade is taking that vast development for which we have 
been preparing through many years of wise American policy, of sturdy 
American industry, of thoughtful invention and experiment by trained 
American intelligence. We have gone far toward solving the problem 
which has so long vexed the economists of the world—of raising wages 
and at the same time lowering the cost of production—something which 
no other people have ever accomplished in an equal degree.” 

This has been an administration of performance rather than of pro- 
fession, and its performances stand out to challenge the admiration not 
only of the American people but of all the world. 
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CHAPTER V. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL—THEIR RELATION TO EACH OTHER— 
THE TRUSTS 


The Republican party had its origin in the demand that labor should 
be free and not slave. It has been the friend of labor throughout its 
existence. It has enacted more legislation for the benefit of the wage- 
earner than any other party that ever had control of the government. 
Its great doctrine since the civil war has been protection to the labor of 
this country against the pauper labor of other lands. It has by protec- 
tive legislation maintained a higher scale of wages in this country than 
has ever prevailed in any other country. It has followed the doctrine 
that the prosperity of the country depended on the prosperity, intelli- 
gence and independence of the wage-earner, and it has written that doc- 
trine in hundreds of pages of the statutes. 

While defending and advocating the cause of labor, the Republican 
party has not believed in the destruction of all organization of capital 
because in this age of combination for the building of railroads and other 
great enterprises for the common benefit of the people, the corporation 
was the only form of organization which could provide the capital to 
carry forward the work. The organization of labor and the organization 
of capital have run along parallel lines and both have had the protection 
of the Republican party. To-day they stand as the two great influences 
in this country as in every other civilized country. But the greater the 
growth and development of each the nearer have they come to agreement 
upon scientific wage scales and agreements as to business management. 

Notwithstanding the apparent benefits from. combinations of capital, 
in increased wages and cheapened products, the Republican party has 
from the beginning of trust organizations sought a way to control them 
and prohibit combinations and conspiracies for the restraint of trade. 
President Harrison took hold of this question with vigor in his first 
annual message to the 51st Congress in December, 1889, urging the at- 
tention of that Congress to the consideration of the question how far the 
restraint of trusts is matter for Federal jurisdiction. ‘Acting upon 
President Harrison’s recommendations the 51st Congress, Republican in 
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poth House and Senate, enacted the Sherman anti-trust law which was 
signed by the President. This law declared illegal every contract, com- 
bination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce ameng the several States, or with foreign nations, and 
it provided penalties. This action taken by a Republican President and 
a Republican Congress clearly indicated the policy of the Republican 
party in attempting to restrain capital from forming combinations or 
trusts in restraint of trade. That the act was not equal to the purpose 
was not the fault of Congress or the administrative officers. President 
Cleveland in discussing the same subject in his last annual message to 
Congress in December, 1896, testified to this by saying that while the in- 
sufficiencies of the existing laws should be remedied by further legisla- 
tion, if it could be done, the fact must be recognized that all Federal leg- 
islation on this subject must fall short of its purpose because of inherent 
obstacles and also because of the complex character of our governmental 
system, which, while making the Federal authority supreme within its 
sphere, has carefully limited that sphere by metes and bounds that cannot 
be transgressed. Mr. Cleveland added: “The decision of our highest 
court on this precise question renders it quite doubtful whether the evils 
of trusts and monopolies can be adequately treated through Federal 
action unless they seek directly and purposely to include in their objects 
transportation or intercourse between States or between the United 
States, and foreign countries.” 

- This confession of President Cleveland at the close of his administra- 
tion was the more significant because of his attitude in the beginning of 
that term when he thought that destruction of the protective system 
would destroy the trusts. The trust flourished and developed under the 
Democratic administration and under the Wilson tariff as they had un- 
der a Republican administration and the McKinley law. The Wilson 
free trade law severely crippled all ordinary business and threw labor 
out of employment, but it did not harm or hinder the trusts which con- 
tinued to pay their usual dividends to stockholders. This was a good 
demonstration of the fact that the trusts were not fostered by a protec- 
tive tariff, nor injured by free trade. It was this condition which was 
met by the present Republican administration. The tariff could not af- 
fect the trusts, but President McKinley and the Republican Congress 
believed that ordinary and legitimate business could be revived by a re- 
turn to the protective system, and the first act of the Republican party on 
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its return to power was to enact the Dingley tariff law. The party had 
pledged itself to do this and by doing it the wheels of industry were 
again started and labor employed. Then came the war with Spain, dur- 
ing which Congress devoted its energies to equipping the government 
for war, and then settling the results of the war. 

But with those questions out of the way and domestic affairs again 
presented for action, President McKinley in his last annual message 
earnestly recommended some further legislation amending and making 
effective the anti-trust laws. The House addressed its efforts to this 
work and not only passed a stringent amendment to the Sherman act, 
but the Republican managers also presented a constitutional amend- 
ment which failed of the necessary two-thirds vote because the Demo- 
crats voted almost solidly against it. 

The Democrats denounce the trusts as “hydra-headed monsters” and 
“octopusses.” Their warfare on trusts has been like their warfare on 
the “Robber Tariff Barons,” a war of denunciation, not a practical war- 
fare for their regulation or their suppression. The legislation on this 
subject belongs solely to the Republican party. William McKinley as 
Chairman of the Committee on Platform in the National Republican 
Convention of 1888, presented the first anti-trust resolution adopted as 
an article of political faith. That resolution adopted by the Repub- 
lican National Convention of 1888 was as follows: 

“We declare our opposition to all combinations of capital organized 
in trusts or otherwise to control arbitrarily the conditions of trade 
among our citizens; and we recommend to Congress and the State 
Legislatures, in their respective jurisdictions, such legislation as will 
prevent the execution of all schemes to oppress the people by undue 
charges on their supplies, or by unjust rates for the transportation of 
their products to market. We approve the legislation by Congress to 
prevent alike unjust burdens and unfair discrimination between the 
States.” 

That resolution, written in 1888, is still a part of the Republican doc- 
trine. It needed no reiteration in 1892 and 1896 because Republicans 
were striving to carry it into effect in Congress, in the State Legislatures 
and in the courts. . 

President Harrison took his stand on this plank in his first annual 
message to Congress, December 3, 1889. He said: 

“Rarnest attention should be given by Congress to a consideration 
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of the question how far the restraint of these combinations of capital 
commonly called “trusts” is a matter of Federal jurisdiction. When or- 
ganized, as they often are, to crush out all healthy competition and to 
monopolize the production for sale of an article of commerce and gen- 
eral necessity, they are dangerous conspiracies against the public good, 
and should be made the subject of prohibitory and even penal legis- 
lation.” 

The first bill introduced in the Senate of the Fifty-first Congress was 
that which became the “anti-trust law” by John Sherman of Ohio. It 
was passed and became a law on July 2, 1890. It was carefully drawn 
and carefully considered by the able lawyers in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and it was believed that it would be effective. Throughout the 
consideration of the bill the members of the Democratic party criticised, 
obstructed and ridiculed it at every stage of its progress. The motives 
of the author were impugned and the Democrats declared their opposi- 
tion to it and promised effective anti-trust legislation when they should 
come into power. But notwithstanding their opposition to the Sherman 
bill, they all voted for it, and when they came into power they forgot 
their pledges and rested on the Republican anti-trust legislation. In 
1900 history is simply repeating itself. A Republican Congress has 
sought to amend the Sherman act to make it more effective, and also to 
amend the Constitution so as to give Congress greater powers. The 
Democrats excused their opposition to both these efforts in Congress 
by denunciation of trusts in their platform and on the stump and in the 
press. 

President McKinley has not forgotten the Republican platform he 
wrote twelve years ago. Two years ago he recommended and Congress 
created an Industrial Commission to investigate this and kindred ques- 
tions. The report of that Commission, not yet completed, will be an 
exhaustive discussion of this question, with the testimony of trust mag- 
nates, capitalists, business men, and labor leaders. But President Mec- 
Kinley did not wait for the result of this investigation. In his last an- 
nual message to Congress he said: 

“It is universally conceded that combinations which engross or,con- 
trol the market of any particular kind of merchandise or commodity 
necessary to the general community, by suppressing natural and ordi- 
nary competition, whereby prices are unduly enhanced to the general 
consumer, are obnoxious not only to the common law but also to the 
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public welfare. There must be a remedy for the evils involved in such 
organizations. If the present law can be extended more certainly to 
control or check these monopolies or trusts, it should be done without 
delay. Whatever power Congress possesses over this most important 
subject should be promptly ascertained and asserted.” 

The first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress was a busy one with 
ereat questions before it. One of these was legislation to regulate and 
control the trusts. 

Two measures were proposed by the Republicans. The first was an 
amendment to the Constitution. This was as follows: 


ARTICLE XVI. 


Section 1. All powers conferred by this article shall extend to the 
several States, the Territories, the District of Columbia, and all terri- 
tory under the sovereignty and subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to define, regulate, control, pro- 
hibit, or dissolve trusts, monopolies, or combinations, whether existing 
in the form of a corporation or otherwise. 

The several States may continue to exercise such power in any man- 
ner not in conflict with the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to enforce the provisions of this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

The other measure was a bill to amend the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
to make it more effective than it has proven in the last ten years. The 
Sherman Law, passed July 2, 1890, was entitled “An act to prohibit 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies.” The 
law contains eight sections. 

Section 1 declares to be illegal “every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States or with foreign nations.” <A penalty of 
not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment of not exceeding one year, is 
fixed for the violation of this section. 

Section 2 fixes a similar penalty for “every person who shall monop- 
olize or attempt to monopolize or combine or conspire with any person 
or persons to monopolize any part of the trade or commerce among the 
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Section 3 makes a similar declaration of illegality and fixes a similar 
penalty relative to such contracts or combinations in restraint of trade 
or commerce between the Territories, the District of Columbia, and the 
States. 

Section 4 confers jurisdiction for the enforcement of the law upon 
the several circuit courts of the United States. 

_ Section 5 authorizes the subpoenaing of witnesses residing in  if- 
ferent jurisdictions than the one wherein the suit shall be brought. 

Section 6 provides for the seizure and forfeiture of articles shipped 
in violation of the act. 

Section 7 provides for the recovery of damages in threefold degree to 
the injury occasioned any person, including reasonable attorney’s fees. 

Section 8 defines the word “person” wherever used in the act “to in- 
clude corporations and associations existing under or authorized by 
the laws of either the United States, the laws of the Territories, the laws 
of any State, or the laws of any foreign country.” 

The bill which the Republican majority of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House recommended proposed to amend sections 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8 
of the bill, and recommends five new sections, numbered 9, 10, 11, 12, and 
13. The amendments of sections 1, 2, and 3 seek only to increase the 
penalties for violations mentioned in those respective sections. The 
present law declares such violations misdemeanors, and fixes the pen- 
alty at a fine not exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, in the discretion of the court. In each of these instances the com- 
mittee recommended an increase of such penalties, making the viola- 
tions crimes, and fixing the penalties at not less than $500 nor more than 
$5,000, and imprisonment of not less than six months nor more than 
two years, so that imprisonment is added in each case to the penalties of 
the fine. 

Sections 4, 5, and 6 of the present law are in nowise disturbed. 

Section 7 of the present law authorizes the recovery of threefold dam- 
ages of any individual who has been injured by a violation of a statute. 
The committee thought it wise to further amend that section by fixing 
the minimum recovery at $250. 

Section 8 of the bill defines the word “person,” wherever used in the 
act, “to include corporations and associations.” The committee enlarged 
by amendment that term and definition and added to its meaning, wher- 
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ever the term “person” shall be used in the act, “the agents, officers, and 
attorneys of such corporations and associations.” 

The committee, in addition to the amendment proposed to the present 
law by specific sections, recommended five new sections, asking that they 
bear consecutive numbers, beginning with No. 9, so that the first section 
recommended will be known as section 9 of the law. Under this section 
it was proposed to enlarge the possibilities of reaching these aggrega- 
tions of capital and monopolies, by declaring illegal all corporations and 
associations and joint-stock companies and partnerships doing business 
in any State of the United States or in any Territory belonging thereto, 
or in the District of Columbia, producing, manufacturing, or dealing in 
any article of commerce when organized for the purpose of, or carrying 
on business for the purpose of, controlling or monopolizing such produc- 
tion and manufacture. 

This section also provided that any such concern which by its opera- 
tions or its declaration in its organization is formed for the purpose of 
increasing or decreasing the price of an article to the consumer with a 
specific view of destroying competition shall also be held to be illegal. 
It proposed, too, to fasten its hold firmly and decisively upon any concern 
which by its operation, or its purposes as disclosed in its organization, 
seeks to impair competition, either by increasing the price to the con- 
sumer or by decreasing the price to the buyer, so as to ‘drive it from the 
market, and declare such to be an illegal business. 

The same section enjoined such concerns from privileges of interstate 
commerce and withdrew from them the use of the United States mails. 
Their products were also subject to seizure and forfeiture whenever 
found enjoying either of these two privileges of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Section 10 fixes the penalty upon all transportation companies which 
knowingly receive for transportation any goods from a concern which 
has been held illegal under the act. This section applies to officers, man- 
agers, attorneys and agents of combinations or corporations, as well as 
to the corporation itself. 

Section 11 proposed the opportunity of obtaining evidence to estab- 
lish violations of the law. The evidence upon which conviction depends 
nearly always lays within the keeping of the trust itself. Its own rec- 
ords usually contain the strongest proof. So long as the witness 
claims that his own evidence may convict himself, he has been excused 
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from testifying. Without the evidence which some record may dis- 
close, conviction may be impossible. Under the provision of this sec- 
tion proof may be obtained from one officer against his associates, and 
also against the trust itself. And in doing it the amendment threw 
about the individual whom we thus force upon the witness’ stand free- 
dom from prosecution. 

Section 12 of the bill clothes the various courts with jurisdiction for 
the enforcement of the law. By its provisions it is clearly stated that 
the law shall be enforced under the direction of the Attorney-General 
through the district attorneys of the several jurisdictions. These dis- — 
trict attorneys are therein authorized to institute proceedings in equity. 
But nowhere in the present law is the duty imposed upon the Attorney- 
General to see to the enforcement of the same. In section 12 of the pro- 
posed amendment to the existing law it is provided that 

It shall be the duty of the Attorney-General of the United States, 
and of the several district attorneys of the United States, within their 
respective districts, to cause all persons, corporations, or associations 
violating or failing to comply with any of the provisions of this act to 
be promptly prosecuted therefor and to enforce all of the penalties im- 
posed by this act. 

The proposed Constitutional Amendment failed to pass the House 
by the constitutional two-thirds majority because the Democrats voted 
against it. While they have demanded that Congress should enact more 
stringent anti-trust legislation, they were opposed to giving Congress 
the power to control the trusts—because this conflicted with the old 
States’ rights doctrine of the Democratic party. The bill to amend the 
Sherman act passed the House and is now before the Senate. It will 
be acted on by the Senate at the next session of this Congress and be- 
come a law before the expiration of President McKinley’s first admin- 
istration. 

Statesmen of all parties when they have come to deal with this ques- 
tion of regulating trusts, have agreed that it is a difficult and intricate 
problem, and to establish the line of demarkation between the lawful 
and unlawful corporation, aggregation or syndicate may well engage 
the attention of the most acute minds. 

President Cleveland after eight years in the Executive office ex- 
pressed the doubt whether the evils of trusts and monopolies could be 
adequately treated through Federal action. Mr. Cleveland simply ex- 
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pressed the doubt which other men had experienced. His party had 
failed to accomplish anything in the way of an adequate remedy for 
the trust evil, and he gave up hope. The Republican party, the party of 
Construction, did not give up hope. It began legislating against the 
trust that sought to restrain trade, ten years ago; in fact, long before 
that, when it enacted the Interstate Commerce law. As the laws have 
proven ineffectual in certain directions the Republican party has tried 
to amend and strengthen them. 

When it was found that the Sherman law would not reach trusts 
which could not be proven to be doing an interstate business, the State 
Legislatures were encouraged to take hold of the question and enact 
laws. Within the last ten years, since the enactment of the Sherman 
law, thirty-one States have passed such laws, and where these Legisla- 
tures were controlled by Republican majorities the laws are more com- 
prehensive and effective. The following are the States with dates of 
anti-trust legislation: 


1. Alabama, approved February 18, 1897. Applies simply to insur: 
ance companies. 
2. Arkansas, approved March 16, 1897. Quite general in its extent 
and application. 
3. California, approved February 27, 1893. Relates to live stock 
only. 
ic Delaware, passed February 15, 1891. Relates exclusively to in- 
surance companies. 
5. Florida, approved June 11, 1897. Applies to beef cattle and 
meats solely. 
6. Georgia, approved December 23, 1896. Quite general in its ap- 
plication. 
7. Illinois, approved June 10, 1897. Quite general in its applica- 
tion. 
8, Indiana, approved March 5, 1897. Quite general. 
9, Iowa, approved May 6, 1890. Quite general. 
10. Kansas, approved March 8, 1897. Very broad and sweeping. 
11. Kentucky, approved May 20, 1890. Quite general in applica- 


12. Louisiana, in effect July 7, 1892. Quite broad and general. 

13. Maine, approved March 7, 1889. Quite broad and general. 

14. Michigan, in effect July 1, 1889. Broad and general. 

15. Minnesota, approved April 20, 1891. Quite general. 

16. Mississippi, approved March 11, 1896. Quite broad. First in 
effect in 1892. 
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17. Missouri, approved April 2, 1891. Since amended and broad- 
ened. Quite general and efficient. 

18. Montana, enacted in 1895. Quite general. > 

19. Nebraska, enacted April 8, 1897, but there was an act in 1895. 
Quite broad and general. ; 

20. New Mexico, approved February 4, 1891. Quite general. 

21. New York, in effect May 7, 1897. Quite broad and general. 

22. North Carolina, ratified March 11, 1889. Quite general. 

23. North Dakota, approved March 9, 1897. Quite general. 

24. Oklahoma, in effect December 25, 1890. Quite general. 

25. South Carolina, approved February 25, 1897. Quite general. 

26. South Dakota, approved March 1, 1897. Quite general. 

27. Tennessee, approved April 6, 1889. Quite broad and general. 

28. Texas, approved March 30, 1889. Broad and general. 

29. Utah, approved March 9, 1896. Quite broad and general. 

30. Washington, in constitution and law approved March 21, 1895. 

31. Wisconsin, approved April 27, 1897. Broad and general. 


The Democrats have sneered at the Sherman act as of no effect, have 
said that no law could reach the trusts without a constitutional amend- 
ment, and at the same time have opposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution because it would take away some of the rights and powers of 
the State. The old States rights doctrine has held them back from as- 
sisting in doing what they insisted must be done before Congress could 
pass an effective anti-trust law. 

The favorite remedy of the Democratic party in the last Congress as 
well as when the party was in power, has been the old free trade 
panacea, They proposed to give the President power to suspend the col- 
lection of all customs duties or unjust taxes whenever he shall be satis- 
fied that the price of any commodity or article of merchandise had been 
enhanced in consequence of any monopoly, and that this Suspension of 
all duties, or free trade, shall continue so long as the enhancement of 
prices shall exist. 

Mr. Littlefield of Maine, the brilliant successor to the late Mr. Ding- 
ley in the House denounced this as the worst sort of imperialism that 
he had ever heard suggested. He said: 

“There never was attempted to be written into the statute books of 
any State or of the United States a provision so violently imperial and 
czar-like as this proposition. It gives to the President of the United 
States the power to enforce upon an organization which is assumed to 
be criminal for the express purpose of punishment, and that punishment 
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is expected to be business ruin, the penalty of the law without even 
giving the offending party the right to be heard. The President brings 
the charge; he tries the cause; he renders judgment, and Le executes 
the sentence. If that is not Caesarism, if that is not imperialism, if that 
is not centralization run mad, I ask you to distinguish it. Search the 
records of this country or any other and see if you can find anything 
that will equal it. No court within the borders of Christendom ought 
to countenance for one moment a statute which, under any circum- 
stances, so flagrantly violates the fundamental law as to authorize any 
man to pass upon the guilt or innocence of any other man or set of men 
without allowing them an opportunity to be heard. It is only in the 
infernal regions that they determine a cause without hearing. Yet that 
is the proposition of our friends on the other side.” 

This assertion that the tariff is the mother of trusts has been repeat- 
edly made by the Democrats. They have sought to show that trusts 
flourished under protective tariff legislation, but they do not explain 
why more trusts were organized under the Wilson tariff than there were 
under the McKinley tariff law. The fact is that free trade England has 
had the trust long before it was heard of in this country and an official 
report recently published in England gives a list of trusts with the num- 
ber of firms consolidated and the capitalization. In this list the follow- 
ing are some of the largest combinations of capital: 


No. of 

Date and Name. businesses, Capital. 
Oct. 6, 1888—Salt Union, Limited.............eeeeeee cee eeeee £2,000;000 
Nov. 1, 1890—United Alkali Co., Limited............ 43 6,000,000 
July 1, 1896—J. & P. Coats, Limited.......... seeseeee 4 5,500,000 
Noy. 25, 1897—English Sewing Cotton Co., Limited.. 15 2,750,000 
May 6, 1898—Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers’, 

UATE mee tetiarciore weteictsiclete stesso ris sisverelegueresue sia so oll 6,000,000 
Dec. 14, 1898—Bradford Dyers.......0+++eseeeseeeeeee 22 4,500,000 
July 4, 1898—Yorkshire Indigo, Scarlet, and Color 

Dyers <. a. PREV EL SE VA Sela cieccu tastes alas ohare agile bas 11 600,000 
July 6, 1898—Bradford Coal Merchants & Consumers. 8 250,000 
Oct. 9, 1898—Yorkshire Wool Combers........+0+0++- 38 2,500,000 
Nov. 1, 1898—United Indigo and Chemical..........+. 8 250,000 
Noy. 15, 1898—Textile Machinery RETOETE OD Gaancane labntn0e 170,000 
Dec. 8, 1898—Calico Printers ......-..sseeeeeee reece 60 9,200,000 
Feb. 22, 1900—Wall Paper MMAMULACEULOT Sins. 2) ls o-10ls 6 28 4,200,000 
Mar. 1, 1900—United Velvet Cutters.......+--++s++++5 4 300,000 
Apr. 4, 1900—British Cotton and Wool Dyers......... 46 2,750,000 

MOtAlmetaeiee cle sieie sleleleisvereisn lelaie BEitetarere seisierecclesee es 328  £46,970,000 


Here is a list, and it embraces only some of the largest trusts in 
free-trade England, in which there are 328 different business concerns 
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amalgamated, with a capital of £46,970,000, or $230,000,000. And there 
is not the shadow of an excuse to be found for their formation in the 
shape of a protective tariff. They are solely, thoroughly, and absolutely 
the product of the English system of Cobdenite free trade, or a tariff for 
revenue only. ; 

The history of these trusts is given in detail in English oiicial re- 
ports and they are regarded as legitimate and necessary in the control 
of the various industries. They would be called octopusses in this coun- 
try and their destruction demanded. England has become intoxicated 
with the trust mania as the means of holding her trade with the outside 
world by reducing the cost of production in order to meet the compe- 
tition of Germany and the United States. Germany also has her trusts, 
and if the United States is to meet these two great competitors for trade 
in Asia and South America this Government must follow the Republi- 
can plan of regulating and preventing the trusts from abusing the 
power they control by the combinations of capital; not the Democratic 
policy of destroying all organizations of capital as evil simply because 
they are great combinations. The two greatest trusts in this country 
are the Standard Oil Company and the Sugar Trust. The Standard Oil 
Company never had any protection in the way of a tariff, and the 
Sugar Trust had its greatest benefit from the Wilson-Gorman tariff 
law. Upon raw sugar that Democratic law imposed a tariff of 40 per 
cent. ad valorem. These figures are made upon actual importations, ac- 
tual results, in 1895, nothing theoretical.» Upon refined sugar the tariff 
was 44.42 per cent., or a preferential in favor of the Sugar Trust of 4.42, 
or 10 per cent., in favor of the Sugar Trust. A similar comparison for 
1898 shows that in the Dingley bill the tariff upon raw sugar was 84.62, 
and upon refined sugar it is only 77.74 per cent., a difference against the 
trusts of 6.88, figured upon an actual importation, taking sugar of 96 
polariscope test, the largest amount imported being of that saccharine 
strength. It was not surprising therefore that Mr. Havemeyer was not 
satisfied with the Dingley law and in his testimony before the Industrial 
Commission said, “The mother of all trusts is the customs tariff bill.” 
At the same time in the same statement Mr. Havemeyer said that the 
tariff on sugar should be doubled. | 

It has been generally recognized among thoughtful men that there 
are great corporations that are legitimate and useful; that are benefi- 
cial and absolutely necessary to the modern development of American 
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industry. The prevailing phase of modern business development un- 
doubtedly involves the aggravation of extensive capital. It contem- 
plates small profits and large volume of sales. It also requires the con- 
solidation of-separate interests and these work out economies. The 
condition has its advantages and its disadvantages. The advantages 
are that the consumer buys his goods cheaper than under the old sys- 
tem. So far in this country, there has been no diminution of wages, but 
an increase, especially during the last four years of increased business 
activity. The disadvantages are that it eliminates undivided competi- 
tion, and tends to sink individualism in the great aggregation of the cor- 
poration on the one side and the labor union on the other. The Repub- 
lican party has in this new condition sought to deal with a natural de- 
velopment and so regulate it that it will not become a danger to the 
people. They have sought to guard the benefits and eradicate or pro- 
hibit the evil tendencies. ; 

It is generally conceded that where there is one aggregation of capi- 
tal, one gigantic corporation or trust which could be called “a hydra- 
headed monster,” to use a Democratic phrase, there are hundreds and 
thousands that are legitimate elements of enterprise that conserve the 
interests of the people and are indispensable to the general welfare. But 
the Democratic party in its platform and Democrats individually in Con- 
gress and on the stump make no distinction, but denounce all with in- 
temperate and indecent language. The only suggestion they make is to 
tear up the whole system of modern development and go back to “the 
good old times” of the wooden plow and old hand sickle, the household 
loom and the prairie schooner, instead of the modern agricultural ma- 
chinery, the cotton and woolen mill, and the railway train of to-day. 
In nothing has the Democratic party shown its incompetency as a party 
capable of constructive legislation more clearly than in its position on 
this most important question of the relations of capital and labor, for it 
would destroy the organization of both. 

While discussing the growth of corporations, it is in place to point 
out that the American Federation of Labor has also grown at a surpris- 
ing rate during the iast three years. While capital has been concentrat- 
ing its power, labor has been doing the same. This means that labor is 
amply protected and is flourishing under this Republican administra- 
tion. Founded in 1886, the American Federation of Labor has con- 
ducted its business publicly, with dignity and with success. To-day it 
employs twelve paid organizers, besides 470 volunteer organizers, who 
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work in Canada as well as in the United States. The following is a 
tabulated statement of the membership of the different organizations 
named on the first day of January, 1900: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


Enrollment, reported eJanuarye ts 1900. t cite iets cttcheleleietelorstalnteroiet stele iaiete 1,004,000 
Gained Zsince January 1s) LOOQ ricci. teroe aso eee enacted teeta ie atari 304,000 
ocalecharters’ issued im 1900542 -m «2 -rctoe cfele eielorsinte eraieteeieis ere sieteteie ate 1,500 
International and national unions now enrolled...................- 73 


With State unions, 113) city trades, councils, 134m sete reieeiereieiote 145 


Record of 1899. 


Membership aimed.” sce chasdersnee ote crew cusveie” cen oltre peveta ee Mexolel terete acne ats 225,000 
Internationaland nationalsumionsy addedsncan aces eee ee eeiaeeaieeiae 9 
Union’ labels Pauthorized Fat were o svesseversleteistore is ccoteccterareiea voters ie recateis aieteiets 29 


Strikes < WON vacated e wists senso thes Mine note aston aloe eects foe eee 425 


Strikes. TOSt 5 a ystetsraze vestvonecarw ous a acelsoeerene tela ealesics, Fe) ovemevet ate oveneie aeatere rekon eisai 48 
Strikes: compromised” . 2 i.e etcisec cesta eed eis eee SMa Seis ie eee 39 
Charters issued in 1899 (reported)....... Pdagnese good Soodcgnsoone: 2,264 
Charterssissued iners99 | (mot reported) sa cme eee eee seer 600 
BROTHERHOOD RAILWAY ORGANIZATIONS. 
Brotherhood sotbocomotivies Nzineerseseee seaeone eee eee 34,000 
Brotherhood zotmMeocOmotiverMineliene 411s ate ete ees 26,000 
BrotherhoodsotsRaillway Conductors qasecenie es cen ec eee eee 27,000 
BrocherhoodsotpRailwaye Crainmient sien soto emai: eee eee 25,000 


Not only has this big American consolidation, or federation, of labor 
issued a large number of charters, but its affiliated organizations have 
been equally prosperous, as will be seen from the following table, giving 


the number of charters issued by the different crafts for the year ending 
April 1, 1900: 


Charters 


Charters 
Craft issued. Craft. issued. 
MIN CTS Ere anna on ee hee ee 308" Wood. workers: ose... <2. see 40 
Butchers’ Beenie soe iene 23: Wood «Garversa.et cas eee eee 15 
Brewers Sia :aifar diatoielahal ersten atetets stersiater ate ete 25 = ‘COOPErsS ..cgecee meg tenance 20 
Cigarhmakers saat. ese ea ae 20° ~ Trunk tmakers' eessn 2 oe eee 33 
Tobacco WONrkKersi situa ee vtaests ote 17 Carriage and wagon makers......... 10 
WaulOrs yy. sate eOeree eee coe oe ee 37, s Broom makers 0-6 eee 28 
Gatmenti workers gace soon eect 22) Musiclamnis fae ecc. ce Seen a eee 12 
Shoeeworkers a. eect leo eee 24.) Bottle -blowerst.fe nee eee eee 17 
Leather WiOLK CRG Ween te occ tr ae cee 20 Window-glass flatteners ............ 12 
Granite CUCCISs 2 ave eau ce eee i2isy Textile, workers eceee cee eee 12 
Tile LAVOLS soe saaleratalerd cor ticierecen Ne eae Us PTINCOLS: Peas sets sacce neyo eee 61 
PaAlnCeLs Panehoticers it een ee eee 60 Printing = pressimen:) esc cee eee 40 
Steam nt vend wea. ss wast an eee 3°. Telegrapherssy 2 4¢ 340 an ee 14 
Blacksmiths ier sie late capauetenete ere chee miere wietets 32 steam engineers: 7, once eee 9 
Machinistsm.mrnics: ysis vote nan k 59 Coal-hoisting engineers ............. 4 
Lronmimoldensmearvd. sancoseere rece 50 SStationaryefiremens) 05 ae 24 
Iron, steel and tin workers.......... 50 Street-railway employees ........:.. 25 
Boilerimakersera. cranes ce. on eee 40 Team) driversics sue eee ase wets 
Hlectricalmwonlsersen sees cece et oe 20 Longeshoremen: ces ensn eee eee 49 
Sheet, metal workersiawa.es cate e eens 31. .Cominercialsagenty oye eee ee che alal 
Turners AT Por rie boned ON ore eerie 27. Retail) clerke co sean eee 63 
Bicycle imakearse eee Righeke e.suare 10. "Stage employees, J).ccee ee oe 18 
Metal polishers ,..... Ch ARIES Y OAS 42. = ‘Barbers? i<)Lugece cance eee een 52 
Stove mounterg <<. weg san sulders sla mek Otel anderestannantienin | ac aca 


Pattern makers qeererrereerereerereens 16 


Hotel and restaurant employees..... 13 


vt 
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Nearly every national or international organization of labor has 
been increasing its membership, and the past three years have been 
those of greatest success for the consolidation of labor interests. That 
this is the case will be seen from the following table, showing the rela- 
tive percentage of increase in membership in the years 1897, 1898, and 
1899. These figures of increase are correct, as they are compiled from 
reports received direct from the various national unions on May 1 of 
this year: 

Membership increase. 


Craft. 1897. 1898. 1899. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. 

PNP CLL SMM cece citacisies ascites «cle crs emer LOM eee ence are 40 
Bricklayers and stone masons.............. 20 40 50 
SOOT A KOT Care tar cnierels & cletece erates sib Si szelore i aieVatere Siehereieiecs on  waileusleue colitis 700 
JEL el OeN dees Ais SiS,aicie DECREASES ODIO EOF er Ie ROI cone 10 10 60 
Bicy ClOnIna KCTS Race cerry ses clas de sila aerteg's © 10 10 50 
Boilermakers-and. iron shipbuildersé.... f..- .ccinec se cic sees 155 
HB TIC MIAICOEM aise oir crer ete cote ors te sire giwhes cis wcucietie are et nas 10 25 
APIS TUES Men «oie. sels, wrslecsis is eho ses > wits siete petens Decrease Li 700 
LOM CLVMNVOUMENG 0 og tee iaite io sielouety stot tcielo lle elses 30 40 45 
Bakers) ANG) COMLECTIONErS « ... crise cs emcees cosets v's 8 35 
EO LINO rs mee Pete tasarchn siete ciel aisversceleiti eis elsisiel cies srs ssceis 20 15 
BOOM ANAMENOS WOTRCI Bac ce tenee © fetinccctelsicle, bess sisieas 15 40 
GOnGductarsmraltCOA yn sieiee larels eieletelele ce eieere =) 10 15 25 
Gear) seuae-Seasnds0 GomogcsocdeqaaneanoG 15 75 80 
Curtain operatives (lace) .........2seeceeee covceeee 38 12 
WONG M OIA OT TD ocieiia cie ele sletcl st rie sysvetore lore + ste eras 6 14 27 
Carriage and wagon makers..........2..6-- geteeees se eeeeee 40 
Cliemker (C2a GMI = sae obs nabbed pieDe Dds aanloo™ capcrros 100 200 
(GEiD SNE! Sacaedodoo GoGo 7OCmnE DIET GoMocon 10 25 50 
ISAT IN AK CLS eel sretere lets e aia - ln ole cess inie:+ a\ioe(eln ey 10 20 40 
Engineers (locomotive) ......-.++.+++se+- 10 15 30 
Engineers (coal-hoisting) .....--.2.s2..s02 ceeeeees se eeeees 300 
TMISUSEVEENL VOLE ET —oaco Oa DADOCOCO FO GOC Ode GO agony Soke! a ectbIgciomniC 40 
Engineers (stationary) ........sseeeeee rene cee eeeee 20 30 
Firemen (stationary) .......-csescescccsee oocevoss New 200 
Firemen (locomotive) ......--+.+-+s+eseeeee ill 13 13 
Glass-bottle DIOWeTS ....--.--see eee eereee ahs 3 5 3 
(lyse Velie) bheddobecer paca brad aooodAwT DOUNOGES. | SocCduuoooK 19 
Garment workers ......0.-eseceessececceees 5 10 25 
Goldie beaters dei se cinco « cieise nse. colain's eles) 1 New Doubled 
TFIOLSESHOCTS uicicllsclelelo Viele sicly vlc” (o elelelcleterele eels 10 10 25 
FLAC Ler Sumit nC cai owinein ac elciclelereterete loiedelnicla. layrlsiafaie dir, | + aceysheseseieilers 25 
ioyey GeoVONKOlh ss Goons an OOUUIDOUDOD000 SUC OUOOnGs 10 15 25 
Tron, steel and tin workers.......--++++++:: 10 20 60 
Longshoremen ........ssseeeees ceceeeeees 30 30 50 
Leather Workers ...2..0cecsceccerceeesees 30 75 100 
Meat cutters and butcher workmen........ New 100 200 
WUSTGIANIS ee lecele te ceere cre lelseln uote’ « erlnzer «ie 80 4 16 
Metal workers ......--0sseeccccccccccccces coeeceee 30 100 
Machi nis tSimee viemre s1sleielerele\el eleisl> isle 0 elatnis ele ro(elazs 10 25 80, 
MER son dcaacosODOOOOOn D005 DObO0 COO OG 40 100 300 
ILOMENE praochadD be OODOBOOD DOO HOROBUDOOUD 20 30 200 
Steel and copper plate printers...........+.. 10 ff 10 
: Plumbers, gas and steam fitters..........-- 5 10 40 
q Paper makers ....-+eecceesserereeeees Seis 15 25 30 
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Membership increase. 


Craft. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. 
Printergu ach sosclee cn ole cletacial peterelesstelsiefoisetelsioiint- 15 20 
Pattern MAKELS) oe eciclsre e crsiol ole cle) siete) - i+) elolol=3 semeieherehelers 40 300 
Siva) oon nected DoCuOUmEcad Ondo PdoctKGor oc Gach: 10 
Spinners (cotton mule) ......-.-eeeeeeers sereeers  eeecese 8 
STONE) UMMOUNTEES mete senile erelersls 1110 ol ol oiole)= l= ietelelsiinanlons 25 25 
Stage employees .........se seer eee ee reese 50 25 25 
Street-railway employees .......++++++++++- 5 10 18 
1S SACI ee eae cece ereieene en colle) elersiovetereistonetsli= 20 25 60 
GREK anes aa ea aban cb aadooom nauabonoacobuma cobs doo< 5 15 
Min= plate WOPIKELS weycter-/)olatetaisteilal-lol-/let=lls/alnie) ey elsolors «NE eheel rete 70 
MelePTADHCLS +s cccwces secre cle occ seem eins) le licale a 25 
Miles lAyelSe orcas setecin cic cise wleleleyeinie/ opr -!s1~ 1 2sa00)eputeseleco|aroi-t el MaEEsreay= pers 25 
Mrackmen (railroad) ....---s-++-+s+:++s+ss+~ 10 as 25 
MontilenswONkKele ue cmc ticwia cre lelers) cleo ole) 91 stele =ielelsteolenars 10 25 
MobDAaACCOMWOLKELSmaciewiieleeleieeiicieelcls) im -iiaillens 15 40 60 
WWM gooneconopsaoDNGD UdaTcdoOUeS DoDDedoS 12 30 
Waiters, cooks, bartenders ........---+++e++ seeeeees New 200 
WOOG CALVCTSiicere semetislevss bis eislere a sisters 5 15 50 
MIL aye dn) ouoccécsenandooboondednssoces 15 40 70 


There has been a corresponding increase in the wages paid under 
what the Democrats call the “bulwark of trusts,” the Dingley tariff law. 
The following table compiled from the reports of national and interna- 
tional unions, made in May, 1900, shows the per cent. of increase in 
wages of 59 different trades or crafts in the years 1897, 1898, and 1899: 


INCREASE OF WAGHS IN 1897, 1898 AND 1899, AS REPORTED BY LABOR 


ORGANIZATIONS. 
: Wage increase. 
Crafts. 1897. 1898. 1899. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. 
INET Mb AO COGOS OPO OOM OOBG COUmaaon An arGancc 5 10 20 
Bricklayers and stome mMasoOnS.............. 10 12 25 
Broom Makers? 22 sis. sw oc ae sueheterere 0) o) eleha sc) 4) ae ote als) ayers nme telaietrial 10 
Bicycles WOrkKers: iercmisyeee cis cela etederelsteleia viel scien iaiaisininasrs 10 20 
Boiler makers and iron shipbuilders........ ........ 10 25 
BrickMakers eed ec hele elev sO anenetetelewctelsie oere sis leieus es wicuc) aul mann cain akererate 10 
RAE: Rel a=) coh A al Pi eR CRS, UO EreGrniC. A ereuac. | as ten aan 10 
Brewery) WOLKMEM | eerrye el sare eteverdenerarceiel ele eae ainieles ters 10 15 
EDN ds) Sl ears. oAgooehooeome Scbcc dees aamichicadts 15 
lesterol doihsawmeomeaatoconacdes .ddoooduacondc 5 10 25 
Boot and! shoe Workers «scien > clete celeste. /oaye 5 15 
@onGguctorss (rail roa Gili cnicrter detonate ete Very substantial increase. 
GOOPELS: a carers cists wisielesieleieie earenm Neteteueterstaetereneters 3 4 10 
Curtain (lace) OPETratOLrs, isis cinta s wie cle «ese clere oI ciel ots bm RmaS Tae nene te 15 
@WoneBmMakers ws. 5.5 cen celeste ates el laete teers 8 12 25 
Carpenters® oes. cars ateeaeiass 6) leew tie eccnerematers 5 8 15 
Olean wmalkers co scrsmc soos ponieel on cee oe toe eee 6 10 
ADiaveshayercias) (Gkoxeehamaehiey) Goggoogageooaccacus Small 12 30 
Engineers. (coal-hoisting) 7. on... «cet oe ee eneieere eit 10 50 
Blectrical WOT er cist csi e.6 « 00.00 0s cle ce oremnercenenttte 25 25 
Engineers: (RtatlODany,) mec csi acs veg oe ieee omeneeneeeeiG 20 30 
Firemen ((stationarys) Bi. sisctvsie oo 0 sho ec eeerele eee eel MNES Rene oraz: 15 
Firemen  (LOCOMOUCIVE) IM cmreisic)«:<m 0:s airs oc. ote orcin creietnesite meet etele 10 
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INCREASE OF WAGES—CONTINUED. 


Wage increase. 


Crafts. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
Glass VOUS Mm OLOW CLS taercrters ciel r sire eGrelolecs sckeicn. spcueicieucchode 6 bc necks 8 
Glas sEWOLK ORS mmeretaytertecs cristelcrcisisteareciecc vice ce teeee oc. elo kot eee 3 
IPOPSOSHOCLS ME teeta tiete ec nisvcho Site ies ccalo'e whale hee a 10 10 10 
TC OTMM MUG MOKS Metaete sekcrennticiste are.ercrdls c chelaeleltans nace RG! <e a0e sue senee 10 
Tronspsteel andy til WOTKCLSs «snc scl ces 6 = siete 5 8 17 
EONS SNORCIMIONE aarra sister tecieive clo) © fs/esiereleiteres 10 5 15 
MSA herm WOLKE ee cr wiis eco s eve oii 4c evere oversee 15 15 15 
Meatreutters and butcher workmen... cce.cs .cccs cee | tt kee wee 25 
MICEAIM WORKER SRE ray atetaerc eParcrace rss cceule tie care o letter duslevend  e'apglacacarate 10 
VDAC AIST eetsrecess ence eiciois stote’e. sf srave'sin oa ws e's a's 10 15 40 
MA TUSMWOTACCT Stmcereihtoterciers a exe's cin ss Oars eels cio 12 26 40 
HP OLGOTS me teria leisterce erty | isin st eiatsle, elses OR wt ee eR eee MOT 
Pinmbersscasrandssteam TtlerSa. on scans ctee asec sces =| occas fens 5 
PAD CMeli aS ismecmy ae ieteal aeiebe i ais aislaere cei cineiae ites aie ice) fas. dvaxel"erete 10 
[EARN WENeSY: “Figicc.6 Giotye daa Ene OY ROCIO Cee Ene ee en 10 30 
PRATT AMET Sars tie enc. eisterneiete oe eleiciodee etolweise 5 15 30 
SE OMOCHCLCLS memeomcreetie cities sul core isle os eiStovsiss asiwlele Giese “ww sone 5 
SDIMMErSa(COUCOMAININE) tan cielecsrarec.crsecetectecee cre © civlera <s ee ee ee ae 22 
SEO MOM IT OUMLONS Detar ss iscctors eke tave. ciel oteletereir ote «fs sia exe. svataiwiess 5 10 
SORT I OV. COS nor steers ¢)c.c0s, ois) ais slerellarele. a stavetels 25 200 300 
DUTeeCtE TALLWay MCMDIOVCCS 2 tec ccs bce osc oie etic Btu bie 5-10 > 12 
SCAN ET aor re execs elevate ita clet obec eile 6 eta) etevate ves 6 bs sdéiie 5 12 ak 
LOR SM Tee Ter ede eels cla ocean, of Coie ore ie vw, s = SO din dielele, Ges See as 10 
Step LALA WOLKCL Stare reniciscraclncicictotecs coh is aoeisaie) ON leveusriiale ss 15 
BULTIC MULTAN UKCOT Sire) chai ava orate Aietole orstonsiose’s, © alete cli eiisve saaterdio.e 10 15 
OMA V CES Mts cs withers corso clare claietee ee ee parisctsiens sleGies avid, “SR sale ere 10 
APO Cn POOL OTS estes stele nie ol atsees) slaves. «etnies 5 uf 10 
BD ext CmeWOLMET Seren cicts oloclavo.e.a,s78 lsys’spelaie = Cis' 2 aes taiererel panGlahiuote: «ie 12% 
EEO UACEO SIV OTK CES teins oclcicc oe ic clels ae ee apres Ne Slel ere ee 8 15 
MIMWOISUET OLS Was ezeieie) a's tic Siossts eis (elsiaiG lace oxe\osisieveois 3 10 20 
Alt ORS m a 1d e COOKS sriete ste ontele = ale s%s 0) shereltrels © 0 5 10 10 
VCO CMCATVCTOM ert terie tia clanelacie olalaromta Manet etcnilsul’s Wie ele ieses 5 1% 
SOOM AU OTICET Summ tele fala. Perstaroisi sie) ste loi seinis's) shale 5 8 15 


Not only have wages been increased, but the reports of the labor 
unions show that the percentage of increase in employment of labor has 
been on an average of 100 per cent. in each of the years of this adminis- 
tration. The industrial situation in this country was never more satis- 
factory than in the last year of McKinley’s first administration. 

While the Democratic party is crying, “Down with the Trusts!” the 
combinations of capital and the labor organizations are drawing closer 
together, and coming to a better understanding in regard to the rela- 
tions of labor and capital. The tendency is to employ arbitration and 
conciliation in the settlement of differences. This method has long been 
in vogue between the railways and their employes, with the steel-makers, 
with the wire-nail makers, with tin-plate manufacturers, with the steel- 
beam producers, with the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
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Tin Workers, with the newspaper publishers, with the employing book 
and job printers, and with the International Typographical Union. The 
more that labor and capital concentrate their interests individually, so 
much the more are they endeavoring to concentrate their interests col- 
lectively. Large and small labor unions, instead of fighting industrial 
combination, find it to their interest to join hand in hand with them. 
There is no better combination in the United States to-day than the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Speaking for the vast army of wage-earners employed in the iron, 
steel, and tin industry, Theodore Schaffer, president of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, before the Federal 
Industrial Commission, has declared that the effect of trusts had been 
beneficial to them. “As a general rule,” he said, “he believed that the 
members of his organization would prefer to deal with combinations 
and large corporations rather than with smaller independent mills.” His 
experience was that he always received fair treatment in negotiating 
with these combinations, and he was certain “they did not prevent com- 
petition.” 

The records of the American Federation of Labor show that the or- 
ganization of labor has kept pace with the organization of capital, and 
that labor has been able to take care of itself. Wages and employment 
have greatly increased under the present Republican administration, 
and no better witness to this fact can be summoned than Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation of Labor. In his report to 
the American Confederation of Labor Convention, December 11, 1893, 
Mr. Gompers said: 


‘ 1893. 


> 


Since August of this year we have been in the greatest industrial 
depression this country has ever experienced. It is no exaggeration to 
say that more than 3,000,000 of our fellow-toilers throughout the coun- 
try are without employment and have been so since the time named. 
This lamentable industrial condition is attributed by many to various 
causes, and it seems to me that the accurate statement of them here is 
both requisite and appropriate, so that we may be better enabled to so 
frame our legislation that it may tend to a proper solution of the prob- 
lem dependent upon the wage-workers for solution. 

Never in the history of the world has so large a number of people 


ms 
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vainly sought for an opportunity to earn a livelihood and contribute to 
the support of their fellows. In a society where such abnormal condi- 
tions prevail there must of necessity be something wrong at the basic 
foundation. 

In a signed arti¢ie published in a New York magazine on January 1, 
1898, Mr. Gompers gave this as the condition of labor in 1897: 


1897. 


“That terrible period for the wage-earners of this country which be- 
gan in 1893 and which has left behind it such a record of horror, hunger 
and misery practically ended with the dawn of the year 1897. Wages 
had been steadily forced down from 1893 till toward the end of 1895, and - 
it was variously estimated that between two million and two and a half 
million wage-earners were unemployed. 

“Tt is agreed by all that the wage-earners are the principal consumers 
of American products, and it necessarily-follows that a reduction in 
wages involves a diminution in the power of consumption, and conse- 
quently a proportionate decrease in production, and, naturally, also in 
the force of labor required for the production. A reduction of wages, 
therefore, results in an increase in the army of the unemployed, and any 
circumstance or combination of circumstances that will check reduction 
in wages, and hence the diminution of consumption by the masses. is a 
humane act, based on the soundest laws of economics and of progress.” 

In his report to the annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, at Detroit, on December 11, 1899, Mr. Gompers said this of the 
labor condition of last year: 


1899. 


“The revival of industry which we have witnessed within the past 
year is one for general congratulation, and it should be our purpose to 
endeavor to prolong this era of more general employment and industrial 
activity. In this effort no power is so potent as organized labor, if we 
but follow a right and practical course. | 

“It is beyond question that the wages of the organized workers have 
been increased, and in many instances the hours of labor either reduced 
or at least maintained. 

“The reports which your officers are enabled to submit to this con- 
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vention, so far as the growth and progress of our movement during the 
past year are concerned, is of a most gratifying character. At last we 
are realizing some of the fruits of the years of unceasing sacrifice, deyo- 
tion, and uninterrupted work of our fellow-unionists.” 

It is but right to state here that Mr.Samuel Gompers, the president of 
the American Federation of Labor, is now, and always has been, an un- 
compromising Democrat. His frank and unsolicited testimony to the 
better conditions of labor under a Republican administration should, 
therefore, have some influence with Democratic voters who study this 
question. His words speak volumes for Republican policy and for Re- 
publican administration. They show clearly, and without the possibility 
of a doubt, that this administration has made hives of industry out of the 
Democratic haunts of idleness that were created under the Democratic 
administration of President Cleveland, when both the House and the 
United States Senate were under control of the Democratic party. 


CHAP LER. VI. 


THE MONEY QUESTION—SOUND MONEY NECESSARY TO WAGE 
HARNERS. 


The people of the United States, after mature deliberation four years 
ago, decided that they wanted to continue the use of the gold standard 
of money because gold is the best and most unchangeable metallic 
money in the world, good wherever it goes, its intrinsic value equaling 
its coinage value, and current in all countries regardless of the stamp 
it bears. 

The United States is on a gold basis. Gold is the standard of value. 
If there was any doubt of this before there can be none since the passage 
of the act of March 14, 1900. The title of this act is: “An act to define 
and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of 
money issued or coined in the United States, and for other purposes.” 

That act fixed by law the standard of value as gold. This was not, 
however, an act of Congress to create a new value or new duty for gold. 
It was simply the legal recognition of a commercial fact that had been 
undisputed for many years. Gold has been the measuring standard of 
value in this country, because gold has the same fixed value either as 
junk or money. Its value cannot be destroyed. Since it is the metal 
of least varying value the world over it has become the money standard 
of all commercial nations, including the United States. The law of 
March 14, 1900, did not change the standard in this country. It con- 
firmed by law what had been the recognized fact in business transac- 
tions by men of all parties. The law was made necessary by the attacks 
upon our money and the credit of the government by the Democratic 
party in the campaign of 1896 when that party wrote into its platform: 
“We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at 
the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent 
of any other nation.” 

This was a demand for what had never been, and it was as great an 
attack upon our credit as would be a demand for repudiation. It meant 
repudiation of a part of our national debt. 


The United States government in its early history tried to maintain 
143 
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the double standard, but for seventy-five years this has been a legal fic- 
tion. Gold has been the standard of value in all commercial and busi- 
ness transactions of the government and the people. Gold has been the 
money secured by issuing bonds by the government, and gold has been 
the standard in private contracts. It has maintained a fixed value 
which is the same the world over. An ounce of gold has the same value 
in Europe, Asia and America whether coined into money, kept in bars 
as it comes from the stamp mill, or sold as old gold from discarded 
jewelry. The stamp of the United States mint adds no value to the gold 
in the coin. There is not a country in the world where they have bi- 
metallism, because it is impossible for one nation to maintain bimetal- 
lism alone. Monometallism is the universal rule. There are countries. 
with gold monometallism and other countries with silver monometal- 
lism. Those countries having the gold standard are our commercial 
rivals. Those having a silver standard are our commercial inferiors. 
We have nothing to fear from them, and nothing to gain by adopting 
their standard of monetary value any more than we have by adopting 
their standards of civilization and morality. The poorest paid labor in 
the world is in China and Mexico, where they have the silver standard. 

When in 1792 Congress passed the first coinage act it made the dol- 
lar the unit of value, and it provided that the proportion of gold to silver 
should be as 15 to 1. Both metals were to be used, but Congress did 
not propose to make money but coin it for the holders of the precious 
metals. Coinage was free. It was soon after found that the two metals 
would not circulate together at this ratio. Silver had been overvalued 
and gold was worth more as bullion than as coin at the ratio provided 
by law. Silver alone went to the mints and gold was exported to Europe 
where it was more valuable than at home as money. There was bimet- 
allism only in theory. In fact we had silver money. In 1834 and in 1837 
Congress changed the ratio and made it 16 to 1, but this legal ratio did 
not conform to the commercial ratio. By these acts gold was overvalued 
at the mint and gold went to the mint while silyer was attracted to 
Kurope by a French ratio which declared that one ounce of gold was 
only worth 15} ounces of silver. The difference of half an ounce kept 
silver from going to the United States mint. These acts of 1834 and 
1837 demonetized silver as the act of 1792 had demonetized gold. The 
demonetization of silver was accomplished under the administrations of 
Jackson and VanBuren, both Democrats. The country was placed on 
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a gold basis. Financial writers of reputation have held that the country 
has been on the gold basis ever since that time. 

The “crime of 1873” was therefore committed forty years before that 
date—in 1834, during the administration of Andrew Jackson, one of the 
patron saints of the Democracy. That act of 1834 provided that the 
eagle should contain 232 grains of pure gold instead of 2474 grains as 
under the act of 1792, and in this way it fixed the ratio of 16 to 1, which 
Democrats still claim is the legal ratio. But in fixing this ratio between 
gold and silver in 1834 Congress, as has been said, overvalued gold, 
making it more valuable at the mint than in the commercial market, 
and demonetized silver by making it less valuable at the mint than in 
Europe, driving it from the mint. Sixteen ounces of silver were worth 
more in the markets of the world than one ounce of gold, and con- 
sequently the owner of silver bullion preferred to sell it rather than 
take it to the mint and coin it. The effect was to drive silver out of 
circulation and bring back gold. The two metals would not circulate to- 
gether at the ratio of 16 to1. It was an illustration of the correctness of 
the Gresham law 200 years old, that when two pieces of metallic money 
of the same denomination and the same nominal or mint value, but of 
different intrinsic or market values, are in circulation, the one of least 
intrinsic value will continue to circulate while the other will be with- 
drawn, and being of greater market value, will be melted, hoarded or 
exported, The experience of history is that men will pay out the piece 
of money of least value and keep that which is of greater value. 

In his report to the Secretary of the Treasury for 1876, Comptroller 
Knox, in speaking of the effect of this act on silver, said: “The act of 
June 28, 1834, which reduced the gold standard about six and one-fourth 
per cent., practically demonetized the silver coinage. Previous to the 
date of the passage of that act American gold and silver coins of all 
denominations were equally a legal tender, and the silver coins of less 
denomination than one dollar were chiefly in use, only $1,369,517 in sil- 
ver dollars having been issued from the mint at that date. The Act of 
1834 overvalued the gold coinage, driving from the country the full- 
weight silver coins previously in circulation; and it may be confidently 
stated that from 1834 to 1873 no silver dollar pieces have been presented 
at any custom-house in payment of duties.” 

The act of 1837 reduced the weight of the silver dollar to 4123 grains 
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by reducing the amount of alloy. It did not change the weight of the 
silver in the dollar. It did not bring silver to the mint. 

In his report in 1851 Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury, 
called attention to the inequality of the metals at the existing ratio. 

He said: “The relation of gold to silver in the legal coinage of the 
United States is as 1 to 15.988; in Great Britain, as 1 to 14.288; and in 
France, as 1 to 15.499. Thus it will be seen that one ounce of pure 
gold will, in the United States, be equal to that produced from the 
coinage of 15.988 ounces of pure silver; in Great Britain, it will be equal 
to that derived from only 14.288 ounces pure silver; and in France, to 
15.499 ounces. So soon, therefore, as the state of our foreign commerce, 
as is now the case, requires an exportation of specie, it is obvious that 
our silver coin must be exported whilst it can be procured, till the de- 
mand for exportation is supplied.” 

The result of the secretary’s recommendations was the passage of 
the act of 1858. It reduced the weight of the half-dollar to 192 grains, 
and the quarter-dollar, dime and half-dime, in proportion, but it made 
no mention of the silver dolar. This act also provided that “No de- 
posits for coinage into half-dollar, quarter-dollar, dime and half-dime 
shall hereafter be received, other than those made by the treasurer of 
the mint as herein authorized, and upon account of the Wnited States.” 
It did not provide for free coinage of silver. This coinage was on ac- 
count of the government not the holder of silver. These subsidiary 
silver coins were limited in their legal tender power to five dollars. It 
did not remonetize silver. And Mr. Dunham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, said in the debate: 

“We propose, so far as these coins are concerned, to make silver 
subservient to the gold coin of the country. We intend to do what the 
best writers on political economy have approved; what experience, 
where the experiment has been tried, has demonstrated to be the best, 
and what the committee believe to be necessary and proper—to make but 
one standard of currency, and to make all others subservient to it. 
We mean to make the gold standard coin, and to make these new silver 
coins applicable and convenient, not for large, but for small trans- 
actions.” 

The next coinage act was that of 1873—“the crime of 1873,” as Mr. 
Bryan calls it. It did not change the position of silver. It did not change 
the amount of silver in the half-dollar, quarter and dime. It did not pro- 
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- vide for the coinage of the dollar of 4124 grains because that piece had 


gone out of existence 40 years before. It did provide for a trade dollar 
of 420 grains of silver for the benefit of the people of California in 
their trade with China, which has the silver standard. It did not change 
the amount of gold in the Eagle, but it fixed the standard weight of 
the dollar at 25 8-10 grains and made it the unit of value. The Act of 
1873, therefore, did no more than write into the law what had been in 
practical operation for forty years, and had been ignored in previous 
laws. It dropped the silver dollar which had not been coined since 
1835, and limited the coinage of silver,-except for trade dollars, to the 
pleasure of the government as did the act of 1853. It is hardly credit- 
able to a great politicai party seeking the responsibility of directing 
the government that it should try to make the American people regard 
this act as a great moral crime. One-half the metallic money was not 
destroyed by that act for it had never had any existence. The act of 
1873 did not demonetize silver. Silver had been demonetized forty 
years before in the administration of Andrew Jackson. There was no 
inore demand for the coinage of the silver dollar in 1873 than there had 
been from 1835 to that time. Silver was still more valuable in the 
market than at the mint in 1873 and the holder of silver bullion had 
no object in having it coined. The average value of the 3714 grains of 
silver which went into a silver dollar was 1.004 in 1873, and there had 
not been a time since 1835 when it was not more valuable than gold at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. The silver men did not begin to complain of the 
“crime of ’73” until several years later when the enormous output of the 
silver mines sent silver down in the market and 16 ounces of silver were 
less valuable than one ounce of gold. This fall in the price of silver 
began in 1874 when the average price of the silver necessary to make 
a silver dollar was 98.8, or one and two-tenths cents less than a dollar. 

The price of silver has continued to fall, until to-day it is worth less 
than one-half what it would represent if coined into dollars, and the 
silver owner would have profited by free coinage in every year since 
the passage of the act of 1873. Considering the weakness of human 
nature it is easy to see why the silver owners demand the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

By the acts of 1875 and 1876 Congress authorized the issuance of 
silver coins of fractional denominations with which to redeem the frac- 
tional paper currency. This issue was limited to $50,000,000, The act 
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of January 14, 1875, provided for the redemption of the United States 
legal tender notes on and after January 1, 1879, and to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide for redemption, he was authorized 
to “sell and dispose of at not less than par in coin,” certain bonds which 
had been issued by the government. It has been claimed that it would 
be no injustice to redeem these bonds in silver. But the coin received 
in exchange for these bonds had been gold, for gold had been the only 
coin in circulation, There was a moral obligation to pay the bonds in 
the coin which had been given in exchange for them. 

In 1878 was passed the Bland-Allison act providing for the recoinage 
of the silver dollar of 4124 grains and authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 
worth of silver per month at the market value, for this coinage. It 
also provided for the silver certificates to represent the silver coined 
when left in the Treasury. The act also directed the President to in- 
vite other countries to join the United States in a conference to adopt 
a common ratio between gold and silver. This was the first declaration 
in favor of an international monetary conference. President Hayes 
vetoed this bill and it was passed oyer his veto. This act was an effort 
to give silver a better standing as money, and to provide a market for 
the silver produced in this country. But it could not prevent the fall 
of silver in price. 

The “Sherman Purchasing Act” of 1890 was another effort in the 
same direction. It was repealed in 1893. The Republican party has 
been the consistent friend of silver and has sought to maintain it in 
circulation with gold. It has gone to extremes in this effort but has 
failed because the United States, acting independently could not main- 
tain silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1 or any other fixed legal ratio 
which did not harmonize with the commercial ratio which has 
constantly changing. —- 

Under these two acts of 1878 and 1890 the government coined 451,- 
918,650 silver dollars and including silver certificates 
notes issued, raised the amount of money 
$570,166,793. The silver bullion coined under the act of 1878 cost the 
government $308,279.26 and at the present price of silver it would cost 
$186,207,289. The silver purchased under the act of 1890 cost $155,981,- 
002 and at the present price of silver it would cost $107,832,037. Under 
these two acts the government paid $17 1,420,937 more for the silver 
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now in circulation than it represents in actual intrinsic value. This is 
a big price paid in the effort to maintain silver and furnish a market for 
Silver at the United States mints. The Republican party therefore 
favors international bimetallism as the only way to keep the two metals 
working together as standard money, and it has made every possible 
effort to secure an international ratio. 

In the first century of the Republic has been demonstrated the fal- 
lacy of the present Democratic declaration in favor of a fixed legal 
ratio, independent of other commercial nations. It would be just as 
difficult for this country alone to fix a price for wheat and corn without 
regard to the supply and demand of other countries, or to maintain 
the wages of labor without some means of protecting our own labor 
from the competition of cheaper labor abroad. If the United States 
government could fix the price of silver, it could fix the price of wheat. 
It can do neither and has never succeeded in compelling gold and silver 
to circulate on equal terms at a fixed legal ratio which differed from 
the commercial ratio of the two metals. 

Such was the situation which confronted the two great political 
parties in 1896. The Republican convention considered the question 
in the light of the past experience of the government covering nearly 
one hundred years, and adopted the resolution declaring the party in 
favor of sound money and the maintenance of the existing gold stan- 
dard. That resolution was as follows: 

“The Republican party is unreservedly for sound money. It caused 
the enactment of the law providing for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in 1879; since then every dollar has been as good as gold. 

“We are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to debase 
our currency or impair the credit of our country. We are, therefore, 
opposed to the free coinage of silver except by international agreement 
with the leading commercial nations of the world, which we pledge 
ourselves to promote, and until such agreement can be obtained, the 
existing gold standard must be preserved. All our silver and paper cur- 
rency must be maintained at a parity with gold, and we favor all 
measures designed to maintain inviolably the obligations of the United 
States and all our money, whether coin or paper, at the present standard, 
the standard of the most enlightened nations of the earth.” 

The Democratic convention, controlled by the silver men, ignored 
the advice of the older and more experienced Democratic leaders, in- 
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cluding the Democratic President, Mr. Cleveland, and his official recom- 
mendations, and declared for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, though at the time the coinage of silver at such ratio would 
have made the government deliberately attempt by legislation to double 
the price of silver in the commercial markets of this country and the 
world. 

The Democratic resolutions were as follows: 

“We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver 
at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or 
consent of any other nation. We demand that the standard silver dollar 
shall be a full legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts, public and 
private, and we favor such legislation as will prevent for the future 
the demonetization of any kind of legal tender money by private con- 
tract. 

“We are opposed to the policy and practice of surrendering to the 
holders. of the obligations of the United States the option reserved by 
law to the Government of redeeming such obligations in either silver 
coin or gold coin.” 

The campaign of 1896 was fought on this issue and that of the tariff. 
The Democrats made this their paramount issue. They drove out of their 
party thousands of conservative, patriotic Democrats who could not 
sacrifice country to party. 

There was a thorough discussion of the financial question in that 
campaign in every state in the union, and the Republicans won by the 
greatest popular vote and majority ever given to a political party. This 
vote was the instruction of the majority of American voters to the Re- 
publican party to enact legislation in keeping with its platform. It 
has done that. The act of March 14, is the result. 

In presenting that bill to the Senate, Senator Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, chairman of the Committee on Finance and one of the best 
authorities on finance in the country, said: 

“The general purpose of the bill is to declare anew that gold is the 
monetary standard of the United States; to establish confidence in 
the intention and ability of our Government to give the greatest pos- 
sible measure of stability in value to its currency and to provide the 
means for securing for it at all times an equal purchasing power with 
gold; to lighten in every possible way the burdens imposed upon 
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the taxpayer by existing public obligations, and to strengthen the 
public credit. 

“The first section contains a clear and definite declaration that the 
gold dollar is and shall continue to be the standard unit of value; a 
new and more emphatic pledge on the part of the United States that 
all forms of money it may issue or coin shall be at all times maintained 
at an equality of value with the gold coin adopted as the standard, 
and a specific provision that United States notes and Treasury notes 
shall, upon presentation at the Treasury, be redeemed in standard gold 
coin. 

“These several declarations embody ‘in new and more positive terms 
the law and the practice in this respect as interpreted and carried out in 
the administration of the Treasury Department since the resumption 
of specie payments. The act of February 12, 1873, made the gold dollar 
the sole unit of value, and no serious attempt has been made in the 
twenty-seven years which have elapsed since that act was passed to take 
away from our gold coinage this important function. 

“Tt is true that the acts of February 28, 1878, and of July 14, 1890, 
respectively, made silver dollars aud United States Treasury notes legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract, but these provisions in no way 
affected the monetary unit of value adopted in 1873. The acts of July 
14, 1890, and of November 1, 1893, both contain substantial assurances 
of the purpose of the United States to maintain a parity of value be- 
tween its gold and silver coins. Although United States notes and 
Treasury notes are by law redeemable in coin, the invariable practice 
of the Treasury Department since 1879 has been “to redeem them in 
gold coin. 

“T have recited the provisions of these several acts that it may appear 
that no departure is intended by this bill from the public policy which 
was adopted years ago and has been consistently adhered to through 
successive administrations. 

“Tf the official interpretation given to the acts I nave referred to had 
met with general acquiescence and approval, there would have been 
no reason for the enactment of the legislation here proposed, Un- 
fortunately, the men who have recently taken possession of the organi- 
zation of one of the great political parties persistently deny that these 
various laws have the force and effect which have been repeatedly 
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given to them by Democratic and Republican administrations alike. 
It is to allay the doubts which have been raised and to dispel the fears 
which have been aroused by the persistent antagonism of the friends 
of the free coinage of silver and the advocates of a silver standard to 
all sound monetary principles that this legislation is necessary. 

* * * 

“No sane man can be found, outside of the ranks of the small band 
of bold, able, and aggressive leaders who at present dominate the policy 
of the Democratic party, who believes for an instant that the opening 
of our mints to the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 will 
raise the value of silver bullion from its current commercial price to 
its mint price measured with relation to gold. Outside of this Chamber 
there is no political economist of reputation, no writer upon the subject 
of money whose opinion is of value, who does not believe that the free 
coinage of silver by the United States at the ratio of 16 to 1, without 
concurrent action on the part of the great commercial nations, would be 
equivalent to an adoption of the silver standard for all our transactions, 
public and private. 

“The Democratic advocates of free coinage are not in any sense bi- 
metallists, but silver monometallists of the most pronounced type. 
They reject all the theories upon which bimetallism can be intelligently 
defended, and persistently advocate a course which is sure to result 
in the use of silver alone as the standard of value. 

“It is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the evils, the loss, dis- 
credit, and disaster which are sure to follow the adoption of a silver 
standard by this country. If, as now seems certain, we are to have 
another contest between the friends of sound currency and the adyo- 
cates of free silver coinage, it is fortunate for those who favor the 
existing status that they will be able to enter the campaign with the 
consciousness that all the pledges made by them in 1896 have been 
fully redeemed and that the monetary issues between the parties are 
at least clearly defined.” 

The currency law does something more than remove all doubt con- 
cerning the standard of value. It directs that all forms of money issued 
or coined by the United States shall be maintained at a parity of value 

with this standard, and it is made the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to maintain such parity. A reserve fund of $150,000,000 in 
gold coin and bullion is set apart in the Treasury for the redemption 
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of United States notes of 1890, instead of $100,000,000 formerly rec- 
ognized as the gold reserve. Such fund is required to be used for 
redemption purposes only. Ample provision is made for restoring the 
reserve fund in case it shall fall below the $150,000,000 required to 
be maintained. 

The act also contains provisions which give greater liberty to the 
organization of national banks. Under the old law no national bank 
could be organized with a capital less than $50,000. Under the new 
law the minimum capital required for organization is $25,000 in places 
the population of which does not exceed 3,000 inhabitants. The object 
of this provision is to extend better banking facilities to those smaller 
communities heretofore denied the privilege of organizing national 
banks. At the same time, the law contains a provision authorizing 
the banks to issue their calculating notes to the par of the United 
States bonds deposited as security, instead of only 90 per cent, as 
formerly. This illiberal requirement either resulted in meager profits 
to national banks issuing circulating notes, or, as was the ease in 
some localities, in actual losses, the effect of which was to restrict the 
issuing of circulating notes. Such restriction was most severely felt 
in those communities where currency wants were greatest. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the new currency law is that 
which relates to the refunding of the national debt. The 5 per cents 
of 1904, the 4 per cents of 1907, and the 3 per cents of 1908, the principal 
of which aggregates $839,146,400, are authorized to be refunded into 
2 per cent bonds, payable at the pleasure of the United States after 
thirty years from the date of their issue, and payable, principal and 
interest, in gold coin of the present standard yalue. The act contains 
a provision that the new 2 per cent bonds to be issued in exchange 
for the old threes, fours, and fives shall not be issued at less than par. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to conduct the refunding 
operations so that the old threes, fours, and fives should be received 
in exchange for the 2 per cents on a basis of 2} per cent. 

The following statement exhibits the refunding operation under the 
law of July 1, 1900, showing the amount of bonds of each kind ex- 
changed since the law went into operation, March 11, 1900, together 

‘ with the premium and the net saving of interest: 
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Amount Savings in Premium Net 
Refunded. Interest. Paid. Saving. 
Threes of 1908. . .$69,949,400 $5,810,669 $3,964,717 $1,845,952 
Fours of 1907. ..189,817,450 27,399,696 22,072,216 5,327,480 
Fives of 1904... 47,358,500 5,405,379 4,736,101 - 669,278 


Total ....$307,125,350 $38,615,744 $30,773,034 $7,842,710 


Of this total of $307,125,350 over $80,000,000, or nearly 27 per cent, 
was received from persons and institutions other than national banks. 

The net saving shown by this statement represents the difference 
between the amount of interest the Government will pay upon the bonds 
refunded to the date of their respective maturities and the amount the 
Government would be obliged to pay had not the bonds been refunded. 

As showing the uses the new bonds are largely serving, it may be 
noted that of the total issue $307,125,350, the Treasury is the custodian 
of $282,413,150, there being $237,843,950 deposited to secure circulation 
and $44,569,200 to secure public deposits. 

No other nation of the earth can show such an achievement as is 
the exchange of these old, high-rate interest bonds for bonds issued 
upon so low a basis as 2 per cent. Hitherto Great Britain has been re- 
garded as the financial Gibraltar of the world, but while British consols 
bearing interest at the rate of 2% per cent per annum were selling 2 
points below par, the-United States was able to float a 2 per cent bond 
at par with ease. Such fact speaks volumes for the present financial 
strength of the United States. To float a 2 per cent bond at par of this 
kind means that the integrity of the dollar has been recognized in the 
law of the land, and there is faith in the honesty of our intentions and 
purposes for the future. 

The operations of legal tender redemption under the provisions of 
the law exhibits a highly satisfactory condition of public confidence in 
our Government paper and is a happy omen of the success of that 
branch of our monetary system in the future. It appears from a state- 
ment of the Treasurer of the United States that from March 14 to June 
30, 1900, the amount of the United States notes redeemed in gold out of 
the reserve fund is $17,680,955, and of Treasury n 8 : 

a total of $21,042,122. TPO OE eC aaa 

The operation of the banking and currency provisions of the law 
shows considerable activity without any derangement of financial con- 
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ditions. Figures obtained from official sources show that from March 
14 to June 30, 1900, 152 new banks were organized with a capital less 
than $50,000, and with an aggregate capital of $3,980,000, and in the 
Same period 62 banks were organized with a eapital of $50,000 and 
upwards with an aggregate capital of $7,895,000, making a total of 
banks organized 214, with an aggregate capital of $11,875,000. 

The bonds deposited by these new organizations to secure circu- 
lation amount to $3,650,600, or about 30 per cent of capital. 

The approved application for the organization of national banks 
in the period named number 302 banks with a capital less than $50,000, 
with an aggregate capital of $7,793,000, and 91 with a capital of $50,000 
and upwards, with an aggregate capital of $9,980,000, making a total of 
approved applications of 393, with an aggregate capital of $17,773,000. 

It is interesting to note the States which lead in approved appli- 
cations for the organization of banks and the investment of capital 
therein as shown by the official figures of the Comptroller’s office. In 
approved application for banks with a capital less than $50,000, Iowa 
leads with 35, with an aggregate capital of $940,000. Pennsylvania 
holds the second place with 30 organizations and an aggregate capital 
of $755,000, followed by Texas, with 26 banks, and a capital of $683,000. 

The Hon. Frank A. Vanderlip, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
says: 

- “There is more money in circulation per capita in the United States 
to-day than ever before in the history of the country, On July 1, the 
circulation per capita stood $26.50. This is an increase of $1.50 for every 
man, woman and child in the country since July 1, 1899. The total 
money in circulation on the Ist of this month was $2,062,000,000, and 
during the year, for the first time, the two billion dollar mark was 
reached and passed. There has been a great increase in the volume 
of the circulating medium since 1896. On July 1 of that year the total 
stood at $1,506,000,000, which represented a per capita circulation of 
$21.10. In the four years there has been an increase of $556,000,000, 
representing a per capita increase of $5.40. It will thus be seen that 
the increase of money in circulation has kept pace with the expanding 
industries and commerce of the country. mae 

“The most gratifying part of the gain which has been made lies in 
the fact that the greater part of the increase has been in gold, $436,000,- 
000 having been added to the gold stock of the United States since 
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July 1, 1896, the increase being from $600,000,000 on the latter date to 
$1,036,000,000 July 1, 1900. Of the $1,036,000,000 of gold now in the 
United States more than $815,000,000 is in circulation; that is, held 
by the banks and among the people. The Treasury holds $150,000,000 
as a reserve for the redemption of United States notes under the new 
currency law, while it also holds in gold coin and bullion assets in 
excess of the reserve to the extent of $43,315,475. Four years ago the 
$600,000,000 of gold in the country was made up of $455,000,000 outside 
of the Treasury, $100,000,000 held in reserve for the redemption of 
United States notes, $43,000,000 for the redemption of gold certificates, 
and the Treasury’s assets in gold above the reserve were only $1,874,- 
711. There has been an increase of gold in circulation during this 
period of more than $300,000,000, while the holding of the Government 
has increased from less than $102,000,000 to almost $200,000,000. The 
strength of the country and of the Treasury in gold is one of the factors 
of these prosperous times, and during the last four years the Treasury, 
instead of being a disturber of the business of the country, has been 
a source of decided encouragement.” 

The Republican party has by its administration of the government 
restored confidence, sustained the credit of the nation and increased 
the money until the per capita circulation is larger than it ever was 
before, without in any way debasing the money, but by fortifying it so 
that every dolar in circulation whether of silver or paper is as good 
as gold. It has increased the silver coinage and has kept every dollar 
of silver issued as good as a gold dollar. The Republican party has 
done this by following the advice of President McKinley, who in 1896 
said: “Open the mills and mines rather than the mints” to restore pros- 
perity. The mills and mines were first opened by the Dingley law and 
the prosperity brought to the country opened the mints for the coinage 
of more money. The laborer and the farmer are alike interested in 
having the best money in exchange for their labor and products. It 
should be money that will not change its value after it comes into their 
hands by depreciation. The banker or the millionaire can take care 
of himself and handle money of varying value without loss, by waiting 
and watching for the best opportunity to get rid of it to the best ad- 
vantage. The man dependent on his wages or the sale of his produce 
cannot wait. He receives it when due and he pays it out the next day 
or next week and only his savings represent his bank account. If it de- 
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preciates he is the loser. He will not get money that has the possibility 
of appreciation in the near future. The money changers will always hold 
on to that kind of money. They always have and the laborer has been 
the loser from debased money. President McKinley said in 1896: “The 
dollar paid to the farmer, the wage-earner, and the pensioner must con- 
tinue forever equal in purchasing and debt paying power to the dollar 
paid to the government creditor,” 

Under McKinley’s administration legislation has been enacted which 
insures this continuance and makes every other dollar as good as the 
gold dollar that must be paid to the bond-holder, when he calls for 
it in the redemption of his bond. , 

The Democratic party has again put forward its demand for free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. The Democratic convention had 
another great struggle in doing this. There was a majority of two for 
silver in the Committee on Resolutions. This majority was made up 
from the smaller states and territories with representatives from strong 
Republican states to help. The old conservative Democracy was again 
overruled, and by Mr. Bryan, who insisted that this silver resolution 
Should be in the platform. This platform will again test the loyalty 
‘of Democrats to party or to country. They must choose as to which 
they will serve. 

Congressman Sibley of Pennsylvania, a Democrat in the House of 
_ Representatives, said when the financial bill was under consideration: 

“TJ, for one, have no pride of political opinion which I will place as 
a barrier to impede the triumphal march of the present order of affairs. 
With American homes bathed in the golden sunshine of prosperity my 
partisanship shrivels, as it ought, and my patriotism exults, as it should. 
Whatever our views political may be, love of country is not bounded 
by lines of party. The man or set of men who for political success 
would drag the car of progress which has emerged from the miasmatic 
low-lands back into the dismal swamp of despair is a worthy member 
of no party.” 


GHAPTERSMIE 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN LABOR. 


For twenty years the great issue between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties was the tariff. The Republican party has always been 
the party of protection and has from its organization insisted on the 
policy which began with the government, that the bulk of the revenues 
for the maintenance of the Federal government should come from tariff 
duties levied upon imports which came into competition with the 
products of this country. The Democratic party has, especially since 
the civil war, been a party of free trade, favoring a revenue tariff with- 
out regard to the effect it should have on our own industries. The 
battle between these two contentions has been fierce at times, and both 
sides have had their victories. But the fight seems to be ended. The 
protective policy has been so firmly established that for the first time 
in its history the Democratic party has ignored the tariff in its plat- 
form. 

Mr. Bryan is not standing on the old Democratic platform of tariff 
for revenue only. His party has at last, apparently, abandoned that 
issue. The Democratic party has confessed that its promise of pros- 
perity under free trade has, like the promissory note of the insolvent 
debtor, grown poorer every time it was renewed until it is absolutely 
valueless. The promises of the Republican party are never outlawed. 
They are redeemed. The promise of prosperity with protection has 
been redeemed and is beyond dispute. 

William McKinley’s name was closer identified with the principle 
of protection than with any other political issue when he was elected 
President. He had for twenty years fought for and defended this great 
principle. He had been the great philosopher of protection. He was 
the champion of protection when he was nominated and elected Presi- 
dent. His administration has brought the final triumph of this principle 
in American politics, so that it is recognized as not a party, but an 
American principle. In his speech at the Lincoln Banquet at the Mar- 
"Weare tally welden (9 the eee nee ae te 

é great principle of protection by 


every tie of party fealty and affection, and it is dearer to us now than 
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ever before. Not only is it dearer to us as Republicans, but it has 
more devoted supporters among the great masses of American people, 
irrespective of party, than at any previous period in our National his- 
tory. It is everywhere recognized and endorsed as the great, masterful, 
triumphant American principle—the key to our prosperity in business, 
the safest prop to the Treasury of the United States, and the bulwark 
of our national independence and financial honor. The question of 
the continuance or abandonment of our protective system has been. the 
one great, overshadowing, vital question in American politics ever 
since Mr. Cleveland opened the contest in December, 1887, to which the 
lamented James G. Blaine made swift reply from across the sea, and it 
will continue the issue until a truly American policy, for the good of 
America, is firmly established and perpetuated. The fight will go on— 
and must go on—until the American system is everywhere recognized, 
‘until all nations*come to understand and respect it as distinctly, and 
all Americans come to honor or love it as dearly, as they do the 
American flag. God grant the day may soon come when all partisan 
contention over it is forever at an end.” 

That day seems to have arrived. The fight has gone on and it has 
become recognized that the principle is respected and honored as is 
the American flag. McKinley’s administration has made it so. 

The fight for protection became more direct after the first Cleveland 
administration and the attempt of that administration to change the 
policy of the government to free trade. 

In the Republican convention of 1888, Major McKinley was Chair-— 
man of the Committee on Platform and wrote the tariff plank. He made 
it a declaration for protection, not merely a protective tariff. He left 
no chance for evasion. The plank read: 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


“We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of pro- 
tection; we protest against its destruction as proposed by the President 
and his party. They serve the interests of Europe; we will support the 
interests of America. We accept the issue and confidently appeal to 
the people for their judgment. The protective system must be main- 
tained. Its abandonment has always been followed by general disaster 
to all interests, except those of the country, and we heartily endorse 
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the consistent and patriotic action of the Republican representatives 
in Congress in opposing its passage.” 

The McKinley tariff law was the outcome of the Republican victory 
_ that year. It brought prosperity, and President Harrison in his last 
message to Congress said, “There has never been a time in our history 
when work was so abundant or when wages were so high.” It was 
enacted just before the election in 1890 and the increased price in a 
few products frightened the American people so that the party was 
defeated at the polls that year. In 1892 the Democrats won a national 
victory, elected Mr. Cleveland President for the second time, and two 
years later succeeded in enacting the Wilson-Gorman tariff law. Mr. 
Cleveland was not satisfied because the law did not go far enough 
toward his theory of free trade, and he denounced it as an act of “per- 
fidy and dishonor,” but he allowed it to become a law without his 
signature. That law came nearer bankrupting the whole American 
people than any legislative act in the history of the government. 

The Republican platform of 1896 renewed allegiance to the “policy 
of protection as the bulwark of American industrial independence and 
the foundation of American development and prosperity.” The Demo: 
cratic party that year denounced as “disturbing to business the Re- 
publican threat to restore the McKinley law.” The result of the 
restoration of protection is the only safe criterion to judge its usefulness. 
The Dingley law which was enacted at the extraordinary session of 
Congress five months after McKinley’s inauguration, has redeemed the 
‘Republican promise and so condemned the Democratic position on this 
question that it has apparently converted the Democratic party of 
its mistake, and caused it to ignore the tariff as an issue in its platform 
this year. 

The results of protection are clearly shown in the record of the last 
ten years. The record of business failures under the McKinley law, 
Wilson law and Dingley law show this very forcibly. The number of 
failures in the calendar year 1892, the last year under Presiden‘ Har- 
rison, was 10,344, and in 1898, the first year under a Democratic 
President, 15,242, an increase of practically 50 per cent; and in 1896, 
the last year of Democratic rule, 15,088. The amount of liabilities in 
1892, the last year under President Harrison, was $114,000,000, and 
the amount in 1898, the first Democratic year, was $346,000,000, or 
more than three times as much as in the last Republican year; and 
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that of 1896, the last Democratic and low-tariff year, was $226,000,000, 
while in 1897, the first year under President Mecisinley, the liabilities 
dropped to $154,000,000, and in 1899, the liabilities had fallen to but 
$90,000,000, or about one-fourth those of 1893; and the total number of 
failures was about 9,337, against more than 15,000 in the last year of 
Democracy. 

The clearing house returns of the United States present another 
index of activity of business. The clearing house returns of the entire 
country amounted to $60,000,000,000 in 1892, the last Republican year, 
and had dropped to $45,000,000,000 in 1894, the year in which low- 
tariff was enacted, and were less than $52,000,000,000 in 1896; while in 
1898, the first full year under the Dingley tariff, they were $65,000,000,- 
000, and in 1899 were within a fraction of $89,000,000,000, or practically 
double those of the year in which the Wilson low-tariff law was en- 
~ acted. 

Take, again, the record of the railways of the United States, that 
accurate register of commercial activity. The freight carried shows 
in 1894, the year in which the low-tariff law was enacted, a drop of 
83,000,000 tons, or more than 10 per cent of the entire business as com- 
pared with the year in which a Democratic President was inaugurated, 
and 1898, under McKinley and the Dingley law, shows an increase of 
124,000,000 tons as compared with 1897, the year in which the Wilson 
low-tariff act was repealed, and an increase of 230,000,000 tons over 
the year in which the Wilson law was enacted. Meantime the net 
earnings dropped from an average of $2,000 per mile during several 
preceding years to $1,800 per mile during the entire low-tariff period, 
and in 1898 again passed the $2,000 per mile line, being for that year 
$2,111 as the average earnings per mile of the railroads of the United 
States. 

The effect of this depression upon the employees under the low 
tariff is shown by the fact that the number of men employed by railways 
fell in 1894, the year of the enactment of the Wilson law, nearly 100,- 
000 below the number employed in 1893, while the earnings also showed 
a marked decrease. In 1898, the first full year under the Dingley 
tariff, the number of employees was, in round terms, 100,000 greater 
than in 1894, and the amount paid in wages $50,000,000 greater than 
in 1895, while the year 1899 showed an increase of 149,000 employees 
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over 1894 and $75,000,000 increase in the wages paid, as compared 
with 1894 or 1895. 

On the question of mortgages, of which we heard so much in 1896, 
the single State of Nebraska presents figures to show that the value 
of mortgages filed in 1897, the first year under President McKinley, 
and the year in which the protective-tariff law was enacted, amounted 
to but $15,630,721, against $34,601,318 in 1893, the first year under a 
Democratic President and low-tariff Congress, and $31,699,054 the year 
in which the low-tariff law was enacted, while the value of the mort- 
gages released in 1898, the first full year under the protective tariff, 
was $27,498,070 against $18,213,382 in 1896, the first year of Mr. Bryan’s 
nomination. 

The deposits in the savings banks are a good register of business. 
The deposits from national banks fell from $1,771,000,000 in 1892, 
President Harrison’s last year, to $1,574,000,000 in 1893, a reduction 
of $200,000,000, and in the last year of the Democratic term they were 
but $1,666,000,000, increasing to $1,760,000,000 in 1897, $2,073,000,000 
in 1898, and $2,605,000,000 in 1899—an increase of more than a billion 
dollars in 1899 as compared with 1893. 

State banks also show an equally remarkable record, their total 
deposits in 1899 being almost double those of 1894. Loan and trust 
companies show in 1899 deposits amounting to $835,000,000, against 
$471,000,000 in 1894. Savings banks show a reduction of $31,000,000 
in their deposits in 1894 as compared with June 30, 1893, while those 
of June 30, 1899, are $310,000,000 greater than for June 30, 1894. 
Taking the record of all classes of banks—national, State, loan and 
trust companies, savings banks, and private banks—the total deposits 
on June 30, 1899, were $6,853,381,000, against $4,667,930,328 in 1894, 
the year of the enactment of the Wilson law, an increase of more than 
$2,000,000,000 or almost 50 per cent, and practically all of this increase 
occurred after the election of President McKinley and a protective- 
tariff Congress. 

The per capita money in circulation in 1892, the last year under 
President Harrison, was $24.44, By 1896 it had dropped to $21.10 and 
in spite of the prediction that it could not increase without the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver and the retention of a low tariff, it 
has, under McKinley, the protective- tariff, and the gold standard, in- 
creased to $26.58 per capita on May 1, 1900, an increase of 20 per cent 
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in the per capita circulation, of 25 per cent in the total money in cir- 
culation, and of 64 per cent in the gold and gold certificates in circula- 
tion; the total of the gold and gold certificates on July 1, 1896, the 
date of Mr. Bryan’s nomination, being $497,000,000, and on May 1, 1909, 
$814,000,000, while the total money on July 1, 1896, was $1,306,434,966, 
and on May 1, 1900, $2,060,523,463—and without the “free and un- 
limited coinage of silver.” 

The return of the protection policy under the McKinley administra- 
tion did more than revive our domestic industries. It did what the 
Democrats had long insisted could only come under a free trade policy 
—it gave the United States a larger share in the trade of the world 
than had ever before been known. The showing made by the Dingley 
law in this respect has excited the astonishment of the civilized world. 

Starting with 1892, the first full year of hitherto unequaled pros- 
perity under the workings of the McKinley tariff, our exports of do- 
mestic merchandise for the first time reached the billion-doNar mark. 
For that year the exports were $1,015,732,011 and the imports were ° 
$827,402,462. In 1893, the first year of Cleveland and tariff reform, our 
exports fell off $170,000,000 and our imports increased $40,000,000. In 
1895, when the Wilson free trade tariff had gotten in its deadly work, 
exports fell to $793,392,590, and our visible trade balance fell from 
$173,000,000 in 1892 to only a little over $60,000,000 in 1895. Not 
until 1897, after the restoration of the protective policy, did we again 
touch the billion mark in our export trade. That year the total of 
exports was $1,032,007,603, against imports of $764,730,412, leaving a 
favorable trade balance of $267,277,191. 

The fiscal year of 1898, the first year of the Dingley tariff, saw a 
tremendous advance in our sales of American products to foreign con- 
sumers. For 1898 the total of exports was $1,210,291,918, while our 
imports had fallen from $866,400,922 in 1893, to $616,049,654 in 1898. 
Here was a trade balance which startled the world. It amounted 
to $594,242,259. For 1899 (fiscal year) the exports aggregated $1,203,- 
931,222 and the imports $697,148,489, leaving a trade balance of over 
$500,000,000, or upward of $1,100,000,000 for two consecutive years. 

The total foreign commerce of the United States during the fiscal 
vear 1900 exceeds by 16 2-3 per cent that of any preceding year, being 
$320,000,000 greater than that of 1899, the heaviest one on record pre- 
ceding the one which has just ended. The total commerce of the year, 
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as shown by the figures of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, is $2,244,- 
193,543. The exports are $1,394,479,214, or $163,000,000 in excess 
- of those of 1893, which held the record of the largest exports until the 
record of 1900 was made. All of the great classes show an increase 
in exportation; fisheries, a million dollars; mining and forestry, nearly 
$10,000,000 each; agriculture, nearly $50,000,000; and manufactures 
nearly $100,000,000 over the phenomenal. year 1899. 

Imports are also heavy, especially in the class designated as “articles 
in a crude condition which enter into the various processes of domestic 
industry.” Of the five great classes of imports, articles in a crude con- 
dition for use in manufacturing show by far the greatest growth. Manu- 
factures show a gain of about $20,000,000 over last year; articles of 
voluntary use, luxuries, etc., also about $20,000,000; articles of food, 
about $15,000,000; articles wholly or partially manufactured for use 
in manufacturing, $25,000,000, and articles in a crude condition which 
enter into the various processes of domestic industry over $75,000,000. 

The most noticeable features of the year’s commerce are: 

ist. The increase in imports of manufacturers’ materials not pro- 
duced at home. 

2nd. The increase in exports of manufactured articles; and 

3rd. The fact that the foreign commerce for the first time in the 
fiscal year record crossed the $2,000,000,000 line. Imports of manu- 
facturers’ materials form in fact nearly one-half the total importations 
if we consider as manufacturers’ materials the class “articles wholly or 
partially manufactured for use as materials in the manufactures and 
mechanic arts.” They alone amount to about $90,000,000, while “articles 
in a crude condition which enter into the various processes of domestic 
industry” amount to over $300,000,000. Thus the manufacturers’ mater- 
ials imported during the year amount to about $400,000,000 out of a 
total of $849,000,000. In 1890 manufacturers’ materials, including 
both classes—articles in a crude condition, and articles wholly or par- 
tially manufactured for use in manufacturing—formed 33 per cent of 
the imports; in 1895 they formed 37 per cent; in 1896, 37 per cent; in 
1898, 42 per cent; in 1899, 41 per cent, and in 1900, 46 per cent. Taking 
raw materials alone, the group classified as “articles in a crude con- 
dition which enter into the various processes of domestic industry,” 
the per cent which they formed of the total importation was, in 1885, 
20.64 per cent; in 1890, 23.06 per cent; in 1899, 31.82 per cent, and 
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in 1900, 35.75 per cent. To put it in a Single sentence, the imports of 
the year increased $152,000,000, of which increase two-thirds was in 
manufacturers’ materials, and the exports increased $167,000,000, of 
which increase one-half was manufactured articles. 

Under the Dingley law the United States began to invade the mar- 
kets of the world with American manufactured products in a way to 

surprise our own people and those of other manufacturing countries 
which are our rivals. The statistics giving the sales of American 
manufactures for the past ten years show a remarkable change in this 
export trade. lor the first four years of this decade from 1890 to 1900 
we bought from foreigners more than double the manufactures we 
sold to them. 

In 1890 the imports of this character were, in round numbers, $356,- 

3 000,000, and the exports $151,000,000. Neither the totals nor the pro- 
portions varied materially until 1894, when, in anticipation of the lower 
duties soon to come under a free trade administration, imports fell off 
to $237,000,000, while exports rose to $183,000,000. The domestic manu- 
facturer was working off at cut prices his surplus of stocks, which 
American consumers were too poor to buy. In 1896 we bought of for- 
eigners $333,000,000 and sold to them $228,000,000 of manufactured 
goods. In 1897 we bought less ($304,000,000) and sold more ($277,000,- 
000). The Dingley tariff then began to show its value to industry, 
trade and commerce. In 1898 the imports of manufactures dropped to 
$230,000,600, because the domestic producer was furnishing an in- 
creased proportion and foreigners a decreased proportion of the goods 
consumed by Americans. 

But this was not all. Our exports of manufactures in that year 
rose to $290,000,000, and for the first time in our history we sold the 
outside. world more manufactured goods than we bought. The differ- 
ence in our favor was about $60,000,000. For the last fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1899, this grand record was surpassed. While we increased 
to $259,000,000 the amount of foreign goods bought, because our people 
were now better able to indulge their taste for luxuries of foreign pro- 
duction, we increased to $338,667,794 our sales of manufactured goods 
to the outside world. And we did even better the last fiscal year, our 
sales of manufactured exports amounting to nearly $440,000,000, or 
more than $1,000,000 a day in manufactured products alone going 
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In 1890 our exports of manuactures formed 16.6 per cent of our total 
exports. In 1900 the percentage has risen to 29.7, or almost double the 
proportion of ten years ago. This is the record, after two years and a 
half of restored protection of American labor and industry, of a country 
which free traders used to tell us was destined by Providence to sell 
to the outside world food stuffs and raw materials exclusively. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, sums 
up the year’s commerce of the United States in these words: 

“We have just witnessed the close of a marvelous year in the foreign 
trade. We rejoiced exceedingly a year ago when the value of our ex- 
ports reached $1,227,000,000. We were happy at the close of 1898, when 
the total of exports was $1,231,000,000, and we were demonstrative in 
1897, when, after a long and trying period of business depression, the 
exports for the second time in our history exceeded $1,000,000,000, and 
stood at $1,050,000,000. These years we have been accustomed to refer 
to as phenomenal. No other adjective seemed to be adequately expres- 
sive of the gigantic totals which have been reached by the swelling tide 
of prosperous times. Yet these years, fraught with such gratifying 
development, were only the basis for still greater gains. In the year 
which has just closed we have made a new mark, for the exports for 
the fiscal year of 1890 stand at $1,400,000,000. That is $173,000,000 of 
a gain over last year, $169,000,000 greater than in the banner year 
1898, and $350,000,000 more than in 1897. It is $517,000,000 more than 
in 1896. 

“When we come to examine in detail the’record of the year, we find 
that manufactures have made the largest increase. The exports of 
manufactured products during the year under consideration were $75,- 
000,000 greater than in 1899. There is an increase of $50,000,000 in 
exports of agriculture, and in the products of the mines an increase 
of nearly $10,000,000, while the fisheries are $2,000,000 larger than 
last year. 

“The total exports of manufacture of iron and steel are in the neigh- 
borhood of $120,000,000, which is an increase of 20 per cent over 1899, 

“The imports of the year just closed will be in the neighborhood of 
$850,000,000, thus insuring a trade balance for the year exceeding half 
a million dollars. Our trade balances since 1896 have Surprised the 
world. In 1897 we sold abroad $286,000,000 more than we bought; in 
1898 $615,000,000 and in 1899 $529,000,000. Adding the grea 
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of 1900, the last four years has shown a total balance t! our favor of 
$1,980,000,000, which is more than five times the balance in our En) 
during 108 years, from 1790 to 1896. 

“The revenues of the Post Office Department make a better showing 
this year than in any other of the present decade. The receipts aggre- 
gate $102,287,458, and the expenditures $107,776,704, leaving a deficit 
to be supplied from the ordinary funds in the Treasury of $5,489,245. 
Last year the deficit was $6,610,000. It was $9,020,000 in 1898, and 
$11,411,000 in 1897. 

_ “The excess of receipts over expenditures in the Treasury for the 
fiscal year 1900 amounts to $81,275,156, but this is the first surplus we 
have had in several years. 

“The receipts from customs during the last year aggregate $233,- 
857,958, which is an increase over the preceding year of $27,729,477. 
This substantial increase represents the normal operation of the Dingley 
tariff. 

“The internal revenue receipts for the year stand at ‘$296,299,388, 
which is an increase of $22,862,227 over the fiscal year of 1899. 

“Miscellaneous receipts stand at $38,831,601, which is an increase 
of about $2,500,000 over the preceding year. Now, while all the reven- 
ues have been increasing substantially, expenditures have been de- 
creasing. 

“The present position of the Treasury is one of great strength. Of 
course, the $150,000,000 fund in gold coin and bullion reserved in the 
Division of Redemption, according to the terms of the new currency 
law, is intact. What we now call the general fund—that is, the money 
over and above the reserve requirements—makes an available cash 
balance of $151,717,167. 

“The outlook of the Treasury financiering for the coming year is 
a prosperous one. Should the receipts continue at the present rate it 
is altogether likely that the new session of Congress will speadily un- 
dertake to repeal the war revenue act, or so much of the taxes levied 
under it as can be spared.” 

These figures giving results from two different tariff systems speak 
with more force than do many other arguments. They demonstrate 
the truth of President McKinley’s assertion in 1892 that “Protection 
builds up; a revenue tariff tears down. Protection brings hope and 
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courage to the heart and home; free age drives them from both. 
Free trade levels down, protection levels up.” 

The Democratic tariff bill leveled down the industrial conditions 
of this country to those of the old world where pauper labor is common. 
The Dingley tariff law leveled up these conditions to the American 
standard of independent labor. It justified the tariff plank in the Re- 
publican platform for this year which is as follows: 

“We renew our faith in the policy of the protection to American 
labor. In that policy our industries have been established, diversified 
and maintained. By protecting the home market competition has been 
stimulated and production cheapened. Opportunity to the inventive 
genius of our people has been secured and wages in every department 
of labor maintained at high rates, higher now than ever before, and 
always distinguishing our working people in their better condition of 
life from those of any competing country.” 

The Democratic party has abandoned its free trade policy for this 
campaign, but it is an old heresy with which Mr. Bryan and his party 
are tainted, for they saw visions and dreamed dreams of prosperity 
through free trade before they began to dream of national wealth 
through the free coinage of silver, and were Mr. Bryan elected President 
with a Democratic Congress, he would be induced to try both experi- 
ments without regard to past experiences. It should be remembered 
that Mr. Bryan won his first notice as a free trade orator, and in the 
52nd Congress he was as ardent and extravagant in his advocacy of 
free trade as he was four years ago in his advocacy of free coinage or 
as he is now in denouncing imperialism. Free trade was his paramount 
issue only six years ago, and as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee he assisted in framing the Wilson-Gorman Tariff bill which 
brought upon this country its greatest commercial calamity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL—A GREAT INTERNATIONAL WATERWAY. 


The wonderful voyage of the Oregon from San Francisco to Santiago 
and the anxiety of the American people over the magnificent battleship 
during that perilous run around the South American coast, was in large 
measure responsible for the new position taken by the United States 
Government in reference to an isthmian canal. The nation, as it waited 
for the news from each point at which the battleship touched, and grew 
anxious over the perils to which it was subjected, not only from the dan- 
gers of the seas through which it had to pass, but also from the Spanish 
torpedo flotilla which sought its destruction, determined that there 
must be a shorter route for our havy between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coast lines which it must defend. The isthmian canal must be under 
American control. This is now the American policy. The government 
will construct the canal and control it, but the policy of neutralization 
will be adopted as has always been contemplated, because this is the 
policy governing every great international waterway in the world where 
it passes through territory not actually a part of the nation in control. 
The President and Congress favor the policy of having the government 
construct and own the Nicaraguan canal. The President has done his 
part to enable the government to do this. He has negotiated a new 
treaty with Great Britain by which the latter power agrees to withdraw 
from the partnership entered into by the two governments in the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. This partnership has been in existence for fifty 
years. By the Clayton-Bulwer treaty the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain declared that neither the one nor the other 
would ever obtain or maintain for itself the exclusive control over a ship 
canal across the isthmus, agreeing that neither would ever erect or 
maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume, or exercise any 
domain over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Mosquito coast, or any part of 
Central America; nor would either make use of any protection which 
either afforded, or of any alliance which either had or might have to or 
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treaty was, in short, a contract that any canal connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans and across Central America should be under the joint 
control of the two nations. It was a partnership, and it has been the 
greatest barrier to the construction of an isthmian canal for the past 
half century. 

The present administration has taken the first important step to 
dissolve that partnership and enable the United States to construct and 
control an isthmian canal connecting the two oceans, and forming a 
* waterway which will not only shorten the route of water transportation 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of this country, but will estab- 
lish a highway for our navy in its work of protecting the coast, and 
make unnecessary such another marvelous feat as the voyage of the 
battleship Oregon from San Francisco around Cape Horn to join her 
sister ships in repelling a foreign enemy. 

The new treaty negotiated by Secretary Hay agrees that the canal 
may be constructed under the auspices of the Government of the United 
States, either directly at its own cost or by gift or loan of money to 
individuals or corporation, or through subscription to or purchase of 
stock or shares, and that subject to the convention this government shall 
have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as 
the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and management of 
the canal. 

This Hay-Pauncefote treaty does just what this government has been 
trying to find a way to do for many years. It disposes of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty so far as that instrument obligated the United States to 
go into partnership with Great Britain in the control of the isthmian 
canal. This new treaty has not been ratified by the Senate. It requires 
two-thirds to ratify a treaty. The Republicans have not the necessary 
votes. The treaty would have been in danger of defeat if submitted to a 
vote at any time during the last session by reason of Democratic oppo- 
sition. 

A ship canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans has been 
the dream of navigators for many years, and that dream has become a 
practical necessity from a commercial and strategic point of view. It 
is about to be realized. The House of Representatives has passed a bill 
to provide for the acquisition of the territory necessary to the control 
of such a canal, and for its construction at the expense of the United 
States Government. The United States Senate has made this bill a 
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Special order for consideration on December 10, 1900, and the sentiment 
in that body is as favorable to the Nicaragua canal as it was in the 
House. The President also favors the proposed legislation, but for 
various reasons the House bill will have to be amended, and it will have 
to wait until something is done with the new treaty. The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty is still the law of the land, and will remain so until modi- 
fied by the ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The old treaty 
cannot be ignored. It must be modified, as provided for by the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, or it must be formally abrogated by Congress. The 
Senate is a part of the treaty-making power and must proceed in order, 
acting on the new treaty before it passes the House bill. There is no 
reason to believe that either will be long delayed or that the Nicaragua 
canal will not be begun during the next administration and the dream 
of a shorter waterway route to the Pacific realized within the next 
decade. 

The Federal government began to consider the feasibility of an inter- 
oceanic canal seventy-five years ago, when the Panama Congress was 
called and this government sent delegates. In 1835 Henry Clay intro- 
duced a resolution in the Senate requesting the President to open 
negotiations with other nations regarding an isthmian canal. President 
Andrew Jackson discussed the proposition for a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama in his message in 1837. In that message he called 
attention to the importance of making it clear that the canal should be 
neutral. In 1850 was negotiated the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with Great 
Britain by which the two governments declared that neither the one nor 
the other would obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over 
a ship canal by the Nicaragua route. In that treaty it was agreed that 
neither government would ever erect or maintain any fortifications com- 
-manding the canal or in the vicinity thereof. This Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty was a partnership in inaugurating and protecting an inter-ocean 
canal across Nicaragua. They agreed to the neutrality of the canal 
when it should be constructed. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was at our 
solicitation; it was done in pursuance of a long established policy. In 
it we provided for the free use of the canal by all nations, and also for 
the extension to Central America of our historical policy, called the 
Monroe Doctrine. The treaty pledged Great Britain to the observance 
of the Monroe Doctrine in Central America, and never to occupy, colo- 
nize or exercise dominion over any part of Central America. That was 
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the first recognition given to the Monroe Doctrine by any foreign nation 
in a treaty. It served a good purpose. Great Britain did not strictly 
observe the treaty, but was compelled to do so. The position of the 
United States was well defined at that time. We did not want to annex 
or control any part of Central America, and we did not propose that any 
European nation should do so. We had declared this over and over 
again in resolutions by Congress and in treaties made with Central and 
South American Republics. We made a treaty with New Granada in 
1846 which is still in force. That treaty declares: “The United States 
guarantees positively and efficaciously to New Granada, by the present 
stipulation, the perfect neutrality of the before-mentioned isthmus with 
the view that the free transit from the one sea to the other may not be 
interrupted or embarrassed.” After the Clayton-Bulwer treaty we made 
a treaty with Nicaragua in 1867, which expressly provided that the 
United States should guarantee the neutrality of the Nicaragua canal. 
The Freylinghuysen-Zayala treaty of 1884 did not contain the neutrality 
Clause, neither was it ratified. 

This government has time and again invoked the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty to warn Great Britain to keep her hands off Central America. 
We have also sought to secure its modification, but with no success until 
now. The McKinley administration has negotiated a new treaty with 
Great Britain which modifies it so as to permit this government to con- 
struct the canal and control it. This treaty has been criticised, but it 
secures from Great Britain the one thing we have sought—the annul- 
ment of the contract and the dissolution of the partnership entered into 
in 1850 for joint control and protection of an isthmian canal. 

The first plan for a canal was by private capital. The governments 
of the United States and Great Britain proposed to protect British and 
American capitalists who would venture their money in such an enter. 
prise. Capitalists did start in bravely, but they failed. The first authen- 
tic survey and actual location of a canal route across Nicaragua were 
made by Col. O. M. Childs in 1850, 1851 and 1852, at the instance of a 
transit company which had established trans-isthmian communication 
with California by steamer from Greytown via the San Juan River to 
Virginia Bay, on the west shore of Lake Nicaragua, and then by stage 
to San Juan del Sur, a small natural harbor on the Pacific coast about 
eight miles southeast of Brito. The river transportation proved trouble- 
some and uncertain at low stages, and the transit company sought 
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means to better these conditions and to continue the water route across 
the narrow neck of land that separates the lake from the Pacific, with 
the object of securing a continuous depth of 17 feet. 

Childs found the ordinary high level of Lake Nicaragua to be 108 
feet above mean sea level. This difference of elevation was to be over- 
come by 14 locks on each side. The locks were to be 250 by 60 by 17 
feet; the bottom width of the canal 50 feet, increased to 90 feet at turn- 
outs, and of excavated channels in river and lake 150 feet. The total 
length of the proposed navigation was 194.4 miles. The total estimated 
cost of the project, including 15 per cent for contingencies, was $31,- 
538,319, based on the supposition that on the average the expense for 
construction would be about double the cost of similar work in the State 
of New York. 

In 1872 a United States expedition was fitted out for re-examination 
of the Childs route. It was conducted by Commander Lull of the Navy. 
It estimated the cost of the construction of a canal at $65,722,000. In 
1885 Mr. A. G. Menocal, under government direction, made a partial re- 
examination and his estimates were $64,000,000. In 1886 a number of 
private gentlemen met in New York City to consider the project of a 
ship canal by the Nicaragua route, and agreed to associate themselves 
for the purpose of taking preliminary steps in the furtherance of that 
project. In March, 1887, these gentlemen dispatched Mr. A. G. Menocal 
to Nicaragua to negotiate a contract with the Nicaraguan Government 
granting the rights necessary for the construction of an inter-oceanic 
canal. In April, the same year, the contract negotiated between Mr. 
Menocal and Adam Cardenas, representing the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, was ratified and confirmed by the Nicaraguan Congress. In June 
of the same year the Nicaraguan Canal Construction Company was 
incorporated under the general laws of the State of Colorado. In July, 
1888, Mr. Menocal secured a contract with the Costa Rican Government, 
and in February, 1889, a bill incorporating the Maritime Canal Company 


_ of Nicaragua passed the House of Representatives. It had previously 


been passed by the Senate, and was signed by the President February 
20, 1899. The Maritime Canal Company met and organized under the 
provisions of this charter, in May, 1899, and a construction party was 
dispatched to Nicaragua to begin the work. In the first year the com- 
pany expended $3,099,971 in the work of construction, or one million 
more than required under their contract with Nicaragua. In January, 
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1891, Senator Sherman introduced a bill in the Senate providing for the 
co-operation of the United States Government in the construction of 
the canal. The bill was favorably reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, but did not reach a vote in the Senate. It was reintro- 
duced at the next session with similar result. In 1893 the Nicaragua 
Canal Construction Company failed and was placed in the hands of a 
receiver. Work on the canal was suspended. The aggregate money and 
interest accrued thereon expended up to that date was $4,500,000. 

In 1895 the United States Senate passed an act guaranteeing bonds 
of the canal company to the extent of $70,000,000, in consideration of a 
share by the Government in the control of the canal and the ownership 
of $70,000,000 of the company’s stock. This bill did not pass the House. 
In its place an agreement was finally reached by the act of Congress 
March 2, 1895, which authorized the appointment of a commission of 
three engineers for the purpose of reporting on the feasibility, perma- 
nence and cost of completion of the company’s project, and the sum of 
$20,000 was appropriated for this purpose. 

The commission reported in November, 1895. They expressed their 
belief in the feasibility of a ship canal, but found it necessary to with- 
hold approval of several features of the company’s plans, and in par- 
ticular deemed it prudent to increase the estimates of cost to $133,472,- 
893, and advised that an expenditure of $850,000 would be necessary to 
obtain the additional data necessary for the formation of a final project. 
It was also advised that all locks should have a width of not less than 
80 feet, if the navigation be intended to provide for the passage of war 
vessels, to the U. S. S. lowa and others of the same class having a beam 
of 72 feet 3 inches, and beams of 75 feet being contemplated. 

In March, 1896, the House Committee on Commerce reported a bill 
providing for the reorganization of the Maritime Canal Company, per- 
mitting the issue by the company of bonds to the amount of $100,000,000, 
of which sum $7,000,000 is to be retained to reimburse the company for 
money actually expended in Nicaragua for their franchise, the United 
States guaranteeing the principal and interest of the bonds, and to be 
protected in its liabilities by an issue of $100,000,000 of stock, to be the 
sole property of the Government, ten of the fifteen directors to represent 
the Government. 

Since then various bills have been considered by Congress and passed 
one house, but never reached the final stage of legislation. The con- 
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cession of contract of the Maritime Canal Company expired October 10, 
1899. In October, 1898, the Eyre-Cragin syndicate secured a conditional 
concession from Nicaragua which gave them the exclusive privilege of 
constructing and owning a canal. This concession empowered Eyre and 
Cragin to treat with the Maritime Canal Company and obtain the 
recession of their concession from Nicaragua prior to October 9, 1899, 
and if such concession was not rescinded before that date they should 
proceed under their contract to build a canal. Such is in brief the his- 
tory of the effort to construct the Nicaragua canal by private capital. 
It failed. Two years ago Congress appropriated $1,000,000 for a full 
investigation of the canal routes across the isthmus. The President 
proceeded to comply with the direction of Congress, and Admiral Wal- 
ker was placed at the head of a commission composed of the ablest gov- 
ernment and civil engineers to take charge of the work. There has been 
a large party of engineers engaged in that work ever since. The com- 
mission is not ready to report. It will be by the time Congress meets in 
December. It will give accurate information regarding all the canal 
routes across the isthmus. This report may change the plan of the pro- 
posed legislation in minor particulars. 

The bill which passed the House May 3, 1900, authorizes the Presi- 
dent to acquire from the States of Costa Rica and Nicaragua for the 
United States contrel of such portion of the territory now belonging to 

_those States as may be desirable and necessary to construct and protect 
a canal. It authorizes the President to direct the Secretary of War to 
construct a canal and also safe and commodious harbors at the termini 
of the canal, and provide for its protection. The sum of $140,000,000 is 
appropriated for the work. 

There is no disagreement in Congress or with the administration as 
to the general policy of having the Government own and contro] an isth- 

- mian canal. The one difference is as to the policy of fortifying it. The 
proposition to fortify is antagonistic to the general policy of this gov- 
ernment, and in violation of existing treaties not only with European 
powers but with Central American States. It is also at variance with 
the general policy of all governments regarding inter-oceanic canals. 
The Suez Canal, controlled by Great Britain, is neutralized. The Huro- 
pean powers, England, Germany, Austria, Spain, Russia, France, Italy, 
The Netherlands, and Turkey, entered into a compact in 1888 by which 
they agreed that “the Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and 
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open, in time of war and in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce 
or of war without distinction of flag”’ This treaty also declares that 
“the canal shall never be subjected to the exercise of the right of block- 
ade.” 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, signed February 5, 1900, and submitted to the Senate the same 
day, follows the same plan of neutralization. It is as follows: 


ARTICLE I. 


It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost or 
by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations or through sub- 
scription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the pro- 
visions of the present convention, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclu- 
sive right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 


ARTICLE II. 


The High Contracting Parties, desiring to preserve and maintain the 
“general principle” of neutralization established in Article VIII of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Convention, adopt, as the basis of such neutralization, 
the following rues, substantially as embodied in the convention be- 
tween Great Britain and certain other powers, signed at Constantinople, 
October 29, 1888, for the Free Navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal, 
that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of 
peace, to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations, on terms 
of entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges 
of traffic or otherwise. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal, except so far as may be strictly necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay, in accordance with the regulations in force, and with 
only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 
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Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war or warlike materials in the canal except in Case of accidental hin- 
drance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed with 
all possible dispatch. 

5. ‘The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal, within three marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than twenty-four 
hours at any one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall 
depart as soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall 
not depart within twenty-four hours from the departure of a vessel of 
war of the other belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof, fcr the purposes of this convention, and in 
time of war as in time of peace shall enjoy complete immunity from 
attack or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their 
usefulness as part of the canal. 

7. No fortifications shall be erected commanding the canal or the 
waters adjacent. The United States, however, shall be at liberty to 
maintain such military police along the canal as may be necessary to 
protect it against lawlessness and disorder. 


ARTICLE III. 


The High Contracting Parties will, immediately upon the exchange 
of the ratifications of this convention, bring it to the notice of the other 
powers and invite them to adhere to it. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The present convention shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, 
and by her Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Washington or at London within six months from the date hereof, or 
earlier if possible. ; 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
convention and thereunto affixed their seals. 
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Done in duplicate at Washington, the fifth day of February, in the 


year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred. : 
JOHN HAY. 


PAUNCEFOTE. 


The Senate may amend that treaty. There is an amendment, pro- 
posed by Senator Davis of Minnesota, pending, which is as follows: 

“Insert at the end of Section 5 of which two the following: ‘It is 
agreed, however, that none of the immediately foregoing conditions and 
stipulations in Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of this act shall apply to measures 
which the United States may find it necessary to take for securing by 
its own forces the defense of the United States and the maintenance of 
public order’ ” A majority of the Committee on Foreign Relations favor 
this amendment. and believe that so amended the new treaty will be a 
happy escape from the restrictions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the 
certain first step in the ownership of an isthmian canal by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It will also provide for the use of that canal 
in the defense of this country. 

There is a peaceful and practical way of accomplishing results as 
well as a belligerent and impractical way. The United States is now 
at peace with all nations of the world. It is seeking to maintain these 
peaceful relations and follow the destinies of the Republic without pro- 
voking an unnecessary conflict with any other nation. The duty of the 
President is to settle all foreign questions by diplomacy if possible. In 
this case the State Department succeeded in securing the modification 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which was desired and necessary to carry- 
ing out the new American policy of an American canal built by this 
Government and controlled by it. It is another achievement of the 
administration without bombast or belligerency. Congress did not 
know it was contemplated until it was accomplished, but the adminis- 
tration act fitted into the plans of Congress to legislate for a government 
canal. The treaty came as a surprise, but it furnished the bridge over 
which Congress could pass without breaking the faith of this Govern- 
ment by violating a treaty with a friendly power. It was one of those 
happy achievements of diplomacy which made possible what the most 
ardent tail-twisters in Congress were demanding because it seemed 
impossible. Whatever credit is due Congress for taking advance ground 
on canal legislation, to the McKinley administration is due the credit 
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for placing the proposed legislation above the suspicion of a violation of 
a treaty obligation—the highest law of the land. The possibilities of 
an isthmian canal have been exploited for many years. It will unite the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts for commerce and for national defense. It 
will facilitate the exchanges of the products of the East and the West, 
and also the commerce with South America. It will furnish the open 
channel for a direct circumnavigation of the globe on one parallel and 
from Porto Rico on the East to Hawaii and the Philippines to the West 
the sea will be under the protection of the United States flag. 


CHAPTER IX. 


EXPANSION NOT IMPERIALISM—AN AMERICAN POLICY, 
NOT PARTISAN 


The expansion policy of the United States is almost as old as the Gov- 
ernment. It began with the beginning of the century just closing. The 
people arfd their representatives in Congress and in the Executive office - 
began to look across the Mississippi river with longing eyes when Wash- 
ington was President. The mouth of the Mississippi river was con- 
trolled by Spain. Our commerce from the South and West on that great 
waterway could only reach the international waters of the ocean and the 
Gulf by passing through a foreign gateway. The statesmen of that time 
clearly saw that this Government must secure that gateway to insure 
independence for the commerce of the country that had been won for 
the conscience and political rights of the people. They set about finding 
a way to secure this gateway. The people of the West claimed that “The 
Mississippi is ours by the law of nature,’ and in their remonstrance 
against the existence of that foreign gateway declared: “If Congress re- 
fuses us effectual protection, if it forsakes us, we will adopt the measures 
which our safety requires, even if they endanger the peace of the Union 
and our connection with the other States. No protection, no allegiance.” 
The people of the older States on the Atlantic coast caught up the cry 
of their relatives and fellow-citizens in the West and emphasized the de- 
mand on Congress and on the President for relief by regulation, and if 
that failed by war. 

President Jefferson saw the growing discontent and endeavored to 
quiet it by assurances of action. He transmitted to Congress December 
22, 1802, a message in which he said that he was aware of the obligation 
to maintain in all cases the rights of the Nation and to employ for that 
purpose those great and honorable means which belong to the character 
of the United States. In reply the House of Representatives reminded 
the President that they held it to be their duty “to express their un- 
alterable determination to maintain the boundaries and the rights of 
navigation and commerce through the river Mississippi as established by 
existing treaties.” 
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President Jefferson began negotiations with Spain which failed. 
_ Spain then retroceded the Louisiana Territory to France and Napoleon 
offered to cede it to the United States. This was done in 1808, and the 
United States expansion policy began. It has continued from that time 
to this, all parties and all administrations being forced to follow. the de- 
mands of the people for better trade opportunities. It has never meant 
imperialism, though the few opponents of each aci of expansion raised the 
cry of imperialism, just as the Democratic leaders are raising it now. 

The original thirteen States held title to little more than one-fourth of 
the present extent of territory within the United States. The other 
three-fourths were the result of expansion, and this expansion was by 
the old Democratic party of Jefferson and Monroe and Jackson. It was 
by conquest and purchase and discovery. It was without the consent of 
the governed. In some instances it was charged that it had imperialism 
as its inspiration to make more powerful the old slave power of the South. 
That party led by Jefferson and Monroe reached out after Cuba, the 
Danish West Indies, Yucatan and the Hawaiian Islands. Whatever the 
inspiration for this expansion it was by the greatest statesmen the coun- 
try has produced, and it has become the seat of the most democratic em- 
pire the world has ever known and the home of the purest democracy in 
the union of States. 

The Republican party is now following this old Democratic policy, 
the policy of Jefferson when he secured the Louisiana Territory. The 
only difference is that the policy was forced upon the Republican party 
as the result of a war for humanity. Hawaii came asking admission to 
the Union, and Congress voted almost unanimously and without party 
division to annex the islands. During the war with Spain the people of 
Porto Rico met the U. S. soldiers with flowers and fruits and enthusiastic 
speeches of welcome and asked for American flags. They desired to 
throw off the yoke of Spain and become a part of the United States. The 
Philippines were taken from Spain as indemnity for the war. Admiral 
Dewey, a Democrat, sailed into Manila Bay to carry out his orders to find 
and capture or destroy the Spanish fleet. He destroyed it, winning the 
most remarkable naval victory of modern times. He remained after the 
battle in possession of the bay, and the army followed to take Manila from 
the Spaniards. Spain surrendered the islands to the United States as 
indemnity for the war and transferred the sovereignty of the archipelago 
which the world had acknowledged hers for four hundred years, 
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ed 


There has never been from the day of Dewey’s victory over the 
Spanish fleet until now, a day or an hour when this Government could 
surrender the Philippines without shirking its responsibilities as a great 
world power. If there is in the future such a possibility, no man can see 
it. We had carried our flag to the Philippines, and must keep it there or 
withdraw it, leaving the flag of Spain over the islands. There was no 
other government or possibility of a government to contest that power 
with Spain. Other powers were ready to seize upon the islands if the 
United States withdrew. Their navies were in Manila Bay ready to stay 
and seize the fruits of Dewey’s victory. 

This is the story in brief of the Republican expansion. It began in 
humanity and ended in duty. The duty remains. It cannot be shifted 
or’shirked with honor. No party or administration can change it and 
retain the respect of the American people and most of the world. No 
opponent of the Administration has suggested a way to surrender the 
Philippines. They are American territory. That fact is settled beyond 
controversy. Congress has the power and the duty to fix the political 
status of the inhabitants of those islands. Congress will do this as it has 
fixed the political status of the inhabitants of other territory acquired. 
The Louisiana Territory was acquired nearly one hundred years ago. 
The last territory in that great empire of the West has been admitted to 
the Union of States within the last ten years. The Philippines will not 
be admitted to the Union until they can meet the same requirements of 
other territories seeking Statehood. This may never be. The archi- 
pelago may never be brought under the Constitution as a part of the 
United States. It will not be while it remains what it is with a great 
population wholly dissimilar to the population of this country and un- 
qualified for participation in the Government of the United States. 
Dewey did not carry the Constitution to Manila nor did the Peace Com- 
missioners send it there. Congress is the only power that can place the 
Constitution in the Philippines. Congress can legislate for these islands 
without giving them a right to help in the legislation for this country. 
Congress can give them a civil government as free as that of any State 
when they are fitted for it, without giving them freedom of trade with 
this country. Congress has done that with Porto Rico. This is not im- 
perialism. It is the same kind of expansion we had in the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory and in Oregon and in the territory acquired from Mexico. The 
beginning was the same, with the exception that in the treaty with Spain 

we 
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this Government did not agree to make the inhabitants citizens of this 
Republic, but left that power in the hands of Congress. The Federal 
courts have held that act constitutional. Porto Rico and the Philippines 
belong to the United States, but are not a part of it under the consti- 
tution. 

The Democrats of today are not the discoverers of imperialism in 
expansion. The Federalists of one hundred years ago discovered im- 
perialism in the Louisiana Purchase. They charged President Thomas 
Jefferson with seeking imperial powers in the acquisition of the terri- 
tory, and they advanced every argument against that act and employed 
every method in denunciation of the President and his party that have 
been employed by the opponents of expansion today. Jefferson was de- 
nounced as a perverter of the Government and a trampler on the consti- 
tution he had helped to create. The reports of Congressional proceed- 
ings of that day are filled with just such arguments and just such abuse 
of the President as the Democrats who claim to be followers of Jefferson 
are using today, and these were all against the acquisition of the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi River, known as Louisiana. 

James G. Blaine, in volume 1, page 7, Twenty Years of Congress, 
said: 

“Tt seems scarcely credible that the acquisition of Louisiana by Jeffer- 
son was denounced with a bitterness surpassing the partisan rancor 
with which later generations have been familiar. No abuse was too 
malignant, no epithet too coarse, no imprecation too savage to be em- 
ployed by the assailants of the great philosophic statesman who laid 
so broad and deep the foundation of his country’s growth and grandeur. 
President of a feeble Republic, contending for a prize which was held by 
the greatest military power of Europe, and whose possession was coveted 
by the greatest naval power of the world.” 

In the debate in Congress on that proposition, Mr. Griswald of Con- 
necticut said it was not consistent with the spirit of republican govern- 
ment that this Louisiana territory should be so large. Mr. Lewis saw in 
it the advent of militarism, and Mr. Lucas said: “Without wishing to 
reflect upon the inhabitants of Louisiana, I would say they are not pre- 
pared for a Government like that of the United States.” 

McMasters, in his History of the United States, says: 

“Never was the’ constitution more broadly construed than when the 
judiciary act was repealed and the Purchase of Louisiana effected. 
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Never was the executive power more extended than when Jefferson was 
given despotic sway over the territory of New Orleans. Never was the 
constitution more impudently disregarded than on the day when one 
rate of tonnage duty was laid in the ports of Louisiana and a very dif- — 
ferent one in the ports of the states. The great mass of the men who 
in 1800 voted for Adams could in 1804 see no reason whatever for voting 

against Jefferson.” : 

McMasters also says: 

“The Federalists controlled the clergy and the press, and summoned 
to their aid every charge which for four years past had been going the 
rounds of the newspapers. The old cries of French influence, ruin of the 
army, ruin of the navy, ruin of the judiciary, persecution of the Federal- 
ists, Virginia rule, taxation in New England, were heard again. God- 
fearing men were reminded of Jefferson’s friendship for Thomas Paine. 
The shipwrights, the blacksmiths, the whitesmiths, the pump-makers, 
the block-makers, the pewterers, the coopers, and riggers were reminded 
of his hatred of mechanics and of his wish that our workshops might 
remain in Europe. 

“Taxpayers were bidden to recall the frightful extravagance of the 
administration, the great sums squandered in sending Republicans 
abroad to replace Federalists at foreign courts, and the fifteen millions 
to be paid for Louisiana. ‘Do you know, it was asked, ‘what this means? 
Do you know that, if the fifteen millions were divided among the states 
on the ratio of representation, the amount allotted to each Congressman 
would be $105,000; that Massachusetts would pay more than $4 a head 
for each man, woman and child within her borders; that New Hamp- 
shire’s share of the interest would be $87 a day; that Connecticut would 
be taxed $30 for every family? Thus have the professed idolizers of- 
economy embarrassed the country with a debt of which the interest is 
greater than the direct tax of which they complained so bitterly. Is 
this a subject for thanksgiving, or a fast? ” 

The Boston Gazette on November 24, 1803, said: 

“And like Anacharsis, our titled patriots, from Mr. Jefferson down- 
wards, seem to entertain the same furious enmity against the language 
and common sense which they do against the religion and Government of 
our country.” 

The New York Herald on October 26, 1803, said: ; 


“The good people of New England must know that were ‘every citi- 
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zen of Virginia to vouch for Mr. Jefferson’s morality (and there is a large 
and respectable portion who never will), the evidence could have no 
weight here, where morality is taken from a very different scale. Habit 
in that depraved state justifies what here would damn a veputation to 
universal contempt.” 

Senator White of Delaware predicted that the annexation of Lou- 
isiana would be productive of innumerable evils, and especially of one 
he feared to even look upon. “Our citizens,” said he, “will be removed 
to the immense distance of 2,000 or 3,000 miles from the capital of the 
Union, where they will scarcely ever feel the rays of the general Goy- 
ernment; their affections will become obliterated; they will gradually 
begin to view us as strangers; they will form other commercial connec: 
tions, and our interests will become extinct.” 

These are arguments echoed today by anti-expansionists. 

Thomas Jefferson did not stop with the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory. He wanted Florida and Cuba. In a letter written August 
10, 1807, during his second term as President, and addressed to Madison, 
his Secretary of State, discussing the possibilities of a war with Euro- 
pean countries, he said: 

“TJ had rather have war with Spain than not, if we are to go to war 
against England. Our Southern defenses can take care of the Floridas, 
volunteers from the Mexican army will flock to our standard, and rich 
pabulum will be offered to our privateers in the plunder of their com- 
merce and coast; probably Cuba would add itself to our confederation.” 

Two years later, writing again to Madison, who was then President, 
he said: 

“T suppose the conquest of Spain will soon offer a delicate question 
to you as to the Floridas and Cuba, which will offer themselves to you. 
Napoleon will certainly give his consent without difficulty to our re- 
ceiving the Floridas, and, with some difficulty, possibly Cuba.” 

A week later he writes again: 

“That Napoleon would give us the Floridas to withhold intercourse 
with the residue of these colonies cannot be doubted, but that is no 
price, because they are ours in the first moment of the first war} but, 
although with difficulty, he will consent to our receiving Cuba into our 
Union to prevent our aid to Mexico and the other provinces. That will 
be a price, and I would immediately erect a column on the southernmost 
limit of Cuba, and inscribe on it a ne plus ultra as to us in that direc- 
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tion. We should then only have to include the North in our confederacy, 
which would be, of course, in the first war, and we should have such an 
empire of liberty as she has never surveyed since the creation, and I am 
persuaded no constitution was ever before so well calculated as ours for 
extensive empire and self-government.” 

When we came to the annexation of Texas there were the same evils 
of imperialism and the same denial of constitutional power. Joshua R. 
Giddings of Ohio, one of the ablest of the Whigs of that day, said on the 
floor of Congress: 

“I for one deny the constitutional power of this Government to amal- 
gamate the political destinies of this people with those of Texas or any 
other foreign Government.” : 

He also said: 

“It is for these reasons that I have characterized the annexation of 
Texas as a dissolution of the Union. Whether this language be appro- 
priate I leave for those who hear me to determine. I will not contend 
about terms.” 

Andrew Jackson wrote a letter favoring the annexation of Texas and 
the extension of our boundaries, but Senator Pierce said: 

“tT want no more annexation. I want no more partnership with out- 
side barbarians.” 

Daniel Webster said in Congress: 

“For one [ enter into this declaration with all my heart. We want no 
extension of territory; we want no accession of new states. The country 
is already large enough. From the first I saw, and have seen, nothing 
but danger to arise to the country from such annexation. We ap- 
pear to me to be rushing upon perils headlong and with our eyes all 
open, but I put my trust in Providence and in that good sense and 
patriotism of the people, which will yet, I hope, arouse themselves before 
it is too late.” 

These men were wise in their day and some of them are, and will 
be for all time, revered as the ablest statesmen and truest patriots of 
this nation, but they were mistaken in their judgment as to the dangers 
of territorial expansion, and the history of the United States has re- 
corded this so emphatically that it is not presumption to judge that the 
anti-expansionists of today, however honest and patriotic they may be, 
are as liable to err as were they. 

There was the same objection to the acquisition of California and 
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the retention of Oregon. The statesmen at the national capital were 
ready to sacrifice Oregon and Washington rather than contest the claim 
of Great Britain to the territory, and Senator McDuffie, in a speech in 
the Senate, said the country was not worth a pinch of snuff and he 
thanked God for His mercy in placing the Rocky Mountains there as a 
natural barrier. There were objections to the purchase of Alaska and to 
the annexation of Hawaii. There have been strong objections to the 
annexation of every foot of territory that has been acquired by the 
United States. But today there are twenty-four Senators and sixty-five 
Representatives in Congress from states within the limits of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase; and from this and other foreign acquisitions there are 
forty Senators and ninety-seven Representatives and delegates. It is 
in fact the richest part of the United States and the most progressive, 
with the center of our population now very near to what was the west- 
ern boundary of the United States when the anti-expansionists first be- 
gan to cry out against imperialism because Jefferson purchased from 
Napoleon the Louisiana territory across the Mississippi River. And not 
Hawaii, nor even the Philippines, are now as far removed in time and 
convenience of travel as was the Northwest Territory then, while Cali- 
fornia, when annexed, was distant two years from the seat of Govern- 
ment. 

Men may differ now, as they did then, as to the power of the Govern- 
ment to acquire and govern territory under the constitution, but these 
theoretical differences have not been allowed to stand in the way of the 
growth and development of this country in the past and they will not in 
the future. The United States has never scuttled and run from theoret- 
ical fears, and it is not reasonable to suppose that it will be moved by 
hysterical fears now. The constitutional right of the President and Con- 
gress to accept the sovereignty over the Philippines is not a profitable 
discussion, since the same question has been discussed for a hundred 
years by the ablest statesmen of the country. Men have differed, but the 
long line of precedents have all been in one line—in favor of the consti- 
tutional power to acquire territory by conquest or by purchase. From 
the beginning of the Government the portals of American liberty have 
swung open to the poor and oppressed of all the world, and they have 
stood open not to individuals alone, but to whole sections that have come 
under American rule. This nation has never insisted that the blessings 
of liberty were for its own citizens alone. If there is any imperialism in 
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the American purpose it is not the imperialism of selfishness, but the im- 
perialism of charity and universal desire to confer upon those people 
who have been entrusted to our care by a providence which we could 
not foresee or predestinate, all of the free institutions which we enjoy 
and which they are capable of receiving. 

It was most nobly and patriotically said by President McKinley at 
Boston, in February of last year, that: 

“No imperial design lurks in the American mind. That would be 
alien to American sentiment, thought and purpose. Our priceless prin- 
ciples undergo no change under a tropical sun. If we can benefit these 
people, who will object? If in years they are established in government 
under law and liberty, who will regret our perils and sacrifices; who 


will not rejoice in our heroism and humanity? I have no light or knowl. - 


edge not common to my countrymen. I do not prophesy. The present is 
all absorbing to me, but I cannot bound my vision by the blood-stained 
trenches around Manila, where every red drop, whether from the veins 
of an American soldier or a misguided Filipino, is anguish to my heart, 
but by the broad range of future years, when the group of islands, under 
the impulse of the year just passed, shall have become the gems and 
the glories of these tropical seas, a land of plenty and of increasing pos- 
sibilities, a people redeemed from savage indolence and habits, devoted 
to the arts of peace, in touch with the commerce and trade of all nations, 
enjoying the blessings of freedom, of civil and religious liberty, of edu- 
cation and of homes, and whose children and children’s children shall, 
for ages hence, bless the American Republic because it emancipated and 
redeemed their fatherland and set them in the pathway of the world’s 
civilization.” 

And that: 

“The treaty now commits the free and unfranchised Filipinos to the 
guiding hand and liberalizing influence, the generous sympathies, the 
uplifting education, not of their American masters, but of their Ameri- 
can emancipators.” 

The power of Congress to legislate for territory not under the con- 
stitution is an old one. It has been the subject of controversy for a hun- 
dred years. It has divided the opinions of the ablest lawyers and the 
highest courts, but these contrary opinions have not changed the policy 
of the Government on the result of annexation. The territory of Lou- 
isiana was governed without reference to the constitutional prerogatives 
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of the states. The act of October 31, 1803, passed by Congress and 
signed by President Jefferson, vested “All military, civil and judicial 
powers in such person or persons and to be exercised in such manner as 
the President of the United States should direct.” There Was no con- 
sultation with the inhabitants, no participation in their government 
accorded them, and no rights assured them except “the free enjoyment 
of their liberty, prosperity and religion.” 

The planters, merchants and other inhabitants of Louisiana pro- 
tested against this first act of Congress and President Jefferson, and 
their protest was vigorous in denouncing it as imperialism, but this did 
not change their government until Congress was convinced that condi- 
tions in the territory justified the change. 

Sixteen years later, after there had been much discussion, legislative 
action and judicial examination, Congress passed a similar act for the 
government of Florida, and President James Monroe approved that act. 
Florida was not a wilderness, but the oldest settled part of the Ameri- 
can continent, and in addition to its Spanish, French and English 
inhabitants had several flourishing American settlements. This prac- 
tice was followed with other territories down to 1849. The constitution 
was not extended to them. If President McKinley is an imperialist, 
then Jefferson, Monroe, Polk and Pierce were imperialists, for the pres- 
ent executive is walking in the path which Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the constitution, marked out and in which every other President for half 
a century followed. 

The doctrine that “the constitution followed the flag” did not make 
its appearance until after the Mexican War, when slavery was the sub- 
ject of agitation, and the struggle between freedom and slavery in the 
territories forced John G. Calhoun, the ablest defender of slavery, to 
bring forward the doctrine that the constitution ex proprio vigore ex- 
tended into the territories, carrying with it, not the guarantees of 
liberty, but the safeguards of slavery. Thomas Benton in his “Thirty 
Years’ View” says: “A new dogma was invented to fit the case—that 
of the transmigration of the constitution (the slavery part of it) into 
the territories, overriding and overruling all the anti-slavery laws which 
it found there and planting the institution there under its own wing, 
and maintaining it beyond the power of eradication either by Congress 


or the people of the territory.” tes 
So this doctrine that the constitution follows the flag was originated 
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to carry slavery into the territories against even the will of the people 
who resided in the territories and were fighting slavery. Daniel Web- 
ster, the great expounder and defender of the constitution, fought this 
new dogma in the Senate, but the Supreme Court in 1856, in the noted 
Dred Scott case, approved and applied it, declaring that Congress had 
no power to prohibit slavery in the territories. The abolitionists de- 
nounced this decision as “A covenant with death and a league with 
hell,” and Calhoun’s doctrine helped to bring on the Civil War, in which 
it was supposed to have been buried with slavery, but it has been revived 
to deny the power of Congress to legislate for territory not under the 
constitution, or rather to insist that the act of cession carries the con- 
stitution into all the territory acquired from Spain. By this view of the 
constitution, Porto Rico, Guam and the Philippines became a part of 
the United States, and under the constitution entitled to all the rights of 
other states and territories. 

There are other decisions of the Supreme Court, both earlier and 
later, which contradict the view in the Dred Scott case. Chief Justice 
Marshall, in 1828, said: “In legislating for them (the territories) Con- 
gress exercises the combined powers of general and of a state Govern- 
ment.” 

Chief Justice Waite spoke of the territories as “the outlying dominion 
of the United States,’ and said “Congress may do for the territories 
what the people under the constitution of the United States may do for 
the states.” Justice Matthews said that “the people of the United States, 
as Sovereign owners of the national territories, have supreme power over 
them and their inhabitants.” Justice Bradley says that “it would be 
absurd to hold that the United States has power to acquire territory 
and no power to govern it when acquired.” And Justice Gray says that 
“By the constitution as now well settled, the United States having right- 
fully acquired the territories and being the only Government which can 
impose laws upon them, have the entire dominion and sovereignty, na- 
tional and municipal, Federal and state, over all the territories so long 
as they remain in a territorial condition.” 

The issue of law is therefore as to whether the constitution inter- 
preted by Chief Justice Marshall in the early days of the Republic, and 
Chief Justice Waite and nearly all the courts since the Civil War, shall 
be followed or the decision in the Dred Scott case, which held that Con- 
gress could not prohibit slavery in the territories. It is a revival of the 
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old question of slavery in a measure, and the anti- -expansionists of today 
are following the dogma of Calhoun rather than the constitution of Jef- 
ferson. 

As a policy, however, the present administration and Congress are 
following the precedents Jefferson and Monroe always followed 
in regard to new territories. The tre eaty with Spain was different from 
former treaties ceding territories to the United States, in that it did not 
promise to make the inhabitants of the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
Guam citizens of the United States, but left their cae tights and po- 
litical status to be determined by Congr 
gress nor any other particular Congress, but the ash power of Con- 
gress which is continuous and which may, as in the case of Louisiana, 
extend new rights and privileges to the territories from time to time as 
the inhabitants are qualified for the exercise of such rights and priv- 
ileges. 

The Spooner bill introduced to govern the Philippines is almost a 
copy of the bill passed to govern Louisiana, and the bill for Florida, 
only not quite so sweeping in the imperial powers conferred upon the 
President. It would place the Philippines today where Louisiana was : 
hundred years ago. 

The opponents of expansion have offered no new objections. They 
have repeated what has been uttered before by men as great as they, 
and greater, judged by the estimation in which they were held by the 
public and the places they occupy in history, but these utterances have 
been as chaff in the face of the destiny of the American Republic, and 
they have been scattered to the winds, of no avail except to be gathered 
up from old and almost forgotten reports to be used over and over again, 
without checking American progress. In his great speech in the Senate 
last March, Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, said truly: 

“All our vast growth and expansion have been due to the spirit of 
our race, and have been guided by the instinct of the American people, 
which in all great crises has proved wiser than any reasoning. This 
mighty movement westward, building up a nation and conquering a con- 
tinent as it swept along, has not been the work of chance or accident. 
It was neither chance nor accident which brought us to the Pacific and 
which has now carried us across the great ocean even to the shores of 
Asia, to the very edge of the cradle of the Aryans, whence our far- 
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distant ancestors started on the march which has since girdled the 
world. 

“Call up your own history as witness. It was not inevitable that we 
should take Louisiana. We could have remained shut up between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic and allowed another people to build the 
great city where New Orleans stands. But it was inevitable, if we fol- 
lowed the true laws of our being, that we should be masters of the 
Mississippi and spread from its mouth to its source. It was not in- 
evitable that the union of states should endure. Had we so chosen we 
could have abandoned it, but if we had‘abandoned it we should have 
gone down to nothingness, a disintegrated chaos of petty republics. We 
determined that the Union should live, and then it was inevitable that 
it should come to what it is today. There was nothing inevitable about 
the Monroe Doctrine. We need never have asserted it, need never have 
maintained it. Had we failed to do both we should have had Europe 
established all about us; we should have been forced to become a nation 
of great standing armies; our growth and power would have been 
choked and stifled. But we have declared and upheld it. We have in- 
sisted that all the world should heed it, and it is one of the signs of the 
times that in The Hague convention we have obtained at last a formal 
recognition of it from all the nations of Europe. Yet the Monroe Doc- 
trine is far more than a proposition of international law which we have 
laid down. Millions of men are ready to fight for that doctrine who 
could not define its terms, and who have never read, perhaps, the famous 
message which announced it. That is because the instinct of the people 
recognizes in that doctrine a great principle of national life. Without 
clinging to it we should be in constant peril, our evolution would be re- 
tarded, our existence menaced. The European power which attempts 
to establish itself in new possessions in the Americas, whether on a 
little island or in a continental state, from Patagonia to the Rio Grande, 
is ourenemy. We are ready to fight upon that ‘theme until our eyelids 
do no longer wag.’ Is it because we want territory to the south of us? 
Far from it. It is because we know by instinct that it is a law of our 
being, a principle of our national life, that no power from over seas shall 
come into this hemisphere to thwart our policy or to cross our path. 
The Monroe Doctrine, with all it implies, is inevitable if we are to be 
true to the laws of our being. 


“Like every great nation, we have come more than once in our his- 
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tory to where the road of fate divided. Thus far we have never failed 
to take the right path. Again are we come to the parting of the ways. 
Again a momentous choice is offered to us. Shall we hesitate and make, 
in coward fashion, what Dante calls ‘the great refusal?” Even now we 
can abandon the Monroe Doctrine, we can reject the Pacific, we can 
shut ourselves up between our oceans, as Switzerland is inclosed among 
her hills, and then it would be inevitable that we should sink out from 
among the great powers of the world and heap up riches that some 
stronger and bolder people, who do not fear their fate, might gather 
them. Or we may follow the true laws of our being, the laws in obe- 
dience to which we have come to be what we are, and then we shall 
stretch out into the Pacific; we shall stand in the front rank of the world 
powers; we shall give to our labor and our industry new and larger and 
better opportunities; we shall prosper ourselves; we shall benefit man- 
kind. What we have done was inevitable because it was in accordance 
with the laws of our being as a nation, in the defiance and disregard of 
which lie ruin and retreat.” 
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THE PHILIPPINES—HOW THEY MAY BE GOVERNED 


The Philippine policy of the McKinley administration is the same 
as the policy of President Thomas Jefferson in regard to Louisiana 
when that great territory was secured from France in 1803. The bill 
now before Congress for government control in the Philippines is almost 
identical with the act passed by Congress in 1803 for the. government 
of Louisiana. It might almost be said that President McKinley and 
the Republicans in Congress had adopted the Jeffersonian policy in 
reference to the Philippines. These islands came under the American 
flag by the fortunes of war and were retained by the Treaty of Peace 
with Spain. They are now territory belonging to the United States. 
The time has passed for discussion as to whether they shall be retained, 
or whether the influence and authority of the United States shall ex- 
pand to the Philippines. That has already been done, and not by the 
President alone, but by Congress. The Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives have ratified the Treaty of Peace, the Senate by-direct vote 
on that question and the House by passing the bill appropriating 
$20,000,000 to be paid to Spain in compensation for public improvements 
in the Philippines. Democrats as well as the Republicans voted for 
both these measures. The Treaty of Peace was ratified by a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate at a time when the Republicans did not have a full 
majority of that body. The vote in the House on the appropriation bill 
to carry out the compact of the treaty was almost unanimous. This 
being the political situation, it is idle for either party to now deny 
responsibility for securing the Philippines as territory belonging to 
the United States, or talking of undoing what has been done. “The 
paramount issue” of “imperialism” raised by the Democratic National 
Convention is, if it is anything, repudiation of the Treaty of Peace 
between Spain and the United States after it has gone into effect with 
the consent of the Democratic party. Mr. Bryan, the Democratic can- 
didate for President, went to Washington to urge Democratic senators 
to vote for the ratification of the Treaty of Peace, and by so doing he 
placed himself in accord with President McKinley in recognizing that 


the flag could not be withdrawn from the Philippines. 
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Senator Hoar, who has been and will be quoted as opposed to the 
retention of the Philippines, made his fight against the ratification of 
the Treaty, and he is now supporting President McKinley. Senator 
Hoar in a recent letter to the Anti- -Imperialist League of Boston said 
that “the treaty was the great battle-ground in this matter,” and “sena- 
tors who voted for that tr eaty, whether under Mr. Bias influence or 
for any motive, were quite as bitter and indignant as your expressions 
now about me.” Mr. Hoar then said in the letter to Mr. Winslow: 

“Let no one answer this by saying these expressions of sympathy 
and approval were made because of my position toward imperialism. 
They were made with full and distinct knowledge on the part of those 
making them, including yourself, and on the part of the leading anti- 
imperialists everywhere throughout the country, that I remained a 
Republican and purposed to support President McKinley and refused to 
support Mr. Bryan, not only because of all the other objections to him 
and his party, but because he had interposed when the treaty would 
otherwise have been beaten and secured its adoption by his personal 
influence. 

“He did not merely fail to prevent the passage of the treaty, as one 
bright critic of mine has said, but he procured its passage. Without 
him it would not have been ratified. He, through votes he controlled, 
bought 10,000,000 people and paid for them at $2 a head. He made it 
the law of this land—for all treaties are the law of the land—-that the 
American Congress should dispose of that distinct, alien people, 
whether they liked it or not. 

“And you undertake to defend him by suggesting that he hoped to 
nullify that action by declaration of one house of Congress. That could 
be of no possibie validity unless concurred in by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and approved by the President; neither of which, as he and 
as you well knew, was there the slightest hope of at that time. 

“J will not debate with you the question whether I am wrong. I 
expect to debate that question in due time. If you think you can best 
help the cause of liberty and true Republicanism by voting for the 
men who are for the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, by voting for men 
who are for refusing 10,000,000 American citizens suffrage at home, for 
overthrowing the independence of the Supreme Court, and for destroy- 
ing the safeguards of property and American labor, very well. Go 
your way and do your duty as you see it. I shall do mine as I see it, and 
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I think I can best do it by speaking as a Republican to Republicans; 
by keeping my right to speak as a counselor and associate of the men 
who have wrought for liberty in this country since the Treaty of Peace 
in 1783, and not as the associate or through the instrumentality of the 
party or men who have been ranged for sixty years on the side of 
despotism and oppression, of dishonor and of low wages.” 

It is only fair to Senator Hoar that his position should be under- 
stood. He was opposed to the treaty by which the Philippines became 
territory of the United States. He is opposed to the election of Mr. 
Bryan and all others who call themselves anti-imperialists in this cam- 
paign. He is a Republican supporting President McKinley and the 
Republican platform. 

While men of both parties differed in opinion as to the advisability 
of retaining the Philippines, and Judge Day, the President of the United 
States Peace Commission, was opposed to such a proposition, there 
appeared no other way of deciding their future. Senator Spooner of 
Wisconsin presented the reasons for keeping them in his speech in the 
Senate. He said: 

“It was hardly to be expected, Mr. President, after our navy had 
broken the power of Spain in both seas, and after Spain had applied 
for a suspension of hostilities with a view to a Treaty of Peace, that a 
people who, without cause of war which it chose to enforce on its own 
behalf,.had poured out its treasure and the blood of its sons for the 
liberty of another people alien to them, because of cruelty and oppres- 
sion which could not longer be tolerated, would be willing that in the 
end of that struggle another people, vastly greater in number, who had 
also been subject to the same tyranny, should be left in the bands of 
Spain. By the fortunes of war we were there. 

“It would have seemed to the world, many of us thought, that we 
had carried our flag of liberty to the mountain-top, where all the world 
could see it, and then, afraid to meet responsibility, shuddering from 
duty, had incontinently run with it into the valley below, where no man 
could see it or would wish to see it. 

“It has been thought that if all mention of the Philippines had been 
omitted from the treaty, Spain never could have retaken those islands. 
Mr. President, I have never believed that. I have had no doubt myself 
that Spain would have resumed her sway in the Philippine Archipelago. 
I have never seen any reason to doubt it. First, it must be remembered 
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that we had sent back to Spain 142,000 soldiers, with their arms. Spain, 
no longer involved in Cuba or in Porto Rico; Spain, vanquished by us, 
but proud and haughty, would not have een willing to abandon the 
last of her possessions—that one in the Pacific seas, 

“We would have been obliged in honor to march our troops out of 
Manila and to allow the tr oops of Spain, in such numbers as she chose, 
to occupy the city. Spain then had a navy free. Many of the nations 
of the world sympathized with her. They all would have preferred her 
retention of the Philippines to strife among themselves for their pos- 
session, as there would have been. 

“The holders of Spanish bonds all over Europe, based upon a 
hypothecation of the revenues of Cuba, Porto Rico, and possibly the 
Philippines, would have been eager to furnish the money, for obvious 
reasons, to enable Spain to retain her great Pacific possession, and 
with her fleet and her troops she would, with comparative ease, have 
resumed her sway in the Philippines. 

“We could not do that, we thought; and there was not a man in the 
Senate then, nor is there one here now, I take it, who would have been 
willing that all mention of the Philippines should have been omitted 
from that treaty. 

“Even Aguinaldo contemplated the possibility that the treaty might 
leave the Philippines with Spain, and the certainty that Spain would 
attempt to resume her sovereignty there. -In his letter of August 21, 
1898, to the commanding officer of our forces, in reply to the demand 
that he withdraw his forces from Manila, he stated thus one of the con- 
ditions of such withdrawal: 

“They also (referring to the Filipinos) desire that if in consequence 
of the Treaty of Peace which may be concluded between the United 
States of America and Spain the Philippines should continue under the 
domination of the latter, the American forces should give up all the 
suburbs to the Filipinos, in consideration of the co-operation lent by the 
latter in the capture of Manila.’ 

“In reply to this he was informed that in the event of the United 
States withdrawing from these islands care would be taken to leave him 
in as advantageous position as he was found by the forces of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Senator eipdoner also replied to the assertion that Aguinaldo and his 
insurgent followers were allies of the United States, 
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“It has been said that until hostilities broke out Aguinaldo was our 
ally. Senators have treated the performances of Aguinaldo after 
August 12, 1898, the date of the protocol, as acts done in aid of our 
cause, acts done as.an ally of ours. That, Mr. President, is an impossi- 
bility. We could not, as I say, have fired a shot at a Spanish soldier or 
at the Spanish flag anywhere in the Philippine Archipelago, for by 
agreement hostilities were suspended. No more could Aguinaldo do 
this as an ally of ours or acting in our interest or by our procurement, 
for we could not honorably do through another what it would be a 
breach of honor to do ourselves. 

“Aguinaldo knew of the protocol, for he was informed in writing 
by General Otis and General Anderson that the protocol had created 
international relations and obligations between Spain and ourselves 
which we must observe, and which we could not observe if we entered 
into such an agreement as he proposed. 

“So it must be taken as settled, it cannot be escaped, that from the 
date of the protocol, whatever Aguinaldo did against Spain in the 
archipelago he did on his own account, and not for the United States, 
and he did little. As I said, he simply marched in where Spain marched 
out in certain places, Hloilo having been abandoned by order of the 
Spanish Government, Aguinaldo’s forces having been unable to take it, 
after the demand for the cession had been made by our commissioners 
and after Spain had yielded to it. . 

“Another thing about it, Mr. President. If Aguinaldo had by his 
trocps, after the protocol, captured Iloilo and other cities and extended 
his military power throughout the Philippines, it is very difficult, as a 
matter of international law, to see that that could have been efficacious 
for him or his so-called government as against us. The status could 
not be changed there by him except in hostility both to Spain and to us, 
and the principle contended for is not to be admitted.” 

The anti-expansionists have never answered this statement of the 
relations of Aguinaldo to this Government. He was not an ally. He 
could not have been, and the very witnesses which he called to present 
proof that he was an ally have denied it in most positive terms. These 
witnesses are Admiral Dewey, General Otis, General Merritt, General 
Anderson, and in fact every American navy and army officer who hag 
been in the Philippines. They all refused to have any relations with 
him except as a Filipino who was fighting against Spain. The question 
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of acquiring the Philippines was, as has been said, settled by the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Peace in February, 1899. The only question 
now before the Government and the people of the United States is as to 
how they shall be governed. Before the treaty was ratified in January, 
1899, President McKinley appointed a civil commission to go to the 
Philippines and assist in formulating civil government in the islarids, 
That commission was composed of J. G. Schurman, President of Cornell 
University; Charles Denby, for twelve years Minister to China, and 
Dean C. Worcester of Michigan State University. Admiral Dewey and 
General Otis, the naval and military commanders in the Philippines, 
were made members of the commission. The President’s instructions 
show the purpose he had in view. In his letter of instructions the Presi- 
dent said: 

“The commissioners will endeavor, without interference with the 
military authorities of the United States now in control of the Philip- 
pines, to ascertain what amelioration in the condition of the inhabitants 
and what improvements in public order may be practicable, and for 
this purpose they will study attentively the existing social and political 
state of the various populations, particularly as regards the forms of 
local government, the administration of justice, the collection of cus- 
toms and other taxes, the means of transportation, and the need of 
public improvements. They will report through the Department of 
State, according to the forms ,customary or hereafter prescribed for 
transmitting and preserving such communications, the results of their 
observations and reflections, and will recommend such executive action 
as may from time to time seem to them wise and useful. 

“The commissioners are hereby authorized to confer authoritatively 
with any persons resident in the islands from whom they may believe 
themselves able to derive information or suggestions valuable for the 
purposes of their commission, or whom they may choose to employ as 
agents, as may be necessary for this purpose. 

“The temporary government of the islands is intrusted to the mili- 
tary authorities, as already provided for by my instructions to the 
Secretary of War of December 21, 1898, and will continue until Con- 
gress shall determine otherwise. The commission may render valuable 
services by examining with special care the legislative needs of the 
various groups of inhabitants, and by reporting, with recommendations, 
the measures which should be instituted for the maintenance of order, 
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peace, and public welfare, either as temporary steps to be taken imme- 
diately for the perfection of present administration, or as suggestions 
for future legislation. 

“In so far as immediate personal changes in the civil administration 
may seem to be advisable, the commissioners are empowered to recom- 
mend suitable persons for appointment for these offices from among the 
inhabitants of the islands who have previously acknowledged their 
allegiance to this Government. 

“Tt is my desire that in all their relations with the inhabitants of 
the islands the commissioners exercise due respect for all the ideals, 
customs and institutions of the tribes which compose the population, 
emphasizing upon all océasions the just and beneficent intentions of 
the Government of the United States. It is also my wish and expecta- 
tion that the commissioners may be received in a manner due to the 
honored and authorized representatives of the American Republic, duly 
commissioned on account of their knowledge, skill, and integrity as 
bearers of the good will, the protection, and the richest blessings of a 
liberating rather than a conquering nation. 

. “WILLIAM McKINLEY.” 
/ 

At the time of the appointment of this commission peace existed 
in the islands. But the insurgents prepared for a general attack upon 
the United States troops, and that attack was made on February 4, 
1899. On February 15 Aguinaldo issued a general order for the 
massacre of all foreigners in Manila. The commission was not ap- 
pointed as a “Peace Commission,” as.it has been called. When the 
commission arrived at Manila it set to work to discover what it might 
do to help in bringing these hostilities to an end. To clear away any 
misunderstanding the natives might have as to the purpose of this 
Government the commission issued a public proclamation on this point. 

“The commission desire to assure the people of the Philippine Islands 
of the cordial good will and fraternal feeling which is entertained for 
them by His Excellency, the President of the United States, and by 
the American people. The aim and object of the American Govern- 
ment, apart from the fulfillment of the solemn obligations it has as- 
sumed toward the family of nations by the acceptance of sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands, is the well being, the prosperity and the 
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happiness of the Philippine people, and their elevation and advance- 
ment to a position among the most civilized peoples of the world. 
“His Excellency the President of the United States believes that 
this felicity and perfection of the Philippine people is to be brought 
about by the assurance of peace and order; by the guaranty of civil 
and religious liberty; by the establishment of Justice; by the cultiva- 
tion of letters, science, and the liberal and practical arts; by the en- 
largement of intercourse with foreign nations; by the expansion of 
industrial pursuits, trade, and commerce; by the multiplication and 


Amprovement of the means of internal communication; ; by the develop- 


ment, with the aid of modern mechanical inventions, of the great nat- 
ural resources of the archipelago; and, in a word, by the uninterrupted 
devotion of the people to the pursuit of those useful objects and the 
realization of these noble ideals which constitute the higher civilization 
of mankind. 

“Unfortunately, the pure aims and purposes of the American Gov- 
ernment and people have been misinterpreted to some of the inhabitants 
of certain of the islands. As a consequence, the friendly American 
forces have, without provocation or cause, been openly attacked. 

“And why these hostilities? What do the best Filipinos desire? 
Can it be more than the United States is ready to give? They are 
patriots and want liberty, it is said. The commission emphatically 
asserts that the United States is not only willing, but anxious, to estab- 
lish in the Philippine Islands an enlightened system of government 
under which the Philippine people may enjoy the largest measure of 
home rule and the amplest liberty consonant with the supreme ends 
of government and compatible with those obligations which the United 
States has assumed toward the civilized nations of the wortd. 

“The United States striving earnestly for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, there can be no real 
conflict between American sovereignty and the rights and liberties of 
the Philippine people. For, just as the United States stands ready to 
furnish armies, navies, and all the infinite resources of a great and 
powerful nation to maintain and support its rightful supremacy over 
the Philippine Islands, so it is even more solicitous to spread peace and 
happiness among the Philippine people; to guarantee them a rightful 
freedom; to protect them in their just privileges and immunities; to 
accustom them to free self-government in an ever-increasing measure; 
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and to encourage them in those democratic aspirations, sentiments, 
and ideals which are the promise and potency of a fruitful national 
development.” 

The commission then laid down eleven cardinal principles as to the 
government of the islands, as follows: 

1. The supremacy of the United States must and will be enforced 
throughout every part of the archipelago, and those who resist it can 
accomplish no end other than their own ruin. 

2. The most ample liberty of self-government will be granted to 
the Philippine people which is reconcilable with the maintenance of a 
wise, just, stable, effective, and economical administration of public 
affairs, and compatible with the sovereign and international rights and 
obligations of the United States. 

3. The civil rights of the Philippine people will be guaranteed and 
protected to the fullest extent; religious freedom assured, and all per- 
sons shall have an equal standing before the law. 

4, Honor, justice, and friendship forbid the use of the Philippine 
people or islands as an object or means of exploitation. The purpose 
of the American Government is the welfare and advancement of the 
Philippine people. 

5. There shall be guaranteed to the Philippine people an honest 
and effective civil service, in which, to the fullest extent practicable, 
natives shall be employed. 

6. The collection and application of taxes and revenues will be put 
upon a sound, honest, and economical basis. Public funds, raised justly 
and collected honestly, will be applied only in defraying the regular 
and proper expenses incurred by and for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the Philippine government, and for such general improve- 
ments as public interests may demand. Local funds, collected for local 
purposes, shall not be diverted to other ends. With such a prudent 
and honest fiscal administration, it is believed that the needs of the 


government will in a short time become compatible with a considerable 
reduction in taxation. 
wd 


(, A pure, speedy, and effective administration of justice will be 


established, whereby the evils of delay, corruption, and exploitation 
will be effectually eradicated. 


8. The construction of roads, railroads, and other means of com- 
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munication and transportation, as well as other public works of mani- 
fest advantage to the Philippine people, will be promoted. 

9. Domestic and foreign trade and commerce, agriculture, and 
other industrial pursuits, and the general development of the country 
in the interest of its inhabitants will be constant objects of solicitude 
and fostering care. 

10. Effective provision will be made for the establishment of ele- 
mentary schools in which the children of the people shall be educated. 
Appropriate facilities will also be provided for higher education. 

11. Reforms in all departments of the government, in all branches 
of the public service, and in all corporations closely touching the com- 
mon life of the people must be undertaken without delay and effected, 
conformably to right and justice, in a way that will satisfy the well- 
founded demands and the highest sentiments and aspirations of the 
Philippine people. 

Translations of this proclamation were made into Spanish and into 
Tagalog and other dialects. These were circulated through the prov- 
inces and posted about Manila. The insurgents under Aguinaldo tried 
to prevent this proclamation reaching the Filipinos. They tore them 
down whenever posted; they punished all natives found reading the 
proclamation. They even killed some natives who tried to give circula- 
tion to the proclamation of this Government. But the proclamation 
did bring many natives into the American lines. They deserted 
Aguinaldo. The business men in Manila were opposed to the insurgent 
leader. They were anxious to accept the sovereignty of the United 
States. Colonel Arguelles, one of the insurgent leaders, came to the 
commission seeking a suspension of hostilities. He admitted that the 
propositions of this Government were fair, that the natives were not 
ready for independence, and on behalf of Aguinaldo he agreed to accept 
the sovereignty of the United States and said he was authorized to do 
so. This was repeated to the President, and in the following message 
Secretary Hay, the position of the Government was again stated from 
Washington: 

“Washington, May 5, 1899—10:20 P. M. 
“Schurman, Manila: 

“Yours 4th received. You are authorized to propose that under the 
military power of the President, pending action of Congress, govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands shall consist of a Governor-General 
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appointed by the President; cabinet appointed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral; a general advisory council elected by the people; the qualifications 
of electors to be carefully considered and determined; and the Gov- 
ernor-General to have absolute veto. Judiciary strong and indepen- 
dent; principal judges appointed by the President. The cabinet and 
judges to be chosen from natives or Americans, or both, having regard 
to fitness. The President earnestly desires the cessation of bloodshed, 
and that the people of the Philippine Islands at an early date shall 
have the largest measure of local self-government consistent with peace 


and good order. E HAY.” 


But Aguinaldo accused Colonel Arguelles of becoming American- 
ized and repudiated him. Other emissaries from Aguinaldo made 
agreements which were not carried out, and the insurrection continued 
until broken by the force of American arms, and Aguinaldo again 
became a fugitive from the islands. 

The Philippine Commission made a long report to the President, in 
which they laid down these conclusions: 

“In connection with the subject of government the commission has 
reached the following conclusions: 

“1, The United States cannot. withdraw from the Philippines. We 
are there and duty binds us to remain. There is no escape from our 
responsibility to the Filipinos and to mankind for the government of 
the archipelago and the amelioration of the condition of the inhab- 
itants. 

“2. The Filipinos are wholly unprepared for independence, and if 
independence were given to them they could not maintain it. 

“3. As to Aguinaldo’s claim that he was promised independence or 
that an alliance was made with him, Admiral Dewey makes the follow- 
ing communication to the commission: 

“‘The statement of Emilio Aguinaldo, under date of September 23, 
published in the Springfield Republican, so far as it relates to re- 
ported conversations with me, or actions of mine, is a tissue of 
falsehoods. I never, directly or indirectly, promised the Filipinos in- 
dependence. ‘I never received Aguinaldo with military honors, or 
recognized or saluted the so-called Filipino flag. I never considered 
him as an ally, although I did make use of him and the natives to assist 
me in my operations against the Spaniards,’ 
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“4. There being no Philippine nation, but only a collection of dif- 
ferent peoples, there is no general public opinion in the archipelago; 
but the men of property and education, who alone interest themselves 
in public affairs, in general recognize as indispensable American 
authority, guidance, and protection. 

“S. Congress should, at the earliest practicable time, provide for 
the Philippines the form of government herein recommended or an- 
other equally liberal and beneficent. 

“§. Pending any action on the part of Congress, the commission 
recommends that the President put in operation this scheme of civil 
government in such parts of the archipelago as are at peace. 

“7, So far as the finances of the Philippines permit, public educa- 
tion should be promptly established, and when established made free 
to all. 

“8. The greatest care should be taken in the selection of officials 
for administration. They should be men of the highest character and 
fitness, and partisan politics should be entirely separated from the 
government of the Philippines.” 

President McKinley in his last annual message to Congress dis- 
cussed this question, saying: 

“The future government of the Philippines rests with the Congress 
of the Mnited States. Few graver responsibilities have ever been con- 
fided to us. If we accept them in a spirit worthy of our race and our 
traditions, a great opportunity comes with them. The islands lie under 
the shelter of our flag. They are ours by every title of law and equity. 
They cannot be abandoned. If we desert them we leave them at once 
to anarchy and finally to barbarism. We fling them, a golden apple of 
discord, among the rival powers, no one of which could permit another 
to seize them unquestioned. Their rich plains and valleys would be the 
scene of endless strife and bloodshed. The advent of Dewey’s fleet in 
Manila Bay instead of being, as we hope, the dawn of a new day of 
freedom and progress, will have been the beginning of an era of misery 
and violence worse than any which has darkened their unhanpy past. 
The suggestion has been made that we could renounce our authority 
over the islands and, giving them independence, could retain a protec- 
orate over them. This proposition will not be found, I am sure, worthy 
of your serious attention, Such an arrangement would involve at the 
outset a cruel breach of faith. It would place the peaceable and loyal 
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majority, who ask nothing better than to accept our authority, at the 
mercy of the minority of armed insurgents. It would make us respon- 
sible for the acts of the insurgent leaders and give us no power to 
control them. It would charge us with the task of protecting them 
against each other and defending them against any foreign power with 
which they chose to quarrel. In short, it would take from the Congress 
of the United States the power of declaring war and vest that tremen- 
dous prerogative in the Tagal leader of the hour. 

“It does not seem desirable that I should recommend at this time 
a specific and final form of government for these islands. When peace 
shall be restored it will be the duty of Congress to construct a plan of 
government which shall establish and maintain freedom and order and 
peace in the Philippines. The insurrection is still existing, and when 
it terminates further information will be required as to the actual con- 
dition of affairs before inaugurating a permanent scheme of civil goy- 
ernment. The full report of the commission, now in preparation, will 
contain information and suggestions which will be of value to Con- 
gress, and which I will transmit as soon as it is completed. As long 
as the insurrection continues the military arm must necessarily be 
supreme. But there is no reason why steps should not be taken from 
time to time to inaugurate governments essentially popular in their 
form as fast as territory is held and controlled by our troops. To this 
end I am considering the advisability of the return of the commission, 
or such of the members thereof as can be secured, to aid the existing 
authorities and facilitate this work throughout the islands. I have 
believed that reconstruction should not begin by the establishment of 
one central civil government for all the islands, with its seat at Manila, 
but rather that the work should be commenced by building up from 
the bottom, first establishing municipal governments and then provin- 
cial governments, a central government at last to follow. 

“Until Congress shall have made the formal expression of its will I 
shall use the authority vested in me by the Constitution and the 
statutes to uphold the sovereignty of the United States in those distant 
islands as in all other places where our flag rightfully floats. I shall 
put at the disposal of the army and navy all the means which the liber- 


ality of Congress and the people have provided to cause this unprovoked. 


and wasteful insurrection to cease. If any orders of mine were re- 
quired to insure the merciful conduct of military and naval operations, 
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they would not be lacking; but every step of the progress of our troops 
has been marked by a humanity which has surprised even the mis- 
guided insurgents. The truest kindness to them will be a swift and 
effective defeat of their present leader. The hour of victory will be the 
hour of clemency and reconstruction. 

“No effort will be spared to build up the waste places desolated by 
war and by long years of misgovernment. We shall not wait for the 
end of strife to begin the beneficent work. We shall continue, as we 
have begun, to open the schools and the churches, to set the courts in 
operation, to foster industry and trade and agriculture, and in every 
way in our power to make these people whom Providence has brought 
within our jurisdiction feel that it is their liberty and not our power, 
their welfare and not our gain, we are seeking to enhance. Our flag 
has never waved over any community but in blessing. I believe the 
Filipinos will soon recognize the fact that it has not lost its gift of 
benediction in its world-wide journey to their shores.” 

Senator Spooner of Wisconsin introduced a bill for the government 
of the Philippines. It is still before Congress. It is as follows: 

“Be it enacted, ete., That when all insurrection against the sover- 
eignty and authority of the United States in the Philippine Islands, 
acquired from Spain by the treaty concluded at Paris on the 10th day 
of December, 1898, shall have been completely suppressed by the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States, all military, civil, and 
judicial powers necessary to govern the said islands shall, until other- 
wise provided by Congress, be vested in such person and persons, and 
shall be exercised in such manner as the President of the United States 
shall direct by maintaining and protecting the inhabitants of said 
islands in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion.” 

To show how closely the bill conforms to the first legislation of the 
kind in the administration of Thomas Jefferson, the second section of 
an act approved October 31, 1803, to enable the President to take pos- 
session of Louisiana, is reproduced: 

“See. 2. And be it further enacted, That until the expiration of the 
present session of Congress, unless provision for the temporary govern- 
ment of said territories be sooner made by Congress, all the military, 
civil and judicial powers exercised by the officers of the existing goy- 
ernment of the same shall be vested in such person and persons, and 
shall be exercised in such manner, as the President of the United States 
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shall direct for maintaining and protecting the inhabitants of Foulisiana 
in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion.” 

The Philippine policy of President McKinley is the policy adopted 
toward new and unknown territory by Thomas Jefferson when Presi- 


dent. Until Congress is prepared to define the political status of the 


inhabitants of the Philippines, the President must govern. He is now 
exercising the only authority he has to govern by the military power 
vested in him by the Constitution. The Spooner bill when passed will 
give him a civil power in the Philippines. And it will probably be many 
years before the exact form of government for all the islands and prov- 
inces in the Philippines is defined by Congress, because this must be 
done after full knowledge as to the capability of the natives for goy- 
ernment is in the possession of Congress. The people of the United 
States are not ready to admit these islands as territories with the hope 
of statehood before them: That is a question for the future. It re- 
quired nearly a hundred years to bring all the Louisiana territory into 
the Union, and it will be no injustice to the Filipinos if they are kept 
out of the Union for that long or longer. 

Democrats and Republicans clothed with responsibility as senators 
and representatives are considering this question, not in bitter partisan- 
ship, but as a great problem before the American people, which calls 
for the highest order of constructive legislation. Senator McLaurin of 
South Carolina, a Democrat whose loyalty to his party has never been 
questioned, discussed this question fairly and freely in the Senate and 
said: 

“What is the actual situation there to-day? In the Philippines, ac- 
quired in the same way and as rightfully subject to the sovereignty 
of the United States as Porto Rico and Cuba, some portion of the people 
have refused to recognize this sovereignty. It is not the Philippine 
nation who have set up the standard of rebellion and defy the authority 
of the United States. We are opposed by a part of the tribe of the 
Tagalos, who inhabit less than one-half of the island of Luzon. There 
are hundreds of other islands, whose people speak more than sixty 
different languages, who are ready to accept American sovereignty. I 
have no doubt that men of property and intelligence are anxious for 
us to protect them and their industries. Yet, in the face of these facts, 
it is stated and reiterated upon this floor that the peoples of the 
archipelago are in rebellion, contending for liberty and independence. 
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It is also contended that the United States is the ageressor and re- 
sponsible for this war. 

“I deny that proposition. It is inconsistent with our record as a 
nation. Who can believe that the United States, with her traditions, 
her history, and her achievements, would seek in shame and dishonor 
to oppress any people and sacrifice the lives of her citizens in such an 
unholy cause? Those who thus attempt to besmirch her fair name 
proclaim to the world that we are living and practicing a lie in our 
republican institutions. I do not propose to attempt an analysis of 
all the conflicting facts compiled in reports, correspondence, and mili- 
tary orders. I am content to say that I do not believe that Admiral 
Dewey, with his cool head and love of fair dealing, would have counte- 
nanced any effort on the part of our military commanders, or even of 
the President, to embroil us in a conflict with the Tagalos. On the 
contrary, I believe that he and the other officers exhausted all means 
of negotiation to avert a conflict. 

“ft do not believe the war was provoked or premeditated by the rep- 
resentatives of the United States, but was the consummation of a plan 
of the wily Aguinaldo to bully the United States into an arrangement 
to satisfy his personal ambition. The firing ofa gun on the picket line 
and the killing of a Tagalo was a fortuitous incident. It was no justifi- 
cation for a rebellion, but was seized upon as a pretext to give a sem- 
balance of right in fomenting an insurrection. Without the firing of the 
gun, some other incident would have been the subterfuge. But it is 
contended that the United States made promises of self-government. 
As to that I have no doubt that these islands will be given the best 
government they have ever had and the largest measure of celf-govern- 
ment of which they are capable. 

“T do not believe that it was ever the intention of the President or 
anyone with authority to speak for the United States to commit us to 
any definite action in dealing with these people with reference to their. 
future government. No one was invested with such authority, for 
under the treaty with Spain, and under our Constitution, Congress alone 
has the power to fix the civil and political status of the inhabitants of 
acquired territory. Before the treaty of peace was ratified, and before 
Congress had the opportunity to declare its purpose, there was open 
rebellion against the authority of the United States. It is true that 
the authority of the President was supreme until there was legislation, 
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put in the exercise of his power all he could rightfully do was to be 
guided by the treaty with Spain, and to hold the islands and assert the 
sovereignty of the United States over them. 

% * * 

“T am a Democrat, loyal to the party and its principles; but I am 
not an automatom, nor a slave to be moved by the party lash. I am 
trying to represent what I believe is best for my people and my section, 
and am content to let the future speak for itself. The Constitution, as 
the handiwork of the fathers, has my love and reverence; but, Mr. 
President, there is something higher than the letter of the law. When- 
ever in our past history the Constitution has come into conflict with 
the national sense of right and duty, it has given way. 

“Like the Sabbath, the Constitution was made for man, not man for 
the Constitution. The creature cannot be greater than the creator, 
and when as a nation we rise higher in moral purpose and greatness 
than the Constitution it has been changed, and changed more often 
by construction than amendment. The progress and the growth of 
our nation can have, and shall have, no constitutional restrictions 
which prevent its fullest development. 

“Under a destiny unforeseen and uncontrolled by us, the power and 
institutions of the United States have been planted in the East. I 
believe that if we do our duty, it means not only the elevation and 
uplifting of the peoples of that far-off land, but that it will add to the 
power and glory of our free institutions and the commercial supremacy 
of the nation.” 

The President has sent another commission to the Philippines, of 
which Judge W. H. Taft of Ohio is the President. This commission is 
engaged in studying the conditions, customs and laws in the islands 
with a view to preparing a new code, and will make recommendations 
to the President and Congress. When the Spooner bill becomes a law 
a civil government will be established in the Philippines similar to 
that established in Louisiana by President Thomas Jefferson. — 


CHAPTER XI. 


PORTO RICO—RELATIONS TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Island of Porto Rico belongs to the United States, but it is not 
an integral part of the United States. This has been declared by the 
Treaty of Paris, by Congress and by the Federal courts. The Treaty of 
Peace with Spain by which the island was ceded to the United States 
provides that “the civil rights and political status of the inhabitants 
of the territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined 
by Congress.” In this particular the treaty with Spain is different from 
other treaties by which territory has been ceded to the United States. 
In all other treaties the political status and civil rights of the people 
in the territory ceded, as citizens, etc., of the United States was defined 
in the treaty which was binding on Congress. Louisiana, in 1803 and 
Florida in 1809, were purchased, New Mexico and California by con- 
quest and purchase, Alaska by purchase, Texas by annexation and some 
other territory by cession from the original States. In all these cases 
the territory became at once on approval of the treaty, by reason of its 
terms, a part of the United States and the people were clothed with the 
rights of citizens. By the ratification of the treaty with Spain the people 
of Porto Rico did not become citizens but remained native inhabitants 
with their political status and civil rights to be determined by Congress. 

Congress after much deliberation and one of the most elaborate 
discussions in recent years, passed a bill creating a civil government 
for Porto Rico in which the inhabitants are designated as “citizens of 
Porto Rico,” not as citizens of the United States. This distinction was 
deliberately made for the purpose of asserting the sovereign authority 
of Congress over the territory, and denying the old Calhoun doctrine 
that the Constitution by its own force extended over all territory as soon 
as acquired, giving all the rights of citizenship to the inhabitants of the 
territory as soon as it was ceded to the United States. 

The Republican party in its first National Convention in 1856 de- 
nounced this doctrine of John C. Calhoun and asserted the same right 
which Congress has exercised in legislating for Porto Rico. One of the 
planks in that first Republican platform adopted at Philadelphia forty- 


four years ago was as follows: 
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“Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the territories for their government, and that in the exer- 
cise of this power it is both the right and the duty of Congress to pro- 
hibit in the territories those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and 
slavery.” ; 

The Republican convention of 1860, which nominated Abraham 
Lincoln for President, reiterated the same declaration in the following 
language: 

“That the new dogma, that the Constitution, of its own force, carries 
siavery into any or all of the territories of the United States, is a dan- 
gerous political heresy, at variance with the explicit provisions of that 
instrument itself, with contemporaneous exposition, and with legislative 
and judicial precedent; is revolutionary in its tendency and subversive 
of the peace and harmony of the country.” 

The Fifty-sixth Congress exercised the right of sovereign power over 
the island of Porto Rico and gave the inhabitants of that island a civil 
government as liberal as any enjoyed by the territories of the United 
States, but drawing the line at citizenship in the United States, for the 
reason that only ten per cent of these inhabitants can read and write, 
and none have had experience in self-government to qualify them for 
American citizenship. Congress has left the inhabitants of Porto Rico 
to be admitted to citizenship when they are more capable of wisely ex- 
ercising the rights and duties of citizenship. 

The Porto Rico tariff provision, over which there was so much con- 
troversy in Congress, is a means of raising revenue for the island, and 
it is to remain in force until the legislative assembly of the island shall 
have enacted and put in operation a system of local taxation to meet the 
necessities of the government of Porto Rico, and shall duly notify the 
President, when it will be his duty under the law to make proclama- 
tion of that fact and therefore all tariff duties between the United States 
and Porto Rico shall cease. And if the government of Porto Rico does not 
provide a method of local taxation to raise revenue all tariff barriers 
between the island and the'United States shall be removed the first day 
of March, 1902, and there shall be free trade between all the ports of the 
island and all the ports of the country. This tariff provision is not a 
hardship upon the people of Porto Rico, but the reverse, since it pro- 
vides revenues for the local*vovernment without local taxation such as 
Is enforced in every State and Territory in the United States. 

All food products from this country are admitted into Porto-Rico 


a 
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free of duty and all Porto Rico products which would be subject to the 
Dingley tariff rates are admitted to this country at 15 per cent of the 
Dingley rates, and all these revenues collected in this country as well 
as those collected in Porto Rico are to be set apart to meet the expenses 
of the Porto Rico government. The sugar and coffee and tobacco plant- 
ers pay this duty and the whole people of Porto Rico get the benefit of it. 
The constitutional question set aside, the legislation for Porto Rico is 
more generous than that for any territory of the United States that has 
been organized since the beginning of the government. 

The act passed by Congress creating a civil government for Porto 
Rico provides that the same tariffs, customs and duties shall be levied 
and collected upon all articles imported into Porto Rico from other ports 
than those in the United States, which are required by law to be col- 
lected upon articles imported into the United States. It makes, how- 
ever, these exceptions: On all coffee imported into Porto Rico there shall 
be levied and collected a duty of 5 cents per pound. This is the first dis- 
crimination in the law and it is in favor of Porto Rico. All coffee coming 
into the United States is duty free as no coffee is produced in this coun- 
_try. But one of the principle products of Porto Rico is coffee and the 
principle of protection is applied in the law to protect the coffee industry 
in the island from foreign competition. If Porto Rico had been regarded 
as a part of the United States entitled to free trade with this country 
its coffee could not have been protected. 

The law also excepts for ten years all Spanish scientific, literary and 
artistic work not subversive to public order and these are to be admitted 
free of duty; also all books and pamphlets printed in the English lan- 
guage are to be admitted free of duty when imported from the United 
States. 

Then the act provides that all merchandise coming into the United 
States from Porto Rico and into Porto Rico from the United States shall 
be entered at the several ports of entry upon the payment of fifteen per 
cent of the duties which are by law required to be paid upon such ar- 
ticles when imported from a foreign country. This is the second dis- 
crimination in the law. It is against Porto Rico considered as a part of 
the United States and in favor of Porto Rico with the island considered 
as not a part of the United States entitled to free trade. There is an 
exception to this provision which makes free of duty all articles im- 
ported into Porto Rico which the President by executive order had made 
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free of duty. This list includes the following articles: Flour, bacon, 
rice, pork, codfish, mutton, fresh beef, coopers’ models and wood cut for 
making casks for sugar or molasses, bags for sugar, machinery for mak- 
ing and refining sugar, plows, hoes, machetes, agricultural implements, 
hatchets, rough lumber, school furniture and lime. 

All articles on the free list in the United States are of course free in 
Porto Rico whether imported from the United States or a foreign coun- 
try. All articles of Porto Rican manufacture or production which would 
come under the Internal revenue laws of this country must pay the in- 
ternal revenue tax provided by law when they are imported into the 
United States. Otherwise they bear no taxation because no internal 
revenue is collected in the island. 

This whole tariff provision in the law is to remain in force until 
March 1, 1902, unless the legislative assembly of Porto Rico shall before 
that time provide and put in operation a system of local taxation to meet 
the necessary expenses of the government of the island. Whenever the 
legislative assembly shall provide this system of local taxation all tariff 
duties shall be abolished and the island have absolute free trade with 
the United States. But whether the assembly shall provide this system 
or not the present tariff law shall be in force only until March 1, 1902, 
and after that there shall be free trade. 

Section 4 provides that all the money collected under this tariff law 
shall be held in a separate fund by the United States Treasury and 
placed at the disposal of the President to be used for the government 
and benefit of Porto Rico. This includes not only the duties-collected in 
Porto Rico, but those collected in the United States upon Porto Rican 
products. When the civil government was established in Porto Rico all 
collections made in the island were under this law paid into the treasury 
of Porto Rico. 

The general provisions of the law are: That the capital of Porto 
Rico shall be at the City of San Juan; that all the inhabitants except- 
ing those who choose to remain citizens of Spain and return to that 
country, “shall be citizens of Porto Rico and as such entitled to the pro- 
tection of the United States;” that the laws and ordinances now in force 
in Porto Rico shall continue in effect except as altered, amended or modi- 
fied hereafter; that the law which was in force at the time of cession 
forbidding the marriage of priests, ministers or followers of any faith be- 
cause of vows they may have taken, and continued by the order promul- 
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gated by Major-General Henry, is repealed and annulled and that all 
persons lawfully married in Porto Rico shall have all the rights and rem- 
edies conferred by law upon the parties to either civil or religious mar- 
riages. The law also provides for the nationalization of all vessels 
owned by citizens of Porto Rico and for their admission to the benefits 
of the coasting trade of the United States; it also provides for the estab- 
lishment of quarantine stations and the Marine Hospital service in the 
island. Section 10 provides that for the purpose of retiring the Porto 
Rican coins in circulation and substituting therefor the coins of the 
United States the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to redeem all 
silver coins of Porto Rico known as the peso and all other silver and 
copper coins in circulation in the island at the established rate of sixty 
cents in the coins of the United States for one peso of Porto Rican coin 
and for all minor or subsidiary coins the same rate of exchange. 

All expenses incurred on account of the government of Porto Rico 
for salaries of officials and the conduct of their offices shall be paid by 
the treasurer of the island out of the revenues in his custody. The statu- 
tory laws of the United States not locally inapplicable are to have the 
same force and effect in Porto Rico as in the United States except the 
internal revenue laws. All judicial process in the island shall run in 
the name of the “United States of America SS:” and “The President of 
the United States” and all criminal or penal prosecutions in the local 
courts are to be conducted in the name “the people of Porto Rico.” 

The law provides for a Chief Executive officer who shall be known as 
the Governor of Porto Rico. He is appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate and he holds his office for a term of four years. He 
must reside in Porto Rico and maintain his office at the capital of the 
island. He has the power to grant pardons and reprieves and remit fines 
for the offenses against the laws of Porto Rico and respites for offenses 
against the laws of the United States until the decision of the Presi- 
dent can be ascertained. He has the power of veto, is commander-in- 
chief of the militia and must annually make report to the President of 
the United States. 

An executive council is provided, to be appointed by the Presitans 
and confirmed by the Senate. This council shall be made up of five 
executive officers, namely, a secretary, an attorney general, a treasurer, 
an auditor, a commissioner of the interior and a commissioner of educa- 
tion, who shall have executive duties to perform and shall also, with 
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five other persons who shall be native inhabitants of Porto Rico, consti- 
tute the executive council. There shall also be a House of Delegates, to 
consist of thirty-five members elected by the voters of Porto Rico, and 
this House of Delegates and the Executive Council shall be designated 
as the Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico. For the purposes of election 
the island is divided into seven districts, and each district shall be en-— 
titled to five members of the House of Delegates. At these elections 
all citizens of Porto Rico shall be allowed to vote who have been bona’ 
fide residents of the district for one year and who possess the other 
qualifications of voters under the laws and military orders in force at 
the time of the passage of the law. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court and 
the Marshal are to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, wlfile the judges of the District Court are appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Executive Council. The law provides for 
a United States District Court, and this court shall have jurisdiction 
of all cases cognizant in the Circuit Courts of the United States. The 
laws of the United States relating to appeals, writs of error, etc., shall 
govern in such matters and proceedings as between the District Court 
of the United States and the courts of Porto Rico. Writs of error and 
appeals from the final decisions of the Supreme Court of Porto Rico and 
the District Courts of the United States shall be allowed and may be 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States in the same manner 
as from the Supreme Courts of Territories of the United States. 

The Legislature of Porto Rico, consisting of the Executive Council 
and the House of Delegates, has avthority over all matters that would 
come under the authority of a Territorial Legislature, including power 
to create, consolidate and reorganize municipalities; also to repeal or 
modify all laws now in force in the island. But all grants of franchises 
and concessions of a quasi-public nature shall be made by the Executive 
Council with the approval of the Governor, and must be reported to 
Congress, which reserves the power to annul or modify them. 

This act creating a civil government for Porto Rico is in many par- 
ticulars similar to the acts for the organization of Territories. Its chief 
differences from these acts is in not making the inhabitants of the island 
citizens of the United States, and in not applying the internal revenue 
laws there. There were valid reasons for both these exceptions. (Con- 
gress was not ready to incorporate the inhabitants of Porto Rico and 
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the Philippines into the Union. The treaty of Paris had made a distinc- 
tion in this matter by not pledging the government to make them citi- 
zens. We had taken these islands not because we desired them, but 
because the cause of humanity and our own peace and security dictated 


_ that they should not continue under the control of Spain. The treaty 


left the political status of the inhabitants to be determined by Congress, 
and Congress without the fullest investigation did not feel warranted in 
making them citizens. It was considered advisable to give them a civil 
government, but not to incorporate them into the citizenship of the 
United States. That is left to the developments of the future. 

The President, in his message said, “The time is ripe for the adoption 
of a temporary form of government for Porto Rico.” In the course of his 
discussion of this subject he said: 

“Tt must be borne in mind that since the cession Porto Rico has 
been denied the principal markets she had long enjoyed, and our tariffs 
have been continued against her products as when she was under Span- 
ish sovereignty. The markets of Spain are closed to her products except 
upon terms to which the commerce of all nations is subjected. The 
island of Cuba, which used to buy her cattle and tobacco without cus- 
toms duties, now imposes the same duties upon these products as from 
any other country entering her ports. She has therefore lost her free 
intercourse with Spain and Cuba without any compensating benefits in 
this market. Her coffee was little known and not in use by our people, 
and therefore there was no demand here for this, one of her chief prod- 
ucts. The markets of the United States should be opened up to her 
products. Our plain duty is to abolish all customs tariffs between the 
United States and Porto Rico and give her products free access to our 
markets.” 

These were the President’s recommendations, and in trying to follow 
them Congress enacted the law which provides a government for Porto 
Rico. 

The law does not grant to Porto Rico free trade with the United 
States at once. The legal Dingley tariff has been reduced 85 per cent, 
and only 15 per cent is left on imports from Porto Rico. That 15 per 
cent is returned to Porto Rico to pay the expenses of the government 
in the island. The law was like the war, a humanitarian measure, for 
the benefit of Porto Rico and not for the benefit of the United States, 
In the discussion of this bill it was asked why not treat Porto Rico as 
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well as the Territories. The answer was that Congress proposed to treat 
Porto Rico better than it had treated the Territories. Porto Rico was 
an orphan and appealed to the sympathies of this government. The 
committee which framed the bill found that if a civil government were 
provided for Porto Rico as the President recommended there would be 
necessary for its support not less than $3,000,000 a year. They found 
also that an additional million dollars would be required to support 
the municipal governments of the island, making an aggregate of not 
less than $4,000,000. They found that the total valuation of property 
of all kinds situated in the island would not exceed, for taxation pur- 
poses, $100,000,000. They found that this property was already bur- 
dened with a private debt, evidenced by mortgages on record to the 
amount of about $26,000,000 of principal, with an accumulation of sey- 
eral years’ interest at extravagant rates, that swelled the sum to prob- 
ably $30,000,000. They found, in short, that poverty, bankruptcy, and 
ruin prevailed everywhere. 

The committee also found that the public revenues of the island, 
except only such as were raised by a burdensome and complicated excise 
tax on incomes and business vocations, had always been chiefly raised 
by duties on imports and exports, a system with which the people were 
therefore familiar. The committee further found that this system was 
already in operation, and that revenues were then and constantly being 
collected, upon which, so far as they went, the government could at 
once depend. The committee further found that our internal revenue 
laws, if applied in that island, would prove oppressive and ruinous to 
many people and interests. The committee also found that the coffee 
grown in Porto Rico is of the highest grade and quality, and that it has 
always been protected by a tariff duty high enough to keep out of Porto 
Rico the cheap and low grades of coffee grown in Central and South 
America. We do not grow coffee, and therefore we admit it into the 
United States free of duty. 

The committee in framing its bill decided first to find some way to 
exempt the people of the island from direct taxation of their property, 
such as every State and Territory had always been subject to. They 
next decided not to enforce the internal revenue laws in Porto Rico—and 
that the revenues for the island should be by a tax on importations. 
But it was found that the tariff duties applied under the Dingley law, 
on importations from foreign countries would not raise sufficient reve- 
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nue for the civil government. To make up the deficit the committee de- 
cided to apply a part of the Dingley rates on importations from the 
United States. and also reduce the Dingley rates in this country 85 per 
cent and give all this revenue to the island for two years. It was a 
unique plan and met opposition from Republicans as well as Democrats, 
but it prevailed because it was the only means of supporting the new 
civil government to be inaugurated without burdening the people with 
direct taxation for which their misfortunes had disqualified them. The 
law was unique in its generosity. No such exemption from the burdens 
of local taxation was ever given to a Territory in the United States. 
For instance, Arizona last year paid into the United States Treasury 
in internal revenue taxes $251,653 and $49,650 of this was returned to 
the Territory in providing a government. New Mexico and Oklahoma 
presented similar figures, while Alaska paid $1,190,282 into the Treasury 
and received only $263,150 in the way of support for the territorial 
government. 

The people of a Territory pay taxes for the support of the General 
Government precisely the same as do the people of the States. Ifa resi- 
dent in New Mexico makes cigars, for example, he pays the same inter- 
nal-revenue taxes as are paid by a resident of Minnesota. In both cases 
the money collected goes into the National Treasury. In neither case 
does any of it go back to the State or to the Territory for the building 
of roads or the support of schools therein. The very purpose of organ- 

y izing a Territory is to give the people therein control and management 
of such purely local matters. And the expenses for these local improve- 
ments—wagon roads, bridges, schools, the care of the poor and other 
unfortunates, and other purely local affairs—are paid, in the Territories 
as in the States, by direct taxation of the persons and property therein. 

Not a dollar is appropriated from the National Treasury for such 
things in the Territories any more than for similar things in the States. 
The only money that goes from the National Treasury into either States 
or Territories, with very rare exceptions, is that which goes to pay for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors, the construction of Federal 
buildings, the payment of postmasters and other Federal officials, and 
such other expenditures as are Federal in their nature. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is in the case of Porto Rico in treating her better than 
we have ever before treated any Territory of the United States! 

_ The tariff provision of this law is unique but not unprecedented in 
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its continuance of tariff duties against Porto Rican products into this 
country for two years or less. When Louisiana was annexed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury gave directions that “until otherwise provided for 
the same duties are to be collected on the importation of goods in the 
Mississippi district from New Orleans and vice versa, as heretofore.” 

In 1819 when Florida was annexed the Treasury Department made 
the same decision, and when Texas was annexed in 1845 the Treasury 
Department gave this instruction to collectors of customs: 

“First. Although there is now a solemn compact obligatory upon 
both parties for the admission of Texas as a State of the Union, yet 
until further action of the Congress of the United States upon this sub- 
ject, and instructions founded thereon from this Department, you will 
collect duties, as heretofore, upon all the imports from Texas into the 
United States.” 

A similar question arose in relation to exports from Florida into 
New Orleans in 1819, when it was decided by the Treasury Department 
“that all goods which have been, or may be, imported from Pensacola, 
before an act of Congress shall be passed, erecting it into a collection 
district, and authorizing the appointment of an officer to reside thereat, 
for the purpose of superintending the collection of duties, will be liable 
to duty.” 

When Hawaii was annexed in 1898 the joint resolution adopted by 
Congress contained this provision: 

“Until legislation shall be enacted extending the United States cus- 
toms laws and regulations to the Hawaiian Islands the existing customs 
relations of the Hawaiian Islands with the United States and other 
countries shall remain unchanged.” 

Thus we see that all through history it has been the practice of the 
government to allow a period of time to elapse after the acquirement of 
territory before extending over that territory the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States. The length of time has always been fixed by 
Congress, as in the case of Porto Rico. It is therefore not unprecedented 
that Porto Rican imports into the United States are to be taxed for two 
years to come, but it is unprecedented: that this tax has been reduced 
85 per cent and also that the revenues received from this tariff odes to 
ue Rico rather than into the Treasury of the United States ieee part 
of the general fund of this government. 


The effect of the new Porto Rican tariff act was plainly perceptible 
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in the commerce between the United States and that island during the 
month of May—the first month of the civil government. The Monthly 
Summary of Commerce and Finance, just issued by the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics, shows that exports to Porto Rico have more than doubled 
as compared with the preceding May, and imports from the island have 
nearly doubled. Exports to the island from the United States in May, 
1899, were $305,564 and in May, 1900, $696,479. The imports into the 
United States from the island in May, 1899, were $647,179 and in May, 
1900, $1,103,867. This increase is the more remarkable because it had 
been understood that the people of Porto Rico had little to sell and little 
with which to buy, since the hurricane of August, 1899, had gone far to 
impoverish the people of that island. 

It is also interesting to observe that the May commerce with Porto 
Rico shows a much greater increase than is the case with any of the 
other islands. With Cuba the commerce of May differed little from 
that of May, 1899, and this was also the case with the Hawaiian Islands; 
while in the Philippine Islands the imports show no increase, though the 
exports show a remarkable gain. 

The following tables show our exports to and imports from each of 
the islands in May, 1900, compared with May, 1899: 


*jxports: May, 1899. May, 1900. 
Cnlta ier cee. On hele $2,124,679 $2,155,882 
POREOGILICO ¥ss2k. ob p35 5% 305,564 696,479 
PL yl eed. t, Sesh fs 9 1,236,700 1,429,140 
OUD PUGS ye. 2 y+ sn vie, 63,905 258,214 
Samoa, Tonga, etc.... 2,159 26,108 

Imports: May, 1899. May, 1900. 
ATAU Bee erste eto ko ‘sia. + srs $4,762,970 $4,791,787 
OTA PCO fea telat eee 647,179 1,103,867 
ET etl ohrats sland 2,384,738 2,315,728 
IPREPPINES 24s <5 sie. _ 622,101 695,243 
SAIN Ote CUCM ee ieoans Bm, 'elpe 100 4,485 


Governor Allen, who has been in Porto Rico as the Executive of the 
island since May 1, declares that the tariff !'aw has been a great success, 
and that the people of Porto Rico are satisfied. Since the first week of 
civil rule there has been a surplus. The receipts from customs at San 
Juan the first week were only $1,500. The second week they were $8,000, 
and the first week in July they were over $32,000. The average receipts 
of the island will, on this basis, be over $100,000 a month, and the total 
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for the year may amount to $1,500,000 instead of $750,000 as estimated 
by the committee which framed the law. Governor Allen says that the 
most intelligent Porto Ricans are looking forward with apprehension to 
the time when the island shall be given free trade with the United States 
and compelled to establish a system of internal taxation as in the Terri- 
tories of this country. They prefer the present arrangement. 

The courts have not yet passed upon the constitutionality of this act 
creating a civil government for Porto Rico. The United States Circuit 
Court for the Southern Circuit of New York has decided that the treaty 
is valid and that so far as the tariff law is concerned Porto Rico is a for- 
eign country and not under the Constitution of the United States. A firm 
cf tobacco importers in New York protested against the assessment of 
tariff duties on Porto Rican tobacco on the ground that Porto Rico is 
not a foreign country and that “therefore the imposition of duties on 
goods brought from a place within the territory of the United States 
into a port of the United States is not lawful and valid under the Con- 
stitution.” This case was appealed from the General Board of Ap- 
praisers to the Circuit Court of the United States, and Judge Townsent 
decided against the importers. 

In his decision, Judge Townsent reviewed the history of the acquisi- 
tion of territory by treaty, and then said: 

“Before cession under conquest Porto Rico was a part of the United 
States as to foreign nation's; the de facto title to the soil was in the 
United States, but its inhabitants were foreigners to the Constitution, 
and the provision for uniformity of duties had no application there. 
(Fleming vs. Page supra.) By cession the title becomes de jure, but in 
the status of the islanders as foreigners and so in the status of Porto 
Rico as a foreign country no change was to be made until Congress 
should determine its character. ‘ 

“The treaty vests the sovereignty over the island in the United 
States, but postpones changes in the relations of its people, and in its 
relations to the body politic, until C ongress shall determine what rela- 
tions shall be best suited to the conditions.of its inhabitants and to the 
welfare of the United States. Since Congress, at the time of this im- 
portation, had not performed this condition of incorporation, the status 
of Porto Rico, except as to other nations, remains unchanged.” 


* * * 


“The only remaining ground upon which it can be urged that Porto 
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Rico status has been changed is that the treaty is unconstitutional. Thus 
far in the history of our country no treaty has ever been adjudged in- 
valid on this ground. A treaty is not only the law of our land, but also 
a contract of the United States with another nation. A court would 
not be justified in overruling the act of the treaty making power unless 
its reasons for so doing were strong and imperative. 

“The sole constitutional question is this: May our Government by 
treaty accept the title of and sovereignty over territory and at the same 
time preserve its status as foreign country so far as internal relations to 
us are concerned? Can we, in other words, hold sovereignty over terri- 
tory without incorporating it into the United States?” 


CHAPTER GAT: 


THE NEW CUBA 


The war with Spain had its origin in the declaration of Congress 
that the peopie of Cuba are and of right ought to be free and independ- 
ent. For two years there has been much suspicion aroused by Demo- 
cratic accusation that this declaration was made ina Pickwickian sense 
and that the United States plucked “the pearl of the Antilles” from the 
Spanish crown to adorn that of the American Republic, but in two years 
the wise and tactful administration of Cuban affairs under military au- 
thority has brought order out of chaos and the Cuban people are prepar- 
ing for the election of delegates to a constitutional convention. The 
order for this election was issued by Secretary Root Tuesday, July 31, 
1900. The convention to frame a new constitution for an independent 
Cuba will be in session at the time when the voters of this country are 
deciding the issue of this campaign and whether they will uphold or 
defeat the present administration. This is a complete answer to the 
charge that the McKinley administration did not intend to withdraw 
American troops from Cuba, but sought to annex the island as a terri- 
tory of the United States. The order of Secretary Root is as follows: 


Whereas, The Congress of the United States, by its joint resolution 
of April 20, 1898, declared “that the people of the Island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent; that the United States 
hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction or control over said island, except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination when that is accomplished to 
leave the government and control of the island to its people”; and 

Whereas, the people of Cuba have established municipal govern- 
ments, deriving their authority from the suffrages of the people given 
under just and equal laws, and are now ready, in like manner, to pro- 
ceed to the establishment of a general government, which shall assume 
and exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction and control over the island; 

Therefore it is ordered that a general election be held in the Island of 
Cuba on the third Saturday of September, in the year 1900, to elect dele- 
gates to a convention to meet in the city of Havana at twelve o’clock 
noon on the first Monday of November, in the year 1900, to frame and 
adopt a constitution for the people of Cuba, and, as a part thereof, to 
provide for and agree with the government of the United States upon 
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the relations to exist between that government and the government of 
Cuba, and to provide for the election by the people of officers under such 
constitution and the transfer of government to the officers so elected. 

The election will be held in the several voting precincts of the island 
under and pursuant to the provisions of the electoral law of April 18, 
1900, and the amendments thereof. 

The order also apportions delegates among the provinces. The proy- 
ince of Pinar del Rio will elect three delegates, Havana eight, Matanzas 
four, Santa Clara seven, Puerto Principe two and Santiago seven. 

Two years ago there were few people in this country who believed 
that a stable government could be organized in Cuba within the next 
ten years, while the outside world would not be convinced that the 
United States even desired to give Cuba an independent government. 
Egypt was offered as a visible proof that the temporary occupation 
meant permanent occupation. Europe could not understand the Ameri- 
can policy and love of freedom and believed that a war for humanity 
was only a war for aggression. No island ever offered worse conditions 
for redemption from disorder. A seventh of the population had in three 
years perished of hunger. <A tattered army that had fought for inde- 
pendence, sullenly demanded immediate control of the island after the 
United States had driven out Spain. The revolutionary warfare against 
Spain had destroyed property on sugar plantations estimated at $868,- 
000,000, a yield of 100,000,000 tons of sugar had dropped to,250,000, the 
loss in live stock had been as heavy as other losses and the island was 
denuded of cattle and other domestic animals. Poverty and starvation 
were not the oniy difficulties which Cuba faced. It had its double race 
question. In a population of only 1,500,000 there were nearly 130,000 
Spanish immigrants, nearly 80,000 other immigrants and half a million 
of negro or mixed negro ancestors. In other words, one-half the popula- 
tion was negro and foreign. Of the whole population over ten years of 
age one-half were illiterate. The church question touched every rela- 
tion of life. Sepulture was in the exclusive control of the priest, and 
high fees for marriage had bred a wholesale concubinage embracing a 
fifth of the population of marriageable age. Sanitary improvements 
were unknown and Havana was a breeding ground for vellow fever. 
The cynical corruption for centuries had left its impress on the whole 
people and honesty was regarded as an unknown quantity in official life. 

This was the problem which confronted the United States when the 
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Spanish army was withdrawn and this government became responsible 
for the conduct of Cuban affairs and also for the stability of government 
which should be organized by the people of the island. Yet in two years 
from the date of conquest and eighteen months after formal occupation 
the call is issued for a constitutional convention. The Cuban army has 
been peacefully dissolved and its strongest division has become an effi- 
cient police for Havana. Order and security exist throughout the 
island. Freedom for marriage and lay sepulture have come. The reve- 
nues have been freed from a debt charged of $12,600,000 and military 
charges of $5,900,000. The Spanish army was supported by Cuba. The 
United States army in Cuba pays its own bills. Where nothing had 
been spent for sanitation under Spanish rule, in 1899 more than $3,000,- 
000 was devoted to this reform and Havana has become one of the 
healthiest of tropical cities. Last year in August the deaths from yellow 
fever in Havana were 10, where, in the last year of peace, 1896, there had 
been 296 deaths in the same month. In Santiago the water supply was 
doubled, the death rate halved, the birth rate increased, sewerage intro- 
duced and yellow fever suppressed. Out of 300,000 children of school 
age less than 50,000 had ever been in a school house. Today Cuba has 
a school system covering the island with 2,500 teachers, who are now 
enjoying the hospitality and sharing the instruction of the oldest and 
most conspicuous university in America. Courts have been purified and 
bribery in them has been exposed and punished. Fraud and corruption 
have been as unsparingly attacked in American as in Cuban appointees. 
Not one charge made in regard to the administration of Cuban affairs 
under American control but has been sifted and guilt has been pun- 
ished. Last spring municipal elections were held, which demonstrated 
the possibilities of self-government for the Cubans. Municipal self-goy- 
ernment already exists. Monopolies have been abolished and odious 
taxes on occupations repealed. No concessions have been made; no 
charters have been issued; no Cuba bonds have been sold. All these 
things were predicted as the result of American control. None of them 
have been realized. In September the voters of Cuba will select delegates 
to their constitutional convention. That convention will meet in No- 
vember and proceed to the adoption of a constitution for Cuba. 


The American occupation of Cuba has bridged over the chaos which 
would have resulted from the revolution and the withdraw 


ei al of Spain. 
The first duty, that of pacifying the island and maintaining . 
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could have been fulfilled by no other agency so effectively. The founda- 
tions of political and industrial reconstruction could have been laid by 
no other means. The American military officials have set a good ex- 


ample for the Cubans who will follow them. The Ameri¢an standard of 


integrity has been an important object lesson throughout the island. 

What the constitution for Cuba shall be is left largely to the Cuban 
people. The constitutional convention will be a test of the ability of 
Cuban leaders to formulate a constitution which will give to the people 
a government suited to their needs and realizing their aspirations. It 
will, however, have to submit that constitution to this government for 
approval, because, in the treaty of peace with Spain, this government 
assumed responsibility and pledged itself not to permit internal mis- 
government in the future. The United States is a continuous protecting 
power over Cuba. ; 

In his last message President McKinley discussed this question as 
follows: 

“This nation has assumed before the world a grave responsibility for 
the future good government of Cuba. We have accepted a trust the ful- 
fillment of which calls for the sternest integrity of purpose and the exer- 
cise of the highest wisdom. The new Cuba yet to arise from the ashes 
of the past must needs be bound to us by ties of singular intimacy and 
strength if its enduring welfare is to be assured. Whether those ties 
shall be organic or conventional, the destinies of Cuba are in some right- 
ful form and manner irrevocably linked with our own, but how and how 
far is for the future to determine in the ripeness of events. Whatever 
be the outcome, we must see to it that free Cuba be a reality, not a name; 
a perfect entity, not a hasty experiment bearing within itself the ele- 
ments of failure. Our mission, to accomplish which we took up the 
wager of battle, is not to be fulfilled by turning adrift any loosely 
framed commonwealth to face the vicissitudes which too often attend 
weaker states whose natural wealth and abundant resources are offset 
by the incongruities of their political organization and the recurring 
cecasions for internal rivalries to sap their strength and dissipate their 
energies. The greatest blessing which can come to Cuba is the restora- 
tion of her agricultural and industrial prosperity, which will give em- 
ployment to idle men and re-establish the pursuits of peace. This is her 
chief and immediate need.” 


GUA Denes ie 
OUR FOREIGN POLICY—THE OPEN DOOR IN CHINA 


In its foreign policy the McKinley administration has had one aim 
—to keep the United States out of all entangling alliances so chat the 
Government can always be free to act independently and to maintain 
a distinctly American position. The Monroe Doctrine stands higher 
to-day as an accepted tenet of American politics recognized and re- 
spected by all the world than it ever stood before. This is due not to 
chance, nor to hazard but to the successful development of a deliberate 
program pursued intelligently by President McKinley and his sue- 
cessive Secretaries of State. This, in itself, is a triumph for the admin- 
istration sufficient to signalize it if there had been no other achieve- 
ment. 

In the Peace Conference at The Hague in 1899 the Americar repre- 
sentatives without pledging the United States to any. course which 
might lead to international entanglements secured in the treaty a 
specific declaration in which for the first time the Monroe Doctrine re- 
ceives formal recognition by representatives of European powers. The 
delegates of the United States at The Hague conference joined with 
the representatives of other powers in earnestly advocating the estab- 
lishment of a permanent international tribunal for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international quarrels, but in signing the convention framed 
by the conference they were not unmindful of the inconveniences which 
might arise from an obtrusive exercise of mediation, and so carefully 
guarded the historic Rosieion of the United States by the following 
declaration: 

“Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 
require the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with or entangling itself in 
the political questions or policy or internal administration of any for- 
eign state; nor shall anything contained in the said convention be 
construed to imply a relinquishment by the United States of America 
of its traditional attitude tow: ard purely American questions.” 


Thus for the first time in a formal document duly signed by repre- 
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sentatives of all the great powers there appears an unmistakable 
declaration that the traditional attitude of the United States towards 
purely American questions is to be respected. That traditional atti- 
tude, it is needless to say, finds its expression in the Monroe Doctrine 
—that European nations are to keep hands off in the adjustment of 
American affairs. 

A second instance where the administration took a long step for- 
werd in establishing the permanency of the Monroe Doctrine was in 
the negotiation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, by which Great Britain 
abandoned her right to partnership in the construction and control of 
the Nicaraguan Canal, while still respecting that clause of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty in which Great Britain was pledged to the observance 
of the Monroe Doctrine in Central America. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
was made at our solicitation in pursuance of our long established and 
often proclaimed policy. In it we provided for the free use of the 
Nicaraguan Canal by ail nations and also for the extension to Central 
America of our own historical policy, the Monroe Doctrine. The first 
article of the treaty contains this solemn pledge: 

“The United States and Great Britain hereby declare that neither 
one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive 
control over the said ship canal; agreeing that neither will ever erect 
or maintain any fortifications commanding the same or in the vicinity 
thereof or occupy or fortify or colonize or assume or exercise any 
dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part 
of Central America.” 

Here were two distinct provisions. At the time the treaty was 
negotiated it was believed that both provisions were to the advantage 
of the United States. One provided for joint control of the canal, the 
other pledged Great Britain to the observance of the Monroe Doctrine 
in Central America—the first recognition in a treaty by any nation of 
the doctrine we had so long proclaimed and pressed. As time went on 
it appeared that the first of these provisions might hamper the United 
States in the construction of the canal; but the second provision it is 
still to the interest of the United States to preserve. In the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty the McKinley administration has succeeded in inducing 
Great Britain to withdraw her claims to joint control of the canal, while 
making no change which would effect that provision of the Clayton- 
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Bulwer treaty containing an explicit recognition of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, assuming the Clayton-Bulwer treaty still to be in force. 

A striking example of the success of the McKinley administration in 
steering clear of entangling alliances and embarrassing complications 
with other nations while at the same time preserving American inter- 
ests and advancing them is given in the solution of the difficult problem 
presented by the tripartite agreement in Samoa. For many years the 
Samoan question had been a source of annoyance and of serious trouble 
for successive administrations. In 1878 a treaty was concluded between 
the United States and the government of the Samoan islands, the prin- 
cipal article of which provided for the establishment of a naval station 
in Pango-pango Harbor in the island of Tuilla. American naval and 
commercial interests demanded that the United States should watch 
closely the development of affairs in the archipelago where rival com- 
mercial interests of Great Britain and Germany were constantly seek- 
ing to take advantage of the disturbed conditions in the island. After 
years of diplomatic correspondence accompanied by serious outbreaks 
in the islands a conference was held in Berlin attended by representa- 
tives of Germany, Great Britain and the United States. The result of 
this conference was a tripartite agreement signed June 14, 1889, the 
purpose of which was to preserve the neutrality and autonomous goy- 
ernment of the islands and provide for equal rights the reign of the 
three signatory powers, their citizens and subjects. 

Under the tripartite agreement complications were constantly aris- 
ing. It was found to be impossible to preserve without friction the 
interests of all concerned, and difticulties developed which at times 
threatened to precipitate hostilities. The problem proved too serious 
a one for the Cleveland administration to sqlve. President Cleveland 
and his Secretaries of State harrassed and worried by the continual 
insurrections and by the diplomatic questions arising from them could 
think of no way out of their embarrassment except by resorting to the 
“scuttle” policy which was such a favorite with the last Democratie 
administration. After referring the matter to Congress in successive 
messages President Cleveland at last in his annual message of Decem- 
ber 3d, 1894, actually recommended that the United States should with- 
draw from its engagements with the other powers. The proposition 
struck Congress as unpleasantly as the prior proposition of the Cleve- 
land administration to withdraw from our engagements in Hawaii 
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and restore Liliuokalani to the throne from which she had been de- 
posed by an outraged people. 

When the McKinley administration came into power it found mat- 
ters in this shape. It took up the question with the same breadth of 
view and with the same regard for American interests that has char- 
acterized its treatment of all diplomatic problems. The business came 
to a head in the summer of 1899. The election according to the law 
and customs of Samoa of a successor to the late king Malatoa Laupepa 
developed a contest as to the validity of the result. By the terms of 
the Berlin agreement the question was to be decided by the Chief Jus- 
tice. Upon his rendering a judgment in favor of one of the candidates 
Malatoa Tanu, the rival chief Mataafa took up arms. The active in- 
tervention of American and British warships became imperative to 
restore order and sanguinary encounters resulted. In this emergency 
a joint commission of representatives of the United States, Germany 
and Great Britain was sent to Samoa to investigate and provide a tem- 
porary remedy. Through these efforts a peaceful solution was reached 
for the time, the kingship being abolished and a provisional government 
established. Recommendations unanimously made by the commission 
for a permanent adjustment of the Samoan question were taken under 
consideration by the three powers. But the more they were examined 
the more evident it became that a radical change was necessary in the 
relations of the powers to Samoa. The inconveniences and possible 
perils of the Tripartite scheme of supervision and control, by powers 
having little interest in common in the islands beyond commercial 
rivalry had been strongly emphasized by events, the representatives of 
the other powers having failed to sustain the decision of the American 
Chief Justice which they professed to regard as prejudicial to their 
interests. The Joint Commission suggested a remedy amounting to 
what has been styled a Tri-dominium—the exercise of the functions of 
sovereignty by an unanimous agreement of free powers. The situation 
had become far more intricate and embarrassing from every point of 
view than it was in 1894 when President Cleveland recommended the 
withdrawal of the United States. The McKinley administration took 
hold of it with a purpose to simplify complications, remove sources 
of possible embarrassment and retain unimpaired advantages already 
gained by the United States in the way of commerce and in the pos- 
session of Pago Pago Harbor, the finest body of enclosed water in the 
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The result is known. It was described as follows by President 
McKinley in his annual message of December 31, 1899: ‘ 

“The arrangement under which Samoa was administered had proved 
impracticable and unacceptable to all the powers concerned. To with- 
draw from the agreement and abandon the islands to Germany and 
Great Britain would not be compatible with our interests in the archi- 
pelago. To relinquish our rights in the harbor of Pago Pago, the best 
anchorage in the Pacific, the occupancy of which had been leased to 
the United States in-1878 by the first foreign treaty ever concluded by 
Samoa, was not to be thought of either as regards the needs of our 
navy or the interests of our growing commerce with the East. We 
could not have considered any proposition for the abrogation of the 
Tripartite control which did not confirm us in all our rights and safe- 
guard all our national interests in the islands. 

“Our views commended themselves to other powers. A satisfactory 
arrangement was concluded between the governments of Germany and 
of England by virtue of which England retired from Samoa in view 
of compensations in other directions and both powers renounced in 
favor of the United States all their rights and claims over and in 
respect to that portion of the group lying to the east of the 171st de- 
eree of West Longitude, embracing the islands of Tutuila, Ofoo, Olo- 
senga and Manua.” 

The United States thus secured by convention the island of Tutuila 
containing the magnificent harbor of Pago Pago, leaving to Germany 
the island of Upolu with the town and harbor of Apia. The conven- 
tion guarantees to us the same privileges and conditions in respect to 
commerce and commercial vessels in all of the islands of Samoa as 
those possessed by Germany. We now control that island and with 
the consent of the governed. 

Here again was a diplomatic achievement which would have been 
sufficient in itself to signalize any ordinary administration. With the 
McKinley administration it is only one among many. 

Overshadowing all other diplomatic questions with which the ad- 
ministration has had to deal are those growing out of the development 
of American commerce and interests in the far East. With all the 
great Huropean powers looking with jealous eyes towards the limitless 
patentee eo hen eae out to secure concessions 

y t leas hem striving to extend its boundaries 
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across the Chinese frontier to the sea, the United States at the begin- 
ning of the McKinley administration found itself compelled to exercise 
the highest diplomatic skill in order to retain its own commercial ad- 
vantages as acquired by treaty and as developed by American enter- 
prise. 

The acquisition of the Philippines had given the United States a 
naval and commercial base at the gateway of the Orient and had 
brought with it a high responsibility as well as a right to demand con- 
sideration in whatever plans the powers had in view for the future of 
China. President McKinley has not hesitated to accept the responsi- 
bility or to insist upon the right. His aim has been to keep for the 
United States all the treaty privileges secured by his predecessors and 
to guard them in such a way as to extend American commerce without 
entangling alliance with any of the other powers and without friction 
with any of them. It has been as difficult a task as any administration 
has ever had to undertake, and it has been performed with such skill 
that during the months of complication and peril the United States 
has taken the lead, blazing the diplomatic path and doing more than 
all other nations combined to establish the policy of the powers in the 
Orient. Under the skillful guidance of President McKinley and Secre- 
tary Hay, the United States has assumed a higher position among the 
nations of the world and is rapidly becoming—if, indeed, it has not: 
already become—the arbiter of oriental destiny. 

The key to the administration’s oriental policy has beer this: That 
the United States desires no accessions of territory in China: that it 
is interested first of all in preserving existing geographical and political 
relations, and that whatever changes may be made through the efforts 
of other powers there shall be no diminution of American rights or 
privileges. The first and most important step has been to secure an 
assurance of the maintenance of the open door policy in China. 

Very early in the administration a new development in Chinese 
affairs began to show itself. The leading European powers, stimulated 
by commercial rivalry, undertook to secure from China the lease of 
certain provinces or strips of territory. In each territorial division 
thus leased the power leasing it was to have control of the industrial 
and commercial development to the exclusion of all others. It was 
to be regarded as a “sphere of influence,” or “interest,” and to all intents 
and purposes the arrangement was an annexation of territory. Presi- 
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dent McKinley and his advisors saw at once that if this practice became 
general it would seriously diminish American influence in the Orient 
and interfere with American trade, perhaps destroy it altogether, unless 
prompt and unmistakable action was taken to prevent it. 

The important thing was to make sure that whatever change there 
might be in the control of Chinese territory (a change in which the 
United States had no desire to participate) there would still be an open 
market there for the United States just as has existed for years under 
treaty rights. Secretary Hay set out to secure from the various Euro- 
pean powers assurances of this kind. He realized that concert of action 
would be necessary because the refusal of any one of the powers to 
enter into the agreement would probably cause ail the others to with- 
draw from it whatever might be their natural inclination. He went 
about the business with a frankness and a boldness which must have 
caused some of the foreign chancellors to gasp with surprise and which 
was a good example of that very effective international correspondence 
which some European experts have been pleased to style “shirtsleeves 
diplomacy.” He was aided undoubtedly by the new position which the 
United States had assumed in the Far East by reason of our possession 
of the Philippine archipelago and our control of a superb base of oper- 
ations at Manila—an advantage in itself due to the successful war 

.waged under the McKinley administration and to the statesmanship 
which characterized the work of the Peace Commissioners at Paris. 

Notes were addressed by Secretary Hay to our ambassadors at Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Rome, and to our minister at 
Tokio asking each to request the government to which he was accredited 
to give— 

“Formal assurances and lend its co-operation in securing like as- 
surances from the other interested powers that each within its respec- 
tive sphere of whatever influence— 

“First. Will in no way interfere with any treaty port or any vested 
interest within any so-called ‘sphere of interest’ it (the United States 
Government) may have in China. 

“Second. ‘That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall 
apply to all merchandise, landed or shipped to all such ports as are 
within such ‘sphere of influence’ (unless they be ‘free ports,’) no matter 
to what nationality it may belong and that duties so leviable shall be 
collected by the Chinese Government. 
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“Third. That it will levy no harbor dues on vessels of another 
nationality frequenting any port in such ‘sphere’ than shall be levied 
on vessels of its own nationality, and no higher railroad charges over 
lines built, controlled, or operated within its ‘sphere’ on merchandise 
belonging to citizens or subjects of other nationalities transported 
through such ‘sphere’ than shall be levied on similar merchandise be- 
longing to its own nationals transported over equal distances.” 

This action of Secretary Hay was bold and unprecedented. But it 
met with a success which was a striking tribute to the prestige of the 
McKinley administration and to the position of influence among the 
powers of the world which the United States has assumed. Without 
exception the governments which were approached gave their assent 
to the proposition of the United States with the understanding, of 
course, that all would join. Thus the first great point in the game of 
oriental diplomacy was won. 

The soundness of the position of the administration was still further 
demonstrated in a most striking manner during the trying times which 
followed the outbreak of the anti-foreign agitation in China when the 
“yellow peril” seemed about to break upon the world. From beginning 
to end of this period the McKinley administration by following simply 
and consistently the course it had marked out for itself was.enabled 
to escape every embarrassment, to protect all American interests, to 
save international entanglements and to take the lead in determining 
the policy to be pursued by the great powers. At atime when all others 
were hesitating, wavering between constderations of self interest and 
humanity, doubtful whether this course or that would be expedient or 
wise in view of possible international complications which might arise, 
the United States with its unselfish policy always in mind went con- 
fidently ahead in the path marked out by humane considerations and 
those of common sense. The other powers with policies undefined fell 
into line, for the simple reason that they had no reasonable alternative 
to offer. : 

At a very early stage of the trouble, while apprehension was uni- 
versal and while few dared to forecast the future, Secretary Hay 
addressed an identical note to the various representatives of the United 
States in European capitals and in Tokio. This note was intended to 
be a formal declaration of the position of this Government. It was 
intended to emphasize the independence of the United States of all in- 
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ternational entanglements while expressing the purpose of this Gov- 
ernment to act conjointly with other powers in any proper endeayor to 
restore peace in China and to establish order. At a time when other 
powers were apparently ready to assume that the Chinese Government 
itself was responsible for the anti-foreign demonstration, thus afford- 
ing an excuse for the most severe measures which could be contrived 
by way of retribution, the administration persisted in assuming what 
would have been regarded as a matter of course with any other nation 
that until the contrary was proved the anti-foreign movement was in 
the nature of an insurrection and that the Chinese Government itself 
was as much interested in its suppression as any of the European 
powers. It was one of those fine unmistakable distinctions which more 
than once have played a great part in determining international events. 

The circular telegram sent by Secretary Hay to American diplo- 
matic representatives in Europe and Japan is already an historic docu- 
ment. It reads as follows: 


“In this critical posture of affairs in China it is deemed appropriate 
to define the attitude of the United States as far as present circum- 
stances permit this to be done. We adhere to the policy initiated by us 
in 1857 of peace with the Chinese nation, of furtherance of lawful com- 
merce and of protection of lives and property of our citizens by all 
means guaranteed under extra-territorial treaty rights and by the law 
of nations. If wrong be done to our citizens, we propose to hold the 
responsible authorities td thesuttermost accountability. 

“We regard the condition at Pekin as one of virtual anarchy, where- 
by power and responsibility is practically devolved upon the local pro- 
vincial authorities. So long as they are not in overt collusion with 
rebellion and use their power to protect foreign life and property, we 
regard them as representing the Chinese people with whom we seek 
to remain in peace and friendship. 

“The purpose of the President is, as it has been heretofore, to act 
concurrently with the other Powers, first, in opening up communication 
with Pekin and rescuing the American officials, missionaries and other 
Americans who are in danger; secondly, in affording all possible pro- 
tection everywhere in China to American life and property; thirdly, 
in guarding and protecting all legitimate American interests; and 
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fourthly, in aiding to prevent a spread of the disorders to the other 
provinces of the Empire and a recurrence of such disasters. 

“Tt is, of course, too early to forecast the means of attaining this last 
result, but the policy of the Government of the United States is to seek 
a solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace in China, 
preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, protect all rights 
guaranteed to friendly Powers by treaty and in law, and safeguard for 
the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts of 
the Chinese Empire. 

“You will communicate the purport of this instruction to the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. HAY.” 


_ The course thus marked out by the administration was one which 
demanded diplomatic skill of a high order if it was to be consistently 
followed. Secretary Hay’s note was a warning as well as a definition 
of policy. It served noticed upon England, Germany, Russia and Japan 
that they must go no further in sending troops into China than was 
justified in the protection of their rights and interests as foreign powers 
and the preservation of their national dignity. It alligned the United 
States clearly for the territorial and administrative integrity of China. 
It was the bold declaration of a world policy which embraced the 
future political control of the Far East. The word was spoken at the 
right moment. The propositions laid down could not be disputed by 
any other power without revealing motives that would have aroused 
the suspicions of all the rest. There was nothing to do but to accept 
the American lead. 

The United States again led the way when the Chinese Emperor, 
hard pressed, undertook to secure a promise from the President to use 
his good offices to bring about a concert of the powers to restore order 
and peace. This was in effect an appeal to the United States to stand 
between the Imperial Government and retribution for wrongs which 
might have been done. The reply of the President could not have been 
excelled in frankness combined with caution. It promised the good 
offices of this government, provided certain necessary and palpable 
conditions were first complied with. A compliance with those condi- 
tions could be the only guarantee that the confidence in the good faith 
of the Imperial Government was not misplaced. In order fully to appre- 
ciate the significance of this reply it must be read in full with the 
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original appeal that called it forth. The Hmperor’s appeal was dated 
July 19, 1900. It follows: 


“The Emperor of China to His Excellency the President of the United 
States. Greeting: : 
“China has long maintained friendly relations with the United 

States, and is deeply conscious that the object of the United States is 
international commerce. Neither country entertains the least suspicion 
or distrust toward the other. Recent outbreaks of mutual antipathy 
between the people and Christian missions caused the foreign powers 
to-view with suspicion the position of the Imperial Government as 
favorable to the people and prejudicial to the missions, with the result 
that the Taku forts were attacked and captured. Consequently there 
has been clashing of the forces, with calamitous consequences. The 
situation has become more and more serious and critical. 

“We have just received a telegraphic memorial from our envoy, Wu 
Ting Fang, and it is highly gratifying to us to learn that the United 
States Government, having in view the friendly relations between the 
two countries, has taken a deep interest in the present situation. Now, 
China, driven by the irresistible course of events, has unfortunately in- 
curred well-nigh universal indignation. For settling the present diffi- 
culty China places special reliance in the United States. We address 
this message to your excellency in all sincerity and candor, with the 
hope that your excellency will devise measures and take the initiative 
in bringing about a concert of the powers for the restoration of order 
and peace. The favor of a kind reply is earnestly requested and awaited 
with the greatest anxiety.” 


And this is the President’s response: 


“The President of the United States to the Emperor of China. 
Greeting: 

“I have received your majesty’s message of July 19, and am glad to 
know that your majesty recognizes the fact that the government and 
people of the United States desire of China nothing but what is just 
and equitable. The purpose for which we landed troops in China wags 
the rescue of our legation from grave danger and the protection of lives 
and property of Americans, who were sojourning in China in the en- 
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joyment of rights guaranteed them by treaty and by international law. 
The same purposes are publicly declared by all the powers which have 
landed military forces in your majesty’s empire. 

“Tam to infer from your majesty’s letter that the malefactors who 
have disturbed the peace of China, who have murdered the Minister 
of Germany and a member of the Japanese legation, and who now hold 
besieged in Pekin the foreign diplomatists, who still survive, have not 
only not received any favor or encouragement from your majesty, but 
are actually in rebellion against the Imperial authority. If this be the 
case, I most solemnly urge your majesty’s government to give public 
assurance whether the foreign Ministers are alive, and, if so, in what 
condition. 

“2. To put the diplomatic representatives of the powers in imme- 
diate and free communication with their respective governments and to 
remove all danger to their lives and liberty. 

“3. To place the Imperial authorities of China in communication 
with the relief expedition, so that cobperation may be secured between 
them for the liberation of the legations, the protection of foreigners 
and the restoration of order. 

“If those objects are accomplished, it is the belief of this government 
that no obstacles will be found to exist on the part of the powers to an 
amicable settlement of all the questions arising out of the recent trou- 
bles, and the friendly good offices of this government will, with the 
assent of the other powers, be cheerfully placed at your majesty’s dis- 
position for that purpose. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

“July 23, 1900 

“By the President: 

“JOHN HAY, Secretary of State.” 


2 


Finally came the time when, assurance of the survival of the Min- 
isters having been received, it was proposed to move on Pekin with an 
international column composed of troops of all the powers in order to 
afford adequate protection to the legations and establish order. This 
above all things was what China wished to avoid, and approaches were 
made to the United States through the venerable Li Hung Chang, to 
see whether it could be prevented by the delivery at Tien Tsin under 
safe escort of the imprisoned Ministers. To this the reply of the Secre- 
tary of State was so clear cut and emphatic that it might be regarded 
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as an ultimatum. The history of this last note is told in the following 
telegraphic instruction sent by Secretary Hay on August 1, 1900, to the 
United States embassies in Berlin, London, Paris, Rome and St. Peters- 
burg and to the United States Minister at Tokio: 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


“Washington, August 1, 1900. 

“In reply to a suggestion of Li Hung Chang that the Ministers 
might be sent under safe escort to Tien Tsin, provided the powers 
would engage not to march on Pekin, the Secretary of State replied 
on the 30th of July: 

““This Government will not enter into any arrangement regarding 
disposition or treatment of legations without first having free commu- 
nication with Minister Conger. Responsibility for their protection rests 
upon the Chinese government. Power to deliver at Tien Tsin presup- 
poses power to protect and to open communications. This is insisted 
on. 

“This message was delivered by Mr. Goodnow on the 31st to Viceroy 
Li, who then inquired whether, ‘if free communication were established 
between Ministers and their governments, it could be arranged that the 
powers should not advance on Pekin, pending negotiations, — 

“To this inquiry the following reply was sent on the Ist of August: 
“‘Goodnow, Consul General, Shanghai: 

“t do not think it expedient to submit the proposition of Earl Li 
to the other powers. Free communication with our representatives in 
Pekin is demanded as a matter of absolute right, and not as a favor. 
Since the Chinese government admits that it possesses the power to 
give communication, it puts itself in an unfriendly attitude by denying 
it. No negotiations seem advisable until the Chinese government shall 
have put the diplomatic representatives of the powers in full and free 
communication with their respective governments and removed all dan- 
ger to their lives and liberty. We would urge Earl Li earnestly to 
advise the Imperial authorities of China to place themselves in friendly 
communication and codperation with the relief expedition. They are 
assuming a heavy responsibility in acting otherwise. 


“ (Signed) HAY? 
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“You will communicate this information to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.” 


The language of this communication was so direct and forceful as 
to be almost undiplomatic. It placed upon China the responsibility 
which belonged to that government, and in such a way that the mean- 
ing could not be misunderstood even by the Oriental mind. It recog- 
nized the fact that in the official person of Minister Conger was em- 
bodied all the national honor and dignity of the United States and that 
China in endeavoring to dawdle, procrastinate and make terms was do- 
ing an indignity not to Minister Conger alone but to the entire American 
people. It completed a cycle of diplomatic papers which will hold a 
high place in American history. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


“You do not have to guess what the Republican party will do. The 
whole world knows its purposes. It has embodied them in law and 
executed them in administration.”—William McKinley. 

This quotation from a speech made by President McKinley six years 
ago is a good text for a short chapter on the outlook. It suggests the 
scope of the outlook which should be for country rather than party. 
Four years ago, at the close of a Democratic administration, the out- 
look was as dark as any that had confronted the country for a quarter 
of a century. When the Democratic party went out of power in 1861 it 
left the country on the brink of civil war, which broke out within a 
month after the inauguration of President Lincoln and became the 
greatest war of history. When the Democratic party went out of power 
in 1897 it left the country on the brink of national and individual and 
general bankruptcy. The Republican party took firm hold of both these 
desperate situations. Through its patriotic administration of the goy- 
ernment it saved the Union in the sixties, and it saved the business of 
the country in the nineties. McKinley said: “The Republican party 
never lowered the flag or the credit of the government, but has exalted 
both.” In the last four years his administration has given new demon- 
stration of the truth he uttered. The outlook for the whole country, 
North and South, Hast and West, was never brighter than now. The 
mills are all running, the farms are producing wealth, labor is employed, 
and the American market is expanding in every direction, to every 
country on the face of the globe. It is an outlook for even greater pros- 
perity than we have, and that has never been surpassed. The outlook 
of the business man, the wage earner and the farmer includes the Orient 
and the Southern hemisphere. Its promise is brighter than at any other 
time in American history. It is the promise of new markets for the 
manufacturer and the farmer, steady work and increased wages for the 
wage earner, protection for American industries, increased credit for 
business enterprise, cheaper money for the borrower, better security for 


the lender, greater opportunity for every one, and a higher standing of 
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the nation among the great powers of the world. The United States has 
ceased to be a debtor nation and has become a creditor with England, 
Germany and Russia seeking American gold. If there was any truth 
in the accusations made in 1896 as to the existence of money sharks or 
money powers, these can no longer apply to any of the financiers of 
European capitals, since, if there be any beseeching for favors, the 
United States is now the besought, instead of the beseecher; if anybody 
is clutching it is the United States, and not the foreign money grabber; 
if any nation is at the mercy of any financial nation, it is some one or 
more of the nations of Europe, which is to some extent at our mercy, in- 
stead of the United States any longer being within the financial clutch 
and power of those who were, in 1896, denounced as the vultures who 
were preying upon this country. 

It is not alone the financial resources of the United States which are 
commanding the attention both of the statesmen and the financiers of 
Europe, but the colossal power of which our trade resources, our indus- 
trial and commercial advantages are now giving us. This is made 
evident in an address recently delivered to one of the most important 
of the trade associations of Great Britain by an expert authority in iron 
and steel productions, Mr. H. J. Skelton. 

Mr. Skelton says that manufacturers of Great Britain ought no 
longer to be in the dark about the peculiar advantages which the 
United States possess with respect to the iron and steel world’s trade— 
as, for instance, iron can be produced in several districts of the United 
States, even at the higher rate of wages that prevail here, at consider- 
ably less than the average cost for production in Great Britain, and the 
only thing Mr. Skelton can offer to offset this advantage is what he as- 
serts to be the greater facilities for shipment which Great Britain 
enjoys. 

All men have not acknowledged that this outlook for the nation has 
been made possible by the Republican party and the Republican admin- 
istration. Some men will not acknowledge that there is prosperity all 
over this land. But, as has been pointed out in preceding chapters, the 
Democratic party ignored the old issue of protection to American in- 
dustry in the platform made at Kansas City. It presented as its para- 

; mount issue the bogy of imperialism. It has failed to point out wherein 
there has been given room for imperialism. It has not taken issue with 
the Republican party on this question for the simple reason that the 
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Republican party has shown no tendency toward imperialism nor made 
any defense of imperialism. “No blow has been struck except for liberty 
and humanity, and none will be,” said President McKinley, in his speech 
to the committee that notified him of his renomination. In this pithy 
sentence he gave the record of the war in which the nation has been en- 
gaged and the best promise for the future. No Democrat of responsibility 
has said or can say that, should Mr. Bryan be elected Presi¢ -nt, he could 
or would change the policy of this government in the Philippines, be- 
cause these islands now belong to the United States, and the political 
status of the inhabitants must be determined by Congress. Mr. Bryan 
as President would be compelled by his oath and in obedience to the 
Constitution, to hold and govern the islands, following in the footsteps 
of the present administration without evasion or change. To do other- 
wise would subject him to impeachment. 

Mr. Bryan and his party have raised one issue and one Site which 
directly antagonizes the Republican party. That is the old issue of 1896 
—the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to1.. In that 
issue the Republican party is unalterably opposed to the Democratic 
party because it threatens the glorious outlook now presented to the 
American people. This issue is another attack upon the credit and the 
stability of the nation’s money. The sentiment of the country has not 
changed in the last four years. Mr. Bryan found it as difficult to com- 
mit his party to this issue at Kansas City as he did at Chicago in 1896. 
The East does not want free silver, nor does the West nor the South. 
Mr. Bryan compelled his party to make free silver the issue again by 
the threat that he, their only candidate for President, would not stand 
on a platform in which it was not the central and vitalizing plank 

The election of 1896 was most stubbornly contested and brought out 
the largest popular vote ever recorded. McKinley carried 23 States and 
received 7,104,779 votes. Bryan carried 22 States and received 6,502,925 
votes. The plurality of McKinley over Bryan was 631,854 and McKin- 
ley’s majority over all was 498,430. The Gold Democrat vote «was 
against Bryan and in sympathy with the Republicans. Added to Me- 
Kinley’s vote it made the protest against free silver 765,278 greater than 
its support. There has not since the days of the Civil war been such an 
emphatic protest against any party issue as was that of 1896. The Re- 
publicans in that contest lost two States that had been strong supporters 
of the party—Kansas and Nebraska. They also lost Colorado, Idaho,- 
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Montana, Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming, 
These States have 45 electoral votes, which could be claimed as lost to 
the Republicans by reason of the silver issue. But the party regained 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, California and 
Wisconsin, which gave their electoral votes to Cleveland in 1892, thereby 
recovering 111 electoral votes, and also gained from the Democrats 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland and West Virginia, adding 29 electoral 
votes, which had always been Democratic. While the Democrats gained 
45 electoral votes in 1896 the Republicans gained 140. This was on the 
money question. The same question is to be voted on this year, because 
that is one issue on which the parties each have positive and explicit 
declarations as to a policy to be carried out in legislative and adminis- 
trative action. Political prophecy is uncertain and not profitable. But, 
conceding the intelligence of the voters of this country and their sta- 
bility in support of political issues until they are settled and fixed in 
government policy, it is difficult to see how the Democrats can hope to 
elect Mr. Bryan and persuade the American veople to reverse the action 
of four years ago. 

Will New York change its nearly 300,000 majority against free silver 
this year because Mr. Croker is supporting Mr. Bryan? Will [linois 
change its majority of 150,000 against silver, or New Jersey its majority 
of 88,000, or Indiana its 20,000 majority? This must be done to elect 
Bryan over McKinley. The prophet who predicts such a change places 
a low estimate on the stability of the American voter. The Democrats 
hope to win back West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland and Kentucky. 
To do this they must overcome a Republican majority of 32,000 in Mary- 
land, 12,000 in West Virginia, 3,400 in Delaware and a majority of 5,500 
against Bryan, as measured by the Republican and Gold Democrat vote, 
in Kentucky. Should they regain these four States, they would recover 
29 electoral votes. But in Kentucky they are committed to Goebelism, 
which represents the worst danger in American politics. Maryland and 
West Virginia are still opposed to free silver. 

The Republicans have a better prospect for regaining Kansas and 
Nebraska, Washington and Wyoming and South Dakota with their 27 
electoral votes, than have the Democrats for carrying West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Maryland and Delaware with their 29 electoral votes. The’ 
battle ground will be in the West, for Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Michigan on the one side, and Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas and Ken- 
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tucky on the other. The Democrats will try to change the majorities 
of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin by denouncing imperial- 
ism, which is a myth. The Republicans will attempt to regain Kansas 


and Nebraska and the Dakotas by appealing to the cause of National 


and State prosperity as represented by changed conditions since the 
McKinley administration began, and farm mortgages began to decrease. 

The only danger of defeat for the Republicans is indifference and 
failure to assume their responsibility as voters who decide issues and 
control the government. The Republican who is satisfied with the pros- 
perous condition of the country and indifferent to its continuance is 
the man who can decide the coming election adversely to his party. If 
he is multiplied by a million he can elect Mr. Bryan. It is not conceiv- 
able that there are 1,000,000 voters who supported McKinley in 1896 so 
indifferent to the cause of honest money, protection to American indus- 
try and general prosperity, as to take no part in the contest this year. 

The first gun of the campaign was fired in Oregon in June. The 
State election there indicated that sound money is stronger with the 
people of the Far West than ever before, and in one of the States that 
came to us by expansion there is no fear of what is called imperialism. 
The Republicans had a majority of 2,000 in 1896 and a majority of 10,000 
in June, 1900. This was in the face of the most abusive campaign 
against the present administration, when Democrats were denouncing 
imperialism in Porto Rico and the Philippines and finding fault with 
every administration policy. But the voters of Oregon had their eyes 
turned to the West, to the Philippines and China as their future mar- 
kets, and they saw only the American flag in the one representing what 
it has represented to every foot of territory over which it ever floated, 
and the “open door” for American commerce and American enterprise 
in the other, to show that this administration is dedicated to the Ameri- 
can people and that “the Republican party is neither an apology nora 
reminiscence,” but an active, practical organization which accomplishes 
what it preaches and enforces what it teaches. Oregon more than quad- 
rupled its Republican majority. Without indulging in rainbow dreams, 
the example of Oregon suggests a hopeful outlook for the Republican 
party in this campaign, and for the country in the continuance of the 
McKinley administration, the prosperity it has brought and the pa- 
triotic and progressive policy which it represents. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
REPUBLICAN CONVENTION OF 1900 


The twelfth National Republican convention met in Philadelphia 
June 19, 1900, and nominated McKinley and Roosevelt on June 21. No 
national convention representing any political party ever met under 
more auspicious circumstances. For the first time in the history of the 
Republican party there was not a shadow of factional opposition to the 
renomination of a President. Members of his cabinet conspired to take 
the nomination from Lincoln in 1864 but failed before the convention 
met, and when Grant was renominated by acclamation in 1872 there 
was a bolt from the party which resulted in the nomination of Horace 
Greeley, the great Republican editor of New York, as an opposing can- 
didate. The convention of this year was preceded by nothing to indi- 
cate any factional difference in the party or any dissatisfaction with 
the administration of President McKinley. It was a foregone conclu- 
sion that President McKinley would be renominated at Philadelphia, 
and that the national convention would resolve itself into a ratification 
meeting to endorse all that the President had done since he took charge 
of the Executive office of the United States. It was significant of the 
patriotic purposes of the Republican party, that the convention was held 
in the same city where was written the Declaration of Independence and 
where the Constitution was prepared; the city which has been known 
as the cradle of Liberty with hallowed memories of Washington and 
Jefferson, Hamilton and Hancock; and the city where the Republican 
party held its first national convention in 1856 and nominated John C. 
Fremont, its first candidate for President, and where President Grant 
was nominated in 1872. There were present at this convention a num- 
ber of delegates who sat in the first convention of the party in 1856 and 
men who have been delegates in every convention of the party. But the 
convention which nominated President McKinley was marked by the 
absence of Federal office-holders and the fact that the great majority of 
the delegates were business man who had no other ambition in politics 
than to see a great administration which had brought to the country 
prosperity in peace and honor and glory in war, endorsed by the party 
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and continued by the people. No convention was ever less trammeled 
by the administration or more hearty in its endorsement of a President. 
While the convention met in the most conservative of Eastern cities, its 


inspirations came largely from Western men not only as to candidates » 


but also as to management and control. The one contest, over Vice- 
President, was decided by Western delegates, and Governor Roosevelt 
of New York, who was reluctant to become a candidate, was demanded 
as a candidate by Western delegations because of his popularity 
throughout the West. It was on its face a gathering of thoughtful and 
careful American citizens—the best types of the people from Maine to 
Hawaii—intent upon serving loyally the best interests of country and 
party. 

Intelligence and responsibility stamped every line of delegates the 
whole length and breadth of the great assemblage. Discrimination and 
foresight marked even the applause which was for measures rather than 
for men, for principles of statesmanship rather than for perorations or 
rounded sentences. 

The National Republican convention was called to order by Senator 
Marcus A. Hanna of Ohio, chairman of the Republican National com: 
mittee. ; 

Senator Edward O. Wolcott of Colorado was selected as the tempo- 
rary chairman of the convention, and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts, the permanent chairman. Both delivered able speeches 
reviewing the work of the Republican party. These speeches are worthy 
of a place in the text book of every voter who wishes to be guided by 
intelligent discussion of public questions, and they are given in another 
part of this volume. 

The crowning event of the convention was the nomination of candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. Both were nominated by the 
unanimous vote of the convention. There were no other candidates 
presented. 

Senator Joseph Benson Foraker of Ohio, who placed William Me- 
Kinley in nomination at St. Louis four years ago, again had the honor 
of naming the candidate for this convention. When the roll call was 
begun, Alabama, at the head of the list, yielded to Ohio, and Senator 
Foraker responded for Ohio. His speech was as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: Alabama yields 
to Ohio, and I thank Alabama for that accommodation, Alabama has 
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so yielded, however, by reason of a fact that would seem in an important 
Sense to make the duty that has been assigned to me a superfluous duty, 
for Alabama has yielded. because of the fact that our candidate for the 
Presidency has, in fact, been already nominated. (Applause.) He was 
nominated by the distinguished Senator from Colorado when he as- 
sumed the duties of temporary chairman. He was nominated again 
yesterday by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts when he 
took the office of permanent chairman; and he was nominated for a 
third time when the Senator from Indiana yesterday read us the plat- 
form. (Applause.) And not only has he been thus nominated by this 
convention, but he has also been nominated by the whole American 
people. (Applause.) 

“From one end of the land to the other in every mind only one and 
the same man is thought of for the honor which we are now about to 
confer, and that man is the first choice of every other man who wishes 
Republican success next November. (Applause.) 

“On this account it is that it is not necessary for me or any one else 
to speak for him here or elsewhere. He has already spoken for himself 
(applause), and to all the world. He has a record replete with brilliant 
achievements (applause), a record that speaks at once both his perform- 
ances and his highest eulogy. It comprehends both peace and war, and 
constitutes the most striking illustration possible of triumphant and 
inspiring fidelity, and success in the discharge of public duty. 

“Four years ago the American people confided to him their highest 
and most sacred trust. Behold, with what results. He found the indus- 
tries of the country paralyzed and prostrated; he quickened them with 
a new life that has brought to the American people a prosperity un- 
precedented in all their history. He found the labor of this country 
everywhere idle; he has given it everywhere employment. He found 
‘it everywhere in despair; he has made it everywhere prosperous and 
buoyant with hope. He found the mills and shops and factories and 
mines everywhere closed; they are now everywhere open. (Applause.) 

“And while we here deliberate, they are sending their surplus prod- 
ucts in commercial conquest to the very ends of the earth. Under his 
wise guidance our financial standard has been firmly planted high above 
and beyond assault, and the wild cry of sixteen to one, so full of terror 
- and long hair in 1896, has been put to everlasting sleep alongside of the 
lost cause, and other cherished Democratic heresies, in the catacombs of 
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American politics. (Applause.) With a diplomacy never excelled and 
rarely equaled, he has overcome what at times seemed to be insurmount- 
able difficulties, and has not only opened to us the door of China, but 
he has advanced our interests in every land. 

“Mr. Chairman, we are not surprised by this, for we anticipated it all. 
When we nominated him at St. Louis four years ago, we knew he was 
wise, we knew he was brave, we knew he was patient, we knew he 
would be faithful and devoted, and we knew that the greatest possible 
triumphs of peace would be his; but we then little knew that he would 
be called upon to encounter also the trials of war. That unusual emer- 
gency came. It came unexpectedly—as wars generally come. It came in 
spite of all he could honorably do to avert it. It came to find the country 
unprepared for it, but it found him equal to all its extraordinary require- 
ments. (Applause.) And it is no exaggeration to say that in all Ameri- 
can history there is no chapter more brilliant than that which chroni- 
cles with him as our commander-in-chief, our victory on land and sea. 
(Applause.) 

“Tn one hundred days we drove Spain from the Western Hemisphere, 
girded the earth with our acquisition and filled the world with the splen- 
dor of our power. (Applause.) 

“The American name has a new and greater significance now. Our 
flag has anew glory. It not only symbolizes human liberty and political 
equality at home, but it means freedom and independence for the long 
suffering patriots of Cuba, and complete protection, education, enlight- 
enment, uplifting and ultimate local self-government and the enjoyment 
of all the blessings of liberty to the millions of Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines. What we have so gloriously done for ourselves we propose most 
generously to do for them, (Applause.) We have so declared in the plat- 
form that we have adopted. A fitting place it is for this party to make 
such declaration. Here in this magnificent city of Philadelphia, where 
the evidences so abound of the rich blessings the Republican party has 
brought to the American people; here at the birthplace of the nation, 
where our own Declaration of Independence was adopted and our Con- 
stitution formed; where Washington and Jefferson and Hancock and 
John Adams and their illustrious associates wrote their immortal work; 
here where center so many historic memories that stir the blood and 
flush the cheek and excite the sentiments of human liberty and patriot- 
ism is indeed a most fitting place for the party of Lincoln and Grant and 
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Garfield and Blaine (applause); the party of Union and Liberty for all 
men to formally dedicate themselves to this great duty. 

“We are now in the midst of its discharge. We could not turn back 
if we would, and would not if we could. (Applause.) We are on trial 
before the world, and must triumphantly meet our responsibilities, or 
ignominiously fail in the presence of mankind, 

“These responsibilities speak to this convention here and now, and 
command us that we choose to be our candidate and the next President 
—which is one and the same thing—the best fitted man for the discharge 
of this great duty in all the republic. (Applause.) 

“On that point there is no difference of opinion. No man in all the 
nation is so well qualified for this trust as the great leader under whom | 
the work has been so far conducted. He has the head, he has the heart, 
he has the special knowledge and the special experience that qualify 
him beyond all others. And, Mr. Chairman, he has also the stainless 
reputation and character, and has led the blameless life that endear him 
to his countrymen and give to him the confidence of the respect, the 
admiration, the love and the affection of the whole American people. 
(Applause. . 

“He is an ideal man, representing the highest type of American citi- 
zenship, an ideal candidate and an ideal President. With our banner in 
his hands it will be carried to triumphant victory in November next. 
(Applause.) 

“In the name of all these considerations, not alone on behalf of his 
beloved State of Ohio, but on behalf of every other State and Territory 
here represented, and in the name of all Republicans everywhere 
throughout our jurisdiction, I nominate to be our next candidate for the. 
Presidency, William McKinley.” 

Governor Theodore Roosevelt of New York seconded the aomination 
of President McKinley for the Empire State and said: 

“Mr Chairman: I rise to second the nomination of William McKinley, 
the President who has had to meet and solve problems more numerous 
and more important than any other President since the days of mighty 
Abraham Lincoln; the President under whose administration this coun- 
try has attained a higher pitch of prosperity at home and honor abroad 

-than ever before in its history. Four years ago the Republican party 
nominated William McKinley as its standard bearer in a political con- 
flict of graver moment to the nation than any that has taken place since 
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the close of the Civil War saw us once more a reunited country. The 
Republican party nominated him; but, before the campaign was many 
days old, he had become the candidate not only of all Republicans, but 
of all Americans who were both far-sighted enough to see where the true 
interests of the country lay, and clear-minded enough to be keenly sen- 
sitive to the taint of dishonor. President McKinley was triumphantly 


elected on certain distinct pledges, and those pledees have been made ~ 


more than good. 

“We were then in a condition of industrial ara The capitalist 
was plunged in ruin and disaster; the wage-worker was on the edge of 
actual want; the success of our opponents would have meant not only 
immense aggravation of the actual physical distress, but also a stain on 


the nation’s honor so deep that more than one generation would have to. 


pass before it would be effectually wiped out. 

“We promised that if President McKinley were elected not only 
should the national honor be kept unstained at home and abroad, but 
that the mill and the workshop should open, the farmer have a market 
for his goods, the merchant for his wares, and that the wage worker 
should prosper as never before. We did not promise the impossible; we 
did not say that, by good legislation and good administration, there 
would come prosperity to all men; but we did say that each man should 
have a better chance to win prosperity than he had ever yet had. In 
the long run the thrift, industry, energy and capacity of the individual 
must always remain the chief factors in his success. By unwise or dis- 
honest legislation or administration on the part of the national authori- 
ties, all these qualities in the individual can be nullified, but wise legis- 
lation and upright administration will give them free scope. And it was 
this free scope that we promised should be given. 

“Well, we kept our word. The opportunity has been given, and it 
has been seized by American energy, thrift and business enterprise. As 
a result, we have prospered as never before, and we are now prospering 
to a degree that would have seemed incredible four years ago, when the 
cloud of menace to our industrial well-being hung black above the land. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY. 


“So it has been in foreign affairs. Four years ago the nation was 
uneasy because right at our doors an American island lay writhing in 
awful agony under the curse of worse than mediaeval tyranny and. mis- 
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rule. We had our Armenia at our very doors, for the situation in Cuba 
had grown intolerable and such that this nation could no longer refrain 
from interference, and retain its own self-respect. President McKinley 
turned to this duty as he turned to others. He sought by every effort 
possible to provide for Spain’s withdrawal from the island which she 
was impotent longer to do aught than oppress. Then, when pacific 
means had failed, and there remained the only alternative, we waged 
the most righteous and brilliantly successful foreign war that any coun- 
try has waged during the lifetime of the present generation. It was not 
a great war, simply because it was won too quickly; but it was momen- 
tous, indeed, in its effects. It left us, as all great feats must leave those 
who perform them, an inheritance both of honor and of responsibility; 
and, under the lead of President McKinley the nation has taken up the 
task of securing orderly liberty and the reign of justice and law in the 
islands from which we drove the tyranny of Spain, with the same serious 
realization of duty and sincere purpose to perform it that has marked 
the national attitude in dealing with the economic and financial diffi- 
culties that face us at home. 

“This is what the nation has done during the three years that have 
elapsed since we made McKinley President; and all this is what he typi- 
fies and stands for. We here nominate him again, and, in November 
next, we shall elect him again; because it has been given to him to 
personify the cause of honor abroad and prosperity at home, of wise leg- 
islation and straightforward administration. 

“We all know the old adage about swapping horses while crossing a 
stream and the still older adage about letting well enough alone. To 
change from President McKinley now would be merely to swap horses. 
It would be to jump off the horse that had carried us across and wade 
back into the torrent; and to put him for four years more into the White 
House means not merely to let well enough alone, but to insist that 
when we are thriving as never, never before we shall not be plunged 
back into the abyss of shame and panic and disaster. 

“We have done so well that our opponents actually use this very fact 
as an appeal for turning us out. We have put the tariff on a foundation 
so secure; we have passed such wise laws on finance that they actually 
appeal to the patriotic, honest men who deserted them at the last elec- 
tion to help them now, because, forsooth, we have done so well that 
nobody need fear their capacity to undo our work. I am not exagger- 
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ating. This is literally the argument that is now addressed to the gold 
Democrats as a reason why they need no longer stand by the Repub- 
lican party. To all such who may be inclined to listen to these specious 
arguments I would address an emphatic word of warning. 

“Remember that, admirable though cur legislation has been during 
the past three years, it has been rendered possible and effective only be- 
cause there was good administration to back it. Wise laws are invalu- 
able, but, after all, they are not as necessary as wise and honest admin- 
istration of the laws. 

“The best law ever made, if administered by those who are hostile to 
it, and who mean to break it down, cannot be wholly effective, and may 
be wholly ineffective. We have at last put our financial legislation on a 
sound basis, but no possible financial legislation can save us from fear- 
ful and disastrous panic if we trust our finances to the management of 
any man who would be acceptable to the leaders and guides of the Dem- 
ocracy in its present spirit. No Secretary of the Treasury who would be 
acceptable to or who could without loss of self-respect serve under the 
Populistic Democracy could avoid plunging the country back into finan- 
cial chaos. Until our opponents have explicitly and absolutely repu- 
diated the principles which in ’96 they professed, and the leaders who 
embody these principles, their success means the undoing of the coun- 
try. Nor have they any longer even the excuse of being honest in their 
folly. They have raved, they have foamed at the mouth in the denuncia- 
tion of trusts, and now, in my own State, their foremost party leaders, 
including the man before whom the others now bow with bared heads 
and trembling knee, have been discovered in a trust which really is of 
infamous and perhaps of criminal character; a trust in which these 
apostles of Democracy, prophets of the new dispensation, have sought 
to wring fortunes from the dire need of their poorer brethren. 

“T rise to second the nomination of William McKinley because with 
him as leader this country has trod the path of national greatness and 
prosperity with the strides of a giant, and because, under him, we can, 
and will, once more and finally overthrow those whose success would 
mean for the nation material disaster and moral disgrace. Exactly as 
we have remedied the evils which, in the past, we undertook to remedy, 
80, now, when we say that a wrong shall be righted it most assuredly 
will be righted. \ 

“We have nearly succeeded in bringing peace and order to the Phil- 
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ippines. We have sent thither and to the other islands toward whose 
inhabitants we now stand as trustees in the cause of good government 
men like Wood, Taft and Allen, whose very names are synonyms of in- 
tegrity, and guarantees of efficiency. Appointees like these, with subor- 
dinates chosen on grounds of merit and fitness alone, are evidence of 
the spirit and methods in, and by which, this nation must approach its 
new and serious duties. Contrast this with what would be the fate of 
the islands under the spoils system so brazenly advocated by our oppon- 
ents in their lust national platform. 

“The war still goes on because the allies in this country of the bloody 
insurrectionary oligarchy have taught their foolish dupes abroad to be- 
lieve that, if the rebellion is kept alive until next November, Democratic 
success at the polls here will be followed by the abandonment of the 
islands—that means their abandonment to savages who would scramble 
for what we desert, until some powerful civilized nation stepped in to do 
what we would have shown ourselves unfit to perform. Our success in 
November means peace in the islands. 

“The success of our political opponents means an indefinite prolong- 
ation of misery and bloodshed. We of this convention now renominate 
the man whose name is a guaranty against such disaster. When we 
place William McKinley as our candidate before the people we place 
the Republican party on record as standing for the performance which 
squares with promise, as standing for the redemption in administration 
and legislation of the pledges made in the platform and on the stump, 
as standing for the upbuilding of the national honor and interest abroad, 
and the continuance at home of the prosperity which it has already 
brought to the farm and the workshop. 

“We stand on the threshold of a new century, a century big with the 
fate of the great nations of the earth. It rests with us now to decide 
whether, in the opening years of that century, we shall march forward 
to fresh triumphs, or whether, at the outset, we shall deliberately crip- 
ple ourselves for the contest. Is America a weakling, to shrink from the 
world work that must be done by the world powers? No. The young 
giant of the West stands on a continent and clasps the crest of an ocean 
in either hand. 

“Our nation, glorious in youth and strength, looks into the future 
with fearless and eager eyes, and rejoices as a strong man to run a race. 

“We do not stand in craven mood, asking to be spared the task, cring- 
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ing as we gaze on the contest. No. We challenge the proud privilege 
of doing the work that Providence allots us, and we face the coming 
years high of heart and resolute of faith that to our people is given the 
right to win such honor and renown as has never yet been granted to the 
peoples of mankind.” 

The nomination of McKinley was also seconded by John W. Yerkes 
for Kentucky, Senator John M. Thurston for Nebraska, George Knight 
for California and Governor James A. Mount for Indiana. 

The roll call by States and Territories showed 926 votes for McKin- 
ley, the full vote of the convention. Then the convention broke loose to 
celebrate the nomination and while the delegates marched with kan- 
ners and plumes and assembled the State banners at the platform fifteen 
thousand spectators cheered and waved handkerchiefs, fans and flags 
for fifteen minutes. 

There was the same enthusiasm and unanimity over the nomination 
of the candidate for Vice-President. Other names had been talked 
about and other candidates had sought the nomination, but the conven- 
tion waited only to know that Governor Roosevelt would not decline 
the nomination if given to him. New England stood ready to present 
the name of John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy;. lowa was ready to 
nominate Congressman Jonathan P. Dolliver of that State; Minnesota 
had as her candidate ex-Senator Washburn of that State; Wyoming had 
as a favorite son, Colonel Jay L. Torrey, who commanded one of the 
Rough Rider regiments in the war with Spain; New York had endorsed 
Lieutenant Governor Woodruff, and other States also had their favorite 
sons. But these were all withdrawn when it was felt that Governor 
Roosevelt would not refuse the nomination he did not desire, and his 
name alone was presented to the convention. 

The Hon. Lafayette Young of Iowa, who had been selected to nom- 
inate Mr. Dolliver, nominated Governor Roosevelt, and the nomination 
was seconded by the States of New York, Washington and Massachu- 
setts. There was one speech in presenting the name of Roosevelt, which 
will live with the candidate’s history. It was that of Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew and a paragraph from it gives a pen picture of Governor 
Roosevelt. Senator Depew said: 

“I had the pleasure of nominating him two years ago for Governor, 
when all the signs pointed to the loss of New York in the election, but 
he charged up and down the old State from Montauk Point to Niagara 
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Falls as he went up San Juan Hill (applause), and the Democrats fied 
before him as the Spaniards had in Cuba. (Applause.) 

“It is a peculiarity of American life that our men are not born to any- 
thing, but they get there afterward. 

“McKinley, a young soldier and coming out a major; McKinley, a 
Congressman and making a tariff; McKinley, a President, elected be- 
cause he represented the protection of American industries, and McKin- 
ley after four years’ development, in peace, in war, in prosperity and in 
adversity, the greatest President save one or two this country ever had, 
and the greatest ruler in Christendom today. (Applause.) So with 
Colonel Roosevelt—we call him ‘Teddy.’ (Applause.) He was the 
child of New York, of New York city, the place that you gentlemen from 
the West think means ‘coupons, clubs and eternal damnation for every- 
one.” ‘Teddy,’ this child of Fifth Avenue—he was the child of the clubs; 
he was the child of the exclusiveness of Harvard College, and he went 
West and became a cowboy. (Applause and laughter.) And then he 
went into the Navy Department and became an assistant secretary. He 
gave an order and the old chiefs of bureaus came to him and said: ‘Why, 
Colonel, there is no authority and no requisition to burn this powder.’ 

“ ‘Well, said the Colonel, ‘we have got to get ready when war comes, 
and powder was manufactured to be burned.’ (Applause.) 

“And the burning of that powder sunk Cervera’s fleet outside of San- 
tiago’s harbor and the fleet at Manila Bay. (Applause.) 

“At Santiago a modest voice was heard, exceedingly polite, address- 
ing a militia regiment, lying upon the ground, while the Spanish bul- 
lets were flying over them. This voice said: ‘Get one side, gentlemen, 
please, one side, gentlemen, please, that my men can get out” And 
when this polite man got his men out in the open, where they could 
face the bayonet and face the bullet, there was a transformation, and 
the transformation was that the dude had become a cowboy, the cow- 
boy had become a soldier, the soldier had become a hero, and, rushing 
up the hill, pistol in hand (great applause), the polite man shouted to 
the militiamen lying down, ‘Give them hell, boys! Give them hell Pi 
(Applause.) 

That was so true a picture of Colonel Roosevelt that it took the Con- 
vention off its feet and for some minutes Depew and the Colonel of the 
Rough Riders were the center of a veritable cyclone of applause which 
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whirled through the great Convention hall until 15,000 people were 
drawn into it to cheer the name of the hero of San Juan Hill. 

The roll call of States showed 925 votes for Roosevelt. There was 
one not recorded. Ii was that of Governor Roosevelt, who sat as a dele- 
gate from New York and would not permit his State to cast his vote 
for his own nomination. Again were enacted the same scenes of en- 
thusiasm that had followed the nomination of President McKinley, and 
Roosevelt was the center of the demonstration. 


CHAPTER: XV, 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM FOR 1900 


The Republican party has a record of fighting for principles rather 
than for men or offices. Its platforms from 1856, when the party was 
organized, until to-day have been plain and explicit declarations of 
sound and patriotic principles of popular government, and as the party 
has been commissioned by the people, it has carried into the legislative 
and executive action every great principle which it has embodied 
in its platforms. The Republican platform which is a pledge of action 
must necessarily be conservative rather than reckless in its language. 
It is a rule of action to be accepted or rejected by the majority of the 
American people, not a harangue to excite the passions and prejudices 
and then to be abandoned for more conservative action when it secures 
power for a political party. The platform adopted by the Republican 
Convention at Philadelphia is such as the Republican party has adopted 
in other conventions of the past, a plain, straight-forward declaration 
of such principles of government as have proved to be for the best in- 
terests of all classes of our people and all sections of the country. 

Senator Fairbanks of Indiana was Chairman of the Committee on 
Platform and among the members of that important committee were 
Senators Davis of Minnesota, Foraker of Ohio, Gallinger of New Hamp- 
shire, Carter of Montana, Penrose of Pennsylvania and McCumber of 
North Dakota, Governor Taylor of Kentucky and others of equal note. 
This committee did not accept a ready-made platform from the admin- 
istration or any other high source of politics, but considered carefully 
all resolutions presented, and after many hours of labor presented the 
following resolutions, which were adopted: 

“The Republicans of the United States, through their chosen repre- 
sentatives, met in National Convention, looking back on an un- 
approached record of achievement and looking forward into a great 
field of duty and opportunity, and appealing to the judgment of their 
countrymen, make these declarations: 

“The expectation in which the American people, turning from the 
Democratic party, entrusted power four years ago to the Republican 
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Chief Magistrate and a Republican Congress has been met and satisfied. 
When the people then assembled at the polls, after a term of Democratic 
legislation and administration, business was dead, industry paralyzed 
and the national credit disastrously impaired. The country’s capital 
was hidden away and its labor distressed and unemployed. 

“The Democrats had no other plan with which to improve the ruin- 
ous conditions which they had themselves produced than to coin silver 
at the ratio of sixteen to one. The Republican party, denouncing this 
plan as sure to produce conditions even worse than those from which 
relief was sought, promised to restore prosperity by means of two legis- 
lative measures—a protective tariff and law making gold the standard 
of value. 

THE COUNTRY’S GREAT PROSPERITY. 


“The people by great majorities issued to the Republican party a 
commission to enact these laws. This commission has been executed and 
the Republican promise has been redeemed. Prosperity more general 
and more abundant than we have ever known has followed these enact- 
ments. There is no longer controversy as to the value of any Govern- 
ment obligations. Every American dollar is a gold dollar or its assured 
equivalent, and American credit stands higher than that of any nation. 

“Capital is fully employed and labor everywhere is profitably oceu- 
pied. No single fact can more strikingly tell the story of what Repub- 
lican government means to the country than this—that while during 
the whole period of 107 years, from 1790 to 1897, there was an excess 
of exports over imports of only $383,028,497, there has been in the short 
three years of the present Republican administration an excess of ex- 
ports over imports in the enormous sum of $1,483,537,094, and while the 
American people, sustained by this Republican legislation, have been 
achieving these splendid triumphs in their business and commerce, they 
have conducted and in victory concluded a war for liberty and human 
rights, 

HIGH PURPOSE OF THE WAR. 


“No thought of national aggrandizement tarnished the high purpose 
with which American standards were unfurled. It was a war unsought 
and patiently resisted, but when it came the American Government was 
ready. Its fleets were cleared for action, its armies were in the field, 
und the quick and signal triumph of its forces on land and sea bore tri- 
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bute to the courage of American soldiers and sailors and to the skill and 
foresight of Republican statesmanship. ‘To ten millions of the human 
race there was given ‘a new birth of freedom’ and to the American 
people a new and noble responsibility. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MKINLEY INDORSED. 


“We indorse the administration of William McKinley. Its acts have 
been established in wisdom and in patriotism, and at home and abroad 
it has distinctly elevated and extended the influence of the American 
nation, walking untried paths and assuming unforeseen responsibilities. 
President McKinley has been in every situation the true American pa- 
triot and the upright statesman, clear in vision, strong in judgment, 
firm in action, always inspiring and deserving the confidence of his 
countrymen. 

“In asking the American people to indorse this record and to renew 
their commission to the Republican party, we remind them of the fact 
that the menace to their prosperity has always resided in Democratic 
principles and no less in the general incapacity of the Democratic party 
to conduct public affairs. The prime essential of business prosperity 
‘is public confidence in the good sense of the Government and in its abil- 
ity to deal intelligently with each new problem of administration and 
legislation. That confidence the Democratic party has never earned. 
It is hopelessly inadequate and the country’s prosperity, when Demo- _ 
cratic success at the polls is announced, halts and ceases in anticipation: 
of Democratic blunders and failures. 


GOLD STANDARD INDORSED. 


“We renew our allegiance to the principle of the gold standard and 
declare our confidence in the wisdom of the legislation of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress by which the parity of all our money and the stability of our 
~urrency upon a gold basis have been secured. 

“We recognize that interest rates are a potent factor in produc- 
tion and business activity, and for the purpose of further equalizing and 
of further lowering the rates of interest we favor such monetary legis- 
lation as will enable the varying needs of the season and of all sections 
to be promptly met in order that trade may be evenly sustained, labor 
steadily employed and commerce enlarged. The volume of money in 
circulation was never so great per capita as it is to-day, 
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OPPOSITION TO FREE SILVER. 


“We declare our steadfast opposition to the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. No measure to that end could be considered which was 
without the support of the leading commercial countries of the world. 
However firmly Republican legislation may seem to have secured the 
country against the peril of base and discredited currency, the election) 
of a Democratic President could not fail to impair the country’s credit 
and to bring once more into question the intention of the American 
people to maintain upon the gold standard the parity of their money 
circulation. The Democratic party must be convinced that the Ameri- 
can people will never tolerate the Chicago platform. 


TRADE RESTRICTION OPPOSED. 


“We recognize the necessity and propriety of the honest co-operation 
of capital to meet new business conditions and especially to extend our 
rapidly increasing foreign trade, but we condemn all conspiracies and 
combinations intended to restrict business, to create monopolies, to 
limit production or to control prices, and favor such legislation as will 
effectively restrain and prevent all such abuses, protect and promote 
competition and secure the rights of producers, laborers and all who are 
engaged in industry and commerce. 


THE PROTECTION PRINCIPLE. 


“We renew our faith in the policy of protection to American labor. 
In that policy our industries have been established, diversified and main- 
tained. By protecting the home market, competition has been stimu- 
lated and production cheapened. Opportunity to the inventive genius 
of our people has been secured, and wages in every department of labor 
maintained at high rates, higher now than ever before, and always dis- 
tinguishing our working people in their better conditions of life from 
those of any competing country. Enjoying the blessings of the American 
common school, secure in the right of self-government and protected in 
the occupancy of their own markets, their constantly increasing knowl- 
edge and skill have enabled them finally to enter the markets of the 
world, 
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RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 


“We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so directed as to open 
our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce, 
in return for free foreign markets. In the further interest of American 
workmen we favor a more effective restriction of the immigration of 
cheap labor from foreign lands, the extension of opportunities of educa- 
tion for working children, the raising of the age limit for child labor, 
the protection of free labor as against contract, convict labor and an 
effective system of labor insurance. 


TO RESTORE THE FLAG TO THE SEA. 


“Our present dependence upon foreign shipping for nine-tenths of 
our foreign carrying is a great loss to the industry of this country. It 
is also a serious danger to our trade, for its sudden withdrawal in the 
event of European war would seriously cripple our expanding foreign 
commerce. The national defence and naval efficiency of this country, 
moreover, supply a compelling motive for legislation which will enable 
us to recover our former place among the trade-carrying fleets of the 
world. 


LIBERAL PENSIONS FAVORED. 


“The nation owes a debt of profound gratitude to the soldiers and 
sailors who have fought its battles, and it is the Government’s duty to 
provide for the survivors, and for the widows and orphans of those who 
have fallen in the country’s wars. The pension laws founded in this 
just sentiment should be liberal and should be liberally administered, 
and preference should be given wherever practicable with respect to 
employment in the public service to soldiers and sailors and to their 
widows and orphans. 


FITNESS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


“We commend the policy of the Republican party in maintaining 
the efficiency of the civil service. The Administration has acted wisely 
in its effort to secure for public service in Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippine Islands only those whose fitness has been determined by 

training and experience. We believe that employment in the public 
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service in those territories should be confined as far as practicable to 
their inhabitants. 
THE NEGRO VOTE. 


“It was the plain purpose of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prevent discrimination on account of race or color in regu- 
lating the elective franchise. Devices of State whether by statutory 
or Constitutional enactment to avoid the purpose of this amendment 
are revolutionary and should be condemned. 

“Public movements looking to a permanent improvement of the 
roads and highways of the country meet with our cordial approval, and 
we recommend this subject to the earnest consideration of the people 
and of the legislatures of the several States. 

“We favor the extension of the rural free-delivery service wherever 
its extension may be justified. In further pursuance of the constant 
policy of the Republican party to provide free homes in the public do- 
main, we recommend adequate national legislation to reclaim the arid 
lands of the United States, reserving control of the distribution of water 
for the irrigation of the respective States and Territories. 

“We favor home rule and the early admission to Statehood of the 
Territories of New Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


REDUCTION OF WAR TAXES. 


“The Dingley act, amended to provide sufficient revenue for the con- 
duct of the war, has so well performed its work that it has been possi- 
ble to reduce the war debt in the sum of $40,000,000. So ample are the 
Government’s revenues and so great is the public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of its obligations that its newly funded 2 per cent bonds sell at 
apremium. The country is now justified in expecting, and it will be the 


policy of the Republican party to bring about a reduction of the war 
taxes. 
AMERICAN CONTROL OF THE CANAL. 


“We favor the construction, ownership, control and protection of an 
Isthmian canal by the Government of the United States. New markets 
are necessary for the increasing surplus of our farm products. Every 
effort should be made to open and obtain new markets, especially in the 
Orient, and the Administration is warmly to be commended for its suc- 
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cessful effort to commit all trading and colonizing nations to the policy 
of the Open Door in China. 


NEW CABINET PLACE. 


“In the interest of our expanding commerce we recommend that Con- 
gress create a Department of Commerce and Industries in the charge of 
a Secretary with a seat in the Cabinet. | 

“The United States consular system should be reorganized under the 
supervision of this new department, upon a basis of appointment and 
tenure as will render it still more serviceable to the nation’s increasing 
trade. 

“The American Government must protect the person and property 
of every citizen wherever they are wrongfully violated or placed in peril. 


PRAISE FOR WOMEN’S HELP IN THE WAR. 


“We congratulate the women of America upon their splendid record 
of public service in the Volunteer Aid Association and as nurses in 
camp and hospital during the recent campaigns of our armies in the 
Eastern and Western Indies, and we appreciate their faithful coéper- 
ation in all works of education and industry. 


CONDUCT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


“President McKinley has conducted the foreign affairs of the United 
States with distinguished credit to the American people. In releasing 
us from the vexatious conditions of a European alliance for the govern- 
ment of Samca, his course is especially to be commended in securing 
to our undivided control the most important island of the Samoan group 
and the best harbor in the Southern Pacific. Every American interest 
has been safeguarded. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


“We commend the part taken by our Government in the Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague. We assert our steadfast adherence to the policy 
announced in the Monroe Doctrine. The provisions of The Hague Con- 
vention were wisely regarded when President McKinley tendered his 
friendly offices in the interest of peace between Great Britain and the 
South African republics. While the American Government must con- 
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tinue the policy prescribed by Washington, affirmed by every succeeding 
President and imposed upon us by The Hague Treaty, of non-interven- 
tion in European controversies, the American people earnestly hope 
that a way may soon be found, honorable alike to both contending 
parties, to terminate the strife between them. 

“We commend the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 


PHILIPPINES POLICY. 


“In accepting by the Treaty of Paris the just responsibilities of our 
victories in the Spanish war the President and the Senate won the un- 
doubted approval of the American people. No other course was possible 
than to destroy Spain’s sovereignty throughout the West Indies and in 
the Philippine Islands. 

“That course created our responsibility before the world, and with 
the unorganized population whom our intervention had freed from 
Spain to provide for the maintenance of law and order and for the estab- 
lishment of good government and for the performance of international 
obligations. Our authority could not be less than our responsibility, 
and wherever sovereign rights were extended it became the high duty 
of the Government to maintain its authority, to put down armed in- 
surrection and to confer the blessings of liberty and civilization upon 
all the rescued peoples. 


PLEDGES TO CUBA TO BE KEPT. 


“The largest measure of self-government consistent with their wel- 
fare and our duties shall be secured to them by law. ‘To Cuba inde- 
pendence and self-government were assured in the same voice by which 
war was declared, and to the letter, this pledge shall be performed. 

“The Republican party upon its history and upon this declaration 
of its principles and policies confidently invokes the considerate and 
approving judgment of the American people.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


It has devolved upon the Democratic party in this new crisis of the 
nation’s history to reaffirm the four cardinal truths of free government 
set forth by Jefferson, the great founder of the party, in the Declaration 
of Independence: 

That all men are created equal; 

That all men are endowed with certain unalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 

That governments are instituted among men to secure these rights; 

That governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

These four principles, upon which the Republic was founded and 
upon whose permanence the integrity of free government depends, stand 
in greater peril to-day than at any time since they were first declared. 
The party which has been in power since 1865—since the death of Lin- 
coln—has pursued a course, from that time to this, of uniform hostility 
to these fundamentals of republicanism in its true sense. That party 
has steadily led in the encroachment of the few, the rich, the favored, 
the exclusive, upon the declared rights of the common people. But only: 
within recent months have its leaders reached the summit of their arro- 
gance and dared openly to deny or condemn the principles they have long 
despised in secret. 

It is only since the last presidential election that the American people 
have heard the equality of men before the law denied by their leaders ; 
the inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, pro- 
nounced a fiction; the purpose of government openly stated to be the 
extension of trade and territory without regard to rights, and the consent 
of the governed as a prerequisite to just government sneered at in high 
places as an exploded fallacy. 

Never before, since the days when Hamilton was voicing his contempt 
for and distrust of the common people, have such sentiments found utter- 
ance upon American lips. Never before were the rights of the people in 
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such peril. For, while Hamilton and his fellow Federalists had power 
only to give verbal expression to their monarchical and plutocratic 
heresies, their successors, the imperialists of to-day, have been able and 
have dared to employ all the machinery of government, the army and 
navy, the power of the executive, the legislative function, and even the 
courts give force and effect to their damnable doctrines, both at home 
and abroad. 

Having control of both branches of the congress, as well as of the 
presidency, the Republican leaders have used the occasion of a war, 
begun upon the pretext of humanity, to establish a standing army of 
such proportions as to menace the liberties of the people. The nation 
having by the fortunes of war come into possession of alien territory 
in both the East and the West Indies, these conspirators have denied the 
right of citizenship and the protection of the Constitution to those natives 
who came willingly to our standards. Those who resisted are being 
pursued with fire and sword, American arms being employed in the prose- 
cution of an invasion wholly analogous to that which enlisted the fathers 
of this republic against the armies of King George III of England. The 
right has been claimed by Americans thus to enforce a government upon 
a liberty-loving people without the consent of the governed. The suc- 
cessor in the White House of Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln has 
sought to exercise monarchical rights over “subject colonies,” decreeing 
one form of government for Caucasians living under the American flag 
and another for Malays; republicanism for Americans in Florida and a 
. “benevolent despotism” for Americans in Porto Rico. 

“To me,” wrote Franklin in an often quoted letter to Lord Howe, 
touching England’s policy toward her colonies in America,—“To me 
it seems that neither the obtaining nor retaining any trade, how valuable 
soever, is an object for which men may justly spill each other’s blood ; 
that the true and sure means of extending and securing commerce are 
the goodness and cheapness of commodities, and that the profits of no 
trade can ever be equal to the expense of compelling it and holding it 
by fleets and armies. I consider this war against us, therefore, as both 
unjust and unwise, and I am persuaded that cool and dispassionate pos- 
terity will condemn to infamy those who advised it, and that even success 
will not save from some degree of dishonor those who voluntarily en- 
gaged to conduct it.” 

The American imperialists of 1900 do not shame to plead trade and 
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commerce in justification of their aggression in the Philippines or their 
denial of justice to the Porto Ricans.- | 

_An era of brutal aggression for the sake of wéalth seems to possess 
the earth. England, inspired by her own plutocrats and imperialists, 
is engaged in an unholy war to throttle the gallant republic of South 
Africa, giving to the Boers the same taste of “Anglo-Saxon civilization” 
that our imperialists are holding to the lips of the struggling Filipinos. 
And the patriots of both nations have had to hang their heads while 
Christendom pointed the finger of well-deserved scorn at the spectacle. 
For Americans who love their country the disgrace has been made more 
poignant by the undeniable sympathy and abettance accorded by their 
own chosen rulers to the enemies of a sister republic in distress. 

The conspiracy has spanned the ocean. In America, as in England, 
the cynical apothegm of Cecil Rhodes has become the new charter of 
rights: “The flag is a commercial asset.” With us militarism and 
plutocracy have all but abandoned pretense. The full malignity of their 
purpose now stands revealed. Wars of aggression in distant islands are 
to be but the prelude to a steady war of oppression at home. The stand- 
ing army raised to persecute the Filipinos is to be maintained to check 
the righteous protests of American labor against the despotism of 
monopoly and enforce the supremacy of organized wealth. Already 
in the Coeur d@’ Alenes this purpose has been disclosed. In partial 
return for the money with which his office was purchased, the President 
has been forced to send the army of the United States into a peaceful 
district, suspend the Constitution and substitute a ruthless martial order 

for the civil law. 

: In a hundred other ways less openly violent, but no less menacing 
to the popular liberties, the same power manifests itself with increasing 
poldness. The term of the incumbent administration has witnessed the 
subjugation of American industry to a new and insidious form of 
monopoly. The price of virtually all the staples of life has been removed 
‘from the domain of supply and demand and been made a creature of the 
greed or caprice of individuals who defy at once the protests of their 
victims and the law. 

The agents of these new giants of industry invade the halls of congress 
and fix the terms of legislation. Even the White House is not closed in 
their faces. Within a few mouths their power has had its most odious 
and most startling manifestation in the shameful spectacle of a President 
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of the United States publicly recanting his avowed principles upon a 
plain question of moral and constitutional right. 

Seeing these infamies practiced at home and abroad in the name of 
patriotism and the “old flag,” we realize what Dr. Johnson meant when 
he spoke of patriotism as “that last refuge of scoundrels.” The standard 
of the Republic has been used to stimulate the ‘war spirit” and mask the 
sinister purposes of its worst enemies. Greed for new territory and new 
wealth has justified any and all means by which they can be obtained. 
The lover of his country who has dared to call a halt to this headlong 
course has been denounced as “traitor” and “copperhead.” “Eivery- 
where,” said Sir Thomas Moore, describing a state of affairs not wholly 
unlike the present, “do I perceive a certain conspiracy of rich men seek- 
ing their private advantage under the name and pretext of the Common- 
wealth.” 

Happily for the Republic, the Democracy has been neither blind to 
these perils nor daunted by their magnitude. To the present situation 
the Party of the People brings the experience of a full century and the 
record of more than one victory over the power of monopoly and organ- 
ized greed. Itis a hundred years since Thomas J efferson, having aroused 
the friends of human rights and civil liberty, led them to victory at the 
polls. The American Democracy, thus organized into a party, lived upon 
the impetus given by its great founder until a new champion was found, 
in Andrew Jackson, to lead its hosts against a new enemy. The National 
Bank marshaled in aid of its gigantic monopoly a host of politicians, 
subsidized newspapers, financiers and wealthy men of business, as pow- 
erful, as arrogant and as contemptuous of popular rights as is the similar 
army which swarms to the support of the administration now in power. 


But the genius of Jefferson, reinforced by the courage and sagacity of - 


his great successor, once more sufficed to rally the hosts of the people. 
The contest which ensued was the bitterest known in American politics, 
but the result was never really in doubt. In the end the victory came, 
as it always must, to “human rights against inhuman greed.” In the 
message accompanying his veto of the National Bank act, President Jack- 
gon used these words which recur with startling force at this time: 

“Tn the full enjoyment of the gifts of heaven and the fruits of superior 
industry, economy and virtue, every man is equally entitled to protection 
by law; but when the law undertakes to add to these natural and just 
advantages artificial distinctions, to grant titles, gratuities and exclusive 
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privileges, to make the rich richer and the potent more powerful, the 
humble members of society—the farmers, mechanics and laborers—who 
have neither the time nor the means of Securing like favors to themselves, 
have a right to complain of the injustice of their government. There are 
no necessary evils in government. Its evils exist only in its abuses. 
If it would confine itself to equal protection, and, as heaven does its rain, 
Shower its favors alike on the high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
it would be an unqualified blessing.” 

The struggle has never ceased from that day to this—the struggle of 
the dollar for mastery over the man. Lincoln himself had it in mind 
when he warned the country of a “greater conflict” to follow the fall of 
black slavery, in which a new and no less hateful serfdom would menace 
the poor. It was during his first administration that he wrote: 

“Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from 
the power of the people. In my present position, I could scarcely be 
justified were I to omit raising a warning voice against this approach of 
returning despotism. It is not needed or fitting here that a general 
argument should be made in favor of popular institutions, but there is 
one point, with its connections, not so hackneyed as most others, to which 
Task a brief attention. It is the effort to place capital on an equal footing 
with, if not above, labor in the structure of government.” 

Thus the encroachments of the plutocracy upon the rights of the 
common people are not a new or an unreal danger. They have been 
recognized and combated from the beginnings of the Republic by its 
wisest and most patriotic leaders. That they are more real and more 
menacing to-day than ever before is a natural evolution of the years of 
Republican ascendency following the civil war. From that time until 
the present, the party of special privilege and plutocracy held undis- 
puted control of the federal government, virtually unbroken by the inter- 
regnum of false democracy under Grover Cleveland. 

During this period class legislation became the order of the day, 
and wealth not only sought favors from the government, but secured 
exemption from just burdens. When war taxes were to be reduced, the 
taxes bearing upon the rich were taken off first. The income tax was 
repealed in the face of protests even from the more conservative members 
of the ruling party. High duties were placed upon the necessities of life 
on the ground that infant industries required assistance, with the result 
that the owners of the aided industries grew rich, while home-owning 
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decreased and tenancy increased among the consumers. Railroads were 
constructed upon a plan which permitted watered stock, fictitious capi- 
talization and the over-issue of bonds, with the result that the patrons of 
the roads became the victims of extortionate rates and the manipulators 
of the roads became suddenly and enormously rich. 

All financial legislation was in the interest of bondholders and the 
creditor class. Government contracts were boldly altered to that end. 
In 1873, a change was made in the standard money, so wanton and 
indefensible that scarcely any public man connected with that outrage 
has been willing to admit it since, and every party convention for twenty- 
three years gave pledge for the restoration of the double standard. 

The Democracy forced the issue four years ago by taking a positive 
and unequivocal position in favor of the immediate restoration of 
bimetallism, without regard to the other nations, at the legal ratio. This 
action has had the happy effect of driving the false Democrats out of the 
party and forcing the Republicans to throw away duplicity and align 
themselves openly, where their leaders have always really stood,—with 
the British gold standard. There is no longer even a pretense in the 
camp of the plutocracy of intent to redeem the pledges of many years ~ 
and give effect to repeated promises to restore silver to its lawful place. 

Openly now, and without reserve, the Republican party is the party 
of the creditor class, at whatever cost to the common people. The people 
no longer figure in their plans or councils. Having taken another step 
toward the gold standard, and having provided for the substitution of 
bank notes for greenbacks, they now declare the money question settled ; 
but, as Mr. Bryan has pointed out, they have in reserve the withdrawal 
of the legal tender function from the silver dollar and the establishment 
of the branch bank, neither of which they now discuss, but both of which 
they will attempt as soon as they think it safe to do so. 

To meet these manifold perils the Democracy is better prepared than 
ever before because all the trust magnates, monopolists and false proph- 
ets have left its ranks and arrayed themselves openly with the enemy. 
More clearly than ever the issue is defined between the people and those 
who seek to oppress and exploit them. Monopoly, imperialism, special 
privilege and class legislation are the standards raised on one side; on the 
other the Democracy takes its stand, confident as ever in the virtue, the 
intelligence and the resistless power of the American people. 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


JAMES K. JONES 


Senator James K. Jones, of Arkansas, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee for several years, is a typical Southern statesman 
who does his constituents and his country loyal service. His home for 
many years has been in Washington, Hempstead county, although he 
was born in Marshall county, Mississippi, September 29, 1839. His fa- 
ther was a rich planter of the old Arkansas aristocracy who knew the 
value of learning and saw to it that his son had a thorough classical edu- 
cation. 

When the Civil War began young Jones had finished his education 
and was a sturdy young planter of twenty-two years of age. He might 
have been an officer as so many of the neighboring young men of the 
same circle of society were, but he enlisted as a private and served with 
courage, although on the losing side, till the end of the war. After 
peace returned to the Nation he lived on his own plantation till 1873, 
when having read law and commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion, he was elected to the State Senate of Arkansas. He was a mem- 
ber of that body when the constitutional convention of 1874 was called 
to consider the necessary “reconstruction” measures. He was elected 
and re-elected under the new government, and in 1877 was elected presi- 
dent of the State Senate. 

It was in 1881 that Senator Jones entered national politics, being 
elected to the Forty-seventh Congress as a member of the House of 
Representatives. He was re-elected to the next two Congresses, only to 
be promoted thence to a seat in the Senate. He was elected to the latter 
body by the Legislature of his State as a Democrat to succeed James D. 
Walker, taking his seat March 4, 1885. Re-elected twice since that 
time, his term of service will expire in 1903. 

Senator Jones became most conspicuous to the country at large 
when in 1896 as Chairman of the Democratic National Committee he 
managed the remarkable campaign for the presidency made by William 
J.Bryan. In this capacity of course he became well known to every one 
of the party leaders and workers, as well as to hosts of others, north as 
well as south. Earnest in the cause which he supported, he became 
one of the poplar national figures and there was a general sentiment 
of approval when his party adherents learned that he was to conduct 
the campaign of 1900 for the Democratic ticket. 


JAMES K. JONES 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ARKANSAS 


DAVIDMBENNE Giga Lee 


David Bennett Hill was born on August 20, 1843, in the little village 
of Havana, in Chemung (now Schuyler) County, New York. He was 
essentially a man of the people. His father was a house carpenter in 
humble circumstances. Nevertheless, out of his savings he was enabled 
to give his son a fair education, not only at the common schools, but at the 
academy of his native place. Young David then entered a lawyer’s office 
in the same village, where he made fires, swept out the office, and dusted 
the books of his employer, occupying such leisure as was left him in weed- 
ing his mother’s garden, and tending to the household “chores.” Ever 
willing and obliging, he attracted the favorable attention of Mr. Hart, a 
lawyer from Elmira. 

“My lad,” said Hart, “come down with me to Elmira, and I will make 
you a lawyer from my office.” He went, and two years later, when he 
was scarcely twenty-one years of age, was admitted to the bar. 

He had political aspirations, and threw himself heart and soul into 
the work of the Democratic party at Elmira. Before he had been six 
months in practice, he was elected city attorney. In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed delegate to the Democratic State Convention, thereafter attend- 
ing every suceeding convention, being president of the body in 1877 and 
1881. In 1870-71 he was in the State Legislature. One of his first acts 
in the Albany Assembly was to introduce a bill advocating the abolition 
of contract labor in State prisons. The idea was not popular in 1870. 
It was thought by many to savor of demagoguery, and the bill ¢ame to an 
untimely end, But fourteen years later, when Mr. Hill was Lieutenant- 
Governor, it was his hand that held the gavel of the president of the Sen- 
ate that gave the death-blow to the convict-labor system in New York 
State. In 1876 he was delegate to the National Convention that nom- 
inated Mr. Tilden, and was one of the most ardent champions of the Sage 
of Greystone. , 

In 1882 he was elected Mayor of Elmira. He was Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of New York under Cleveland in 1884 and upon Cleveland’s resigna- 
tion to assume the dignity of President, Mr. Hill became Governor for the 
unexpired term. In 1885 and again in 1888 he was re-elected for the full 
term of three years. In 1891 he was elected to the United States Senate 
his term expiring March 8, 1897. : 


DAVID BENNETT HILL 
EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 


ARTHUR PUE GORMAN 


Arthur Pue Gorman, of Laurel, was born in Howard County, Mary- 
land, March 11, 1839. On his father’s side he comes of Irish Presby- 
terian stock. Peter Gorman was a power in politics, though refusing 
to accept any office for himself. He became identified with the Douglas 
Democracy as one of its leaders in Maryland. Young Arthur received a 
meagre education at. the public schools and at the age of thirteen his 
father had him appointed a page in the United States Senate. Here 
the ready intelligence and quick wit of the boy attracted the attention of 
Stephen A. Douglas, who made him his protége. Under the guidance of 
this able statesman, Gorman learned his first lessons in politics and 
statecraft. He continued in the service of the Senate until 1866, at 
which time he was postmaster. He left Washington at that time to be- 
come collector of internal revenue for the fifth district of Maryland. 
In June, 1869, he was made director of the Chesepeake and Ohio Canal 
company, rising to be president in 1872. Meanwhile, in November, 1869, 
he had been elected to the Maryland Legislature as a Democrat. He was 
re-elected in 1871 and chosen Speaker of the House. In 1875 he was 
transferred to the State Senate, where he served for four years. In 1880 
he reached what had long been the goal of his ambition. He was sent 
back to the Senate of the United States, not this time as a page, but as a 
full-fledged Senator from Maryland. He has remained there ever since. 

Mr. Gorman is one of the most notable figures in the Senate. It was 
he who engineered and manoeuvered the opposing forces against the 
Lodge Bill. When a few years ago his old home near Laurel was burned, 
the flames fed upon one of the most complete and valuable historical and 
political libraries in the country. It then developed that when this 
much-sought-for man fled from Washington to the seclusion of his coun- 
try home he was devoting himself to his books and to his family with the 
same enthusiasm that he gave to his political work. 

Mr. Gorman’s domestic life has been a peculiarly happy one. His 
wife was Mrs. Hattie D. Schwartz when he married her. They have 
Six children. 


ARTHUR PUE GORMAN 
EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MARYLAND 


WILLIAM J. STONE 


William J. Stone, ex-Governor of Missouri, was born in Kentucky, 
fifty-one years ago. He is tall, lank, and strikingly like Henry Clay in 
appearance, manner and training. He has served three terms as a Rep- 
resentative in Congress and for four years he was Governor of Missouri, 
the greatest Democratic State of the union. 

In his earlier days, soon after graduating from the Missouri Univer- 
sity, he served part of a term, after election by the people, as prosecuting 
attorney of Vernon county, Mo., the county seat of which, his home 
town, is Nevada. The office was worth about $250 a year and carried 
with it a great deal of hard work. He soon discovered that there was 
more money fighting the State than there was in fighting for it, so he 
resigned and began taking the other side of cases that came to court. 
He soon grew into a good country practice, and in time became a suc- 
cessful and forceful practitioner along the whole gamut of the law. 
This gave him local fame, which he finally utilized to get a nomination 
for Congress. He was elected and twice re-elected, and gave at Wash- 
ington the usual service of a country member. He was not especially 
taken with service in Congress and voluntarily gave up a third nomina- 
tion to stand for Governor. 

Mr. Stone has taken a strong, independent stand against machine 
politics and has consequently won the respect and admiration of his 
State. When a candidate for the gubernatorial nomination he was 
courageous enough to stand firm against the efforts of the “machine” 
managers in St. Louis to command a large local campaign contribution 
from him and to compel a promise that he would yield all the local offi- 
ces to their selection. Nevertheless he rocognized that the party work- 
ers who helped him should be recognized, and once elected he gave offi- 
ces to some of the very men to whom he had refused to bind himself prior 
to the nomination. 

In the Democratic National Convention of 1896 and the campaign 
that followed it he was one of the most energetic and effective workers 
in the national committee of which he is a member, and his services are 
highly prized by his fellow Democrats. In a-State such as Missouri it 
is a distinction indeed to be the leading Democrat of all, and yet un- 
doubtedly that is the position that would be ascribed to Mr. Stone if his 
fellow citizens of that commonwealth were to make such a comparison. 


WILLIAM J. STONE 
EX-GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI 


JAMES DANIEL RICHARDSON 


James Daniel Richardson, of Murfreesboro, was born in Rutherford 
county, Tenn., March 10, 1843. He attended the country schools as a 
child and was at Franklin College, near Nashville, when the war began. 
At the age of eighteen he entered the Confederate army as a private, 
leaving college before he graduated. He served four years in the army, 
the first year as a private, the remaining three as adjutant of the Forty- 
fifth Tennessee Infantry. One of his arms was permanently disabled at 
the battle of Atlanta. 

When the war was ended he read law and began its practice in Janu- 
ary, 1876, at Murfreesboro. He naturally drifted into politics. He was 
soon conspicuous in his community, and was elected in 1871 to the lower 
house of the Tennessee Legislature, and although but twenty-eight 
years of age, he enjoyed the unusual distinction of being elected to the 
Speakership. The next two years he served in the State Senate. He 
was a delegate to the St. Louis Democratic convention in 1876, and to the 
Chicago Democratic convention in 1896, when he was temporary chair- 
man. Owing to Permanent Chairman White’s illness he presided much 
of the time in that officer’s stead. He was first elected to the Forty-ninth 
Congress, has served in all subsequent Congresses and has been elected to 
the next. 

When the Democratic representatives in Congress several years ago 
took the stand that Spanish oppression in the western hemisphere should 
cease, Richardson’s speech was one of such eloquence and force as to 
attract wide attention. 

Mr. Richardson has accomplished a serious historical work in his 
“Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” a task entrusted to him by 
Congress. It is a superb compilation of all public Presidential docu- 
ments, and constitutes a history of this country and its marvelous expan- 
sion from the standpoint of the nation’s various executives. In its index- 
ing, in its commentaries and explanations, Mr. Richardson has performed 
a difficult task most creditably from the view point of a historian and 
litterateur. It will endure as a valuable contribution to historical litera- 
ture and as a reference for students of the world. 

Mr. Richardson is a thirty-third degree Mason, and has been Grand 
Master of Tennessee, Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter, Royal 


Arch Masons, and Inspector-General of the Ancient and Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite of that State. 


JAMES D. RICHARDSON 
TENNESSEE 


JOHN WARWICK DANIEL 


John Warwick Daniel, of Virginia, was born in Lynchburg, Camp- 
bell county, Va., September 5, 1842. He was educated in private schools, 
Lynchburg College, and Dr. Gessner Harrison’s University School. He 
entered the Confederate army as a second lieutenant in the “Stonewall 
Brigade” in May, 1861, and became major and chief of staff of General 
Jubal A. Early, as which he served until crippled in the Wilderness, 
May 6, 1864. 

After the war he studied law in the University of Virginia in 1865-66, 
and practiced law with his father, the late Judge William Daniel Jr. 
of the Virginia Supreme Court, until his death in 1873. He has been 
created Doctor of Laws by Washington and Lee University and by Michi- 
gan University. 

Senator Daniel began his political career as a member of the Vir: 
ginia House, where he served from 1869 to 1872, and continued it in 
the Virginia Senate from 1875 to 1881. In 1881 he received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor, but was defeated by W. E. Cameron, 
“readjuster,” and returned to law practice. He was elected to the House 
of Representatives of the forty-ninth Congress in 1884. He was elected 
to the United States Senate as a Democrat, to succeed William Mahone, 
and took his seat March 4, 1887. He was unanimously re-elected in 
December, 1891, and unanimously re-elected for the third time, Decem- 
ber, 1897. His term of service will expire March 3, 1905. 

Senator Daniel is the author of “Daniel on Attachments” and “Daniel 
on Negotiable Instruments.” He is one of the most distinguished-looking 
men in the Senate. Of medium height, with straight, square shoulders, 
heavy, black waving hair, piercing black eyes and a clear cut classical 
face, he presents a striking figure. He is one of the free silver leaders 
and a man of great influence. He is a ready debater, and because of 
his impressive, eloquent oratory is in great request as a public speaker. 

During the Democratic convention of 1896 in Chicago, which resulted 
in the nomination of Mr. Bryan for the presidency, Senator Daniel was a 
commanding figure. He presided much of the time and made one of the 
most striking speeches. In the Senate he fought for American inter- 
vention in Cuban affairs and always has stood for movements looking 
toward the freedom of oppressed countries, 


JOHN W. DANIEL 7 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA 


GEORGE GRAHAM VEST 


The famous Senator from Missouri, whose name is known to every 
student of national affairs, was born at Frankfort, Kentucky, Decem- 
ber 6, 1830. Center Coliege, in Danville, Kentucky, is noteworthy for 
the eminent men who have been educated there, and Senator Vest is 
not the least of the long list. Among them may be named forty-four 
college professors, twenty-six Congressmen, four United States Sena- 
tors, seven Governors, two Vice-Presidents of the United States, one 
Justice of the Supreme Court, forty-nine editors and thirty-nine Circuit 
Judges. Finishing his college course, Mr, Vest entered the Law De- 
partment of Transylvania University, at Lexington, Kentucky, and 
graduated there in 1853. 

About the time he finished his law studies, Mr. Vest married Miss 
Sallie Sneed, of Kentucky, and in 1853 they set out for California, with 
never a thought of becoming residents of the Mississippi valley. The 
lumbering vehicle in which they traveled was not in good condition, and 
a breakdown occurred at a small village, one of the quaint, ugly, irregu- 
lar ante-bellum settlements of the new Southwest. The place was 
Georgetown, Missouri, and there it was that young Mr. and Mrs. Vest 
found themselves at the mercy of a broken wheel. While the stage pas- 
sengers were thus awkwardly waiting, an old negro approached the 
young lawyer and asked his assistance. -The black man explained that 
he had a son who was accused of murder. Feeling against the boy was 
very strong, and the father pleaded with the traveling attorney to stop 
and lend his assistance. Mr. Vest concluded to allow the stage to pro- 
ceed while he undertook the task of helping the negro and his boy. 
When the trial was over the boy was acquitted. A mob was speedily 
formed, the young fellow was taken from the jail, and in a little while 
he was dead. 

Because of his connection with this case Vest was not particularly 
popular, and for this reason, as much as any other, he concluded to be- 
come a Missourian and stand his ground. At once he began to secure 
a following, and in a short time was rated as one of the important law- 
yers of the section in which he lived. He was a Presidential elector on 
the Democratic ticket in 1860, a member of the Missouri House of Rep- 
resentatives at the same time, and three years a member of the Confed- 
erate Congress, serving in both houses. He was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1879, and has been thrice re-elected. His term will 
expire in 1903. 


GEORGE G. VEST 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MISSOURI 


RICHARD CROKER 


The man who perhaps better than any other in the United States 
stands to his enemies as the embodiment of political bossism and to his 
friends as the personification of good faith and genuine loyalty is Rich- 
ard Croker, leader of Tammany Hall. He was born in Ireland in 1840, 
coming to America with his parents when he was eleven years old. Set- 
tling in New York at once, he has grown to manhood and power in that 
city, gaining his strong political influence by the force of his own per- 
sonality. He has been in turn a mechanic in a machine shop, the leader 
of a famous “gang” of street roughs and a leader in ward politics. He 
finally became an alderman, since which time he has never had any 
known business or interest except politics and office holding. The only 
exception is that in the last few years he has acquired an interest in a 
real estate firm in New York, and even more recently has become heav- 
ily interested in a valuable stable of race horses and in various city con- 
cessions and trusts in New York. 

Such schooling as Richard Croker has had, he got in one of the public 
schools of New York, leaving it at an early age to begin the battle of life 
for himself. This was in 1856. His first situation was that of choreboy 
to a railway shop force at $2 a week. As he grew older and stronger he 
became first a leader of the“Fourthavenue tunnel gang,” and then a local 
leader in ward politics. Finally he aspired to be an alderman, was 
granted the nomination and was elected. Once in a political street fight 
a man was killed, and Croker was tried for the crime. He refused to 
testify, but the jury disagreed and ultimately he was discharged. Later 
the man who was guilty confessed on his death bed. . 

Mr. Croker has held the offices of alderman, coroner, fire commis- 
sioner and city chamberlain in New York, the latter office paying a sal- 
ary of $25,000 a year. His leadership of Tammany Hall, the great 
municipal organization of New York Democrats, whose influence rami- 
fies through city, county, state and national affairs, began with the 
death of John Kelly, his predecessor. He has extended and magnified 
the power of the place until to-day he has to be reckoned with in every 
political move contemplated by his party. 


RICHARD CROKER 


NEW YORK 


JOSEPH GC. S. BEACKBURN 


Senator Joseph Clay Stiles Blackburn, of Kentucky, is one of the 
sturdy Democrats of that commonwealth where pioneers made glorious 
history and fought their way against the savages. He is a native of the 
State he serves, and is a typical Kentuckian in manners and looks, a 
popular man among all parties and all parts of the State, and worthy 
of the honors which have been granted him. 

He was born in Woodford County, October 1, 1838, and gaining his 
education in village schools as a boy, went next to Sayres Institute at 
Frankfort, and finally completed his studies by attending Center Col- 
lege at Danville, Ky., from which he graduated in 1857 when he was 
nineteen years of age. Studying law under the direction of George B. 
Kincaid, of Lexington, he was admitted to the bar in 1858. At first he 
chose Chicago for his place of residence, and removing to that rising city 
he practiced his profession there until 1861, when the outbreak of the 
Civil War interrupted his quiet life. Returning to his native county 
he entered the Confederate army and served until tne end of the war, 
making a creditable record as a soldier for himself. 

When the war ended Mr. Blackburn, then twenty-seven years old, 
resumed the practice of law, but this time in his home State. He rose 
in his profession and in the political circles which he entered, and in 
1871 was elected a member of the Kentucky Legislature, in which he 
served for two terms, or four years. In 1874 he was elected to the 
House of Representatives as a Democrat, and by successive re-elections 
served in Congress until 1885. In that year he was elected United 
States Senator to succeed John S. Williams, and in 1891 he was re- 
elected, making a service in the Senate at the close of the second term 
in 1897, of twelve years, At the end of that time the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture went into what is known in politics as a “deadlock,” and although 
Senator Blackburn came within two votes of being chosen, there was 
no election that year. In January, 1900, however, his name was again 
submitted, and he was elected once more as United States Senator to 
succeed William Lindsay. Senator Blackburn is a pronounced Silver 
Democrat, in full sympathy with his party, and is recognized as one of 
the party leaders. Kentuckians have more than once considered sub- 
mitting his name as a Presidential candidate. 
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JOHN T. MORGAN 


The venerable and influential senior Senator from Alabama, recog- 
nized in all parties as one of the most able and powerful members of 
that body, has been conspicuous for public service in his State and in 
the United States for many years. He was born at Athens, Tennessee, 
June 20, 1824, and received an academic education, chiefiy in Alabama, 
where he removed when a boy of nine years of age. Since then Selma 
has been his place of residence. He studied law, was admitted to the 
bar in 1845, and whenever in private life has practiced his profession 
since that time. 

Mr. Morgan began his political career as a young man and in 1860 
was a Presidential elector, voting for Breckinridge and Lane. The 
next year he was a delegate from Dallas County to the State conven- 
tion, which passed the ordinance of secession. Willing to fight for the 
cause he supported, he enlisted as a private in Company I, Cahaba 
Rifles. When that company was assigned to the Fifth Alabama regi- 
ment, under Colonel Robert E. Rodes, he was elected major and after- 
wards lieutenant-colonel of that regiment. He was commissioned in 
1862 as colonel and raised the Fifty-first Alabama regiment. The next 
year he was appointed a brigadier-general and assigned to a brigade in 
Virginia, but soon resigned to join his regiment, whose colonel had 
been killed in battle. Later in the same year he was again appointed 
brigadier-general and assigned to an Alabama brigade which included 
his old regiment. 

At the close of the war General Morgan resumed the practice of his 
profession at Selma and stood high among the lawyers of the State. He 
was chosen a Presidential elector-at-large for Alabama in 1876, and 
voted for Tilden and Hendricks. The same year he was elected to the 
United States Senate to succeed George Goldthwaite, taking his seat 
March 5, 1877. He was re-elected in 1882, 1888 and 1894, his present 
term of service therefore expiring March 8, 1901. 

In the summer of 1897, Senator Morgan made a journey to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, remaining there several weeks and visiting all parts of 
the archipelago. Having informed himself fully concerning all the af- 
fairs of the islands his knowledge was of great value to his fellow Sen- 
ators when Congress reassembled. As a natural consequence he was 
appointed a member of the commission to prepare a system of laws for 


Hawaii. He is a Democrat of the old school and warmly admired by 
his colleagues. 
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UNITED STATES 


BENJAMIN RYAN TILLMAN 


Benjamin Ryan Tillman, the famous radical of Trenton, was born on 
his father’s plantation in Edgefield County, South Carolina, August 11, 
1847. During the war he was attending an academy at Bethany. His 
elder brothers in the field wrote to encourage him to make the best of 
his opportunities, for the war might prove of such duration as to rob him 
of educational advantages, did he quit school to join the army. The 
boy’s craving for learning and his desire to enter the Confederate army 
drove him to the woods at night to study his Greek and Latin by the 
flaring light of a pine knot torch in order to hasten his education. One 
night the heat of the torch caused an injury to his left eye, which resulted 
in a severe illness lasting two years. When he finally recovered the war 
was over and the eye was blind. 

In 1867 he removed to Florida, where a year later he married Miss 
Starke. He helped in the election of Wade Hampton, and was captain 
of the Edgefield Hussars, where he acquired his title of captain. 

Mr. Tillman was a farmer and took no active part in polities till 1886, 
when he began the agitation for industrial and technical education which 
culminated in the establishment of the Clemson Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Fort Hill. The boldness of his utterances startled the 
conservatives and a war of denunciation was begun against the innovator, 
who was contemptuously styled the “Agricultural Moses.” He accepted 
the title and wrote a brilliant series of letters to the Charleston News 
and Courier. The farmers read them eagerly and he was put forward 
by them as a candidate for Governor in 1890. After an exciting and 
heated canvass he was elected as a Democrat. This was his first political 
office and he was re-elected in 1892 by an overwhelming vote. His term 
as Governor was signalized by the passage of the dispensary law for the 
control of the liquor traffic by the State and by the establishment of an- 
other college, the Winthrop Normal and Industrial College for Women 
at Rock Hill, He entered the race for the Senate against General Butler 
and was elected by a vote of 131 to 21. His term of service will expire 
March 38, 1901. 
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BENJAMIN RYAN TILLMAN 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 


FRANCIS MARION COCKRELL 


The distinguished Senator from Warrensburg, Missouri, is a Mis- 
sourian by birth, having been born in Johnson County, October 1, 1834. 
He is almost the last of the famous group that was for years the chief 
part of American official life. There were Conkling, Blaine, Bayard, 
Thurman, Voorhees, Beck, Vest, Vance, Hamlin, Morrill, Ingalls and 
David Davis, most of them now dead, Ingalls out of politics, and Vest 
announcing his retirement at the expiration of his present term. 

Francis Marion Cockrell received his early education in the common 
schocls of the county in which he was born, and his collegiate instruc- 
tion in Chapel Hill College, Lafayette County, Missouri. He graduated 
from that institution in July, 1853, and like so many others of our great- 
est public men is thus a product of what some lightly term “the cornfield 
college.” These institutions with small material equipment and small 
endowment are scattered all over this broad land, training the minds 
of young men and women who would find the great and expensive insti- 
tutions of more pretension quite out of their reach. With not many 
students to instruct, the professors are able to come close to them and 
teach them by contact and association to a degree that is not possible 
in the great seats of learning. From such a school as this, then, of the 
sort that is still doing so much for the cause of American education, 
young Cockrell graduated. 

The young man decided to make the law his profession, and com- 
pleting the necessary studies as rapidly as possible he was admitted to 
the bar and has pursued the career chosen consistently ever since. He 
had never held any office prior to his election to Congress. It is the 
proudest sort of a proof that he was an eminent lawyer of high standing 
in his State that he could thus be elected to the United States Senate 
without going through the preliminary steps that are so generally found 
necessary. There was no succession of State Legislature and other of- 
fice for him. He was wanted at once for the higher office and he re- 
sponded to the eall. 

Mr. Cockrell was elected to the Senate as a Democrat, with which 
party he had always identified himself, to succeed Carl Schurz, Inde- 
pendent Republican, taking his seat March 4, 1875. He was re-elected 
in 1881, 1887, 1893 and 1899, so that the end of his present term in 1905 
will mark the close of thirty years of continuous service, 
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JOSEPH W. BAILEY 


The Honorable Joseph W. Bailey of Texas, is one of the best-known 
members of the National House of Representatives, in which he has 
been recognized as one of the leaders of the Democratic party almost 
from the time of his entrance into Congress. 

Mr. Bailey is a genuine and a typical Southerner, with all the ad- 
mirable qualities that multiply under the Southern skies. He was born 
in Copiah County, Mississippi, October 6, 1863, when the War of the 
Rebellion was at its height, and, living the life of the young man of that 
region, he was educated in the neighborhood schools and academies, 
read law in an office near home, and was admitted to the bar in 1883 
when but twenty years of age. The next year he entered national poli- 
tics in the service of the Democratic party, with which his lot was cast, 
as a district elector on the Cleveland and Hendricks ticket, which was 
the winner in the national campaign of that year. Mississippi, though 
his native State, did not seem to the young lawyer to offer the oppor- 
tunities for advancement and prosperity that might be found in a newer 
commonwealth. In 1885, therefore, Mr. Bailey removed to Texas, that 
largest of all our American States, with its romantic and inspiring his- 
tory, its varied products, its great areas of fertile soil, and all the quali- 
ties that promise leadership in material affairs. To him Texas was 
opportunity, and to Texas he went. 

The city of Gainesville is in the extreme northern part of the State, 
adjacent to the boundary of Indian Territory. It offered an excellent 
field for the practice of law and the entrance into polities. In both Mr, 
Bailey was highly successful. Identifying himself with his party he 
threw his energies into the campaigns that followed, and in 1888 was 
honored by being made one of the electors-at-large for the State to vote 
for Mr. Cleveland, who was that year defeated for re-election by Mr. 
Harrison. Mr. Bailey was elected to the Fifty-second Congress in 1890 
as a member of the national House of Representatives, and has been 
re-elected in all successive elections since that time. At once takine a 
prominent position in the House, he has held it, and is one of the Ae 
knowledged leaders of his party. He is a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee and of the Committee on Rules. ; 


JOSEPH W. BAILEY 
TEXAS 


BENJAMIN F. SHIVELEY 


Benjamin F. Shiveley, of South Bend, Indiana, was born in St. Joseph 
County, Indiana, March 20, 1857. His early life was spent on a farm and 
he acquired the rudiments of his education in the common schools. He 
left the farm while still a mere youth, entered the Indiana Normal 
School at Valparaiso, and after a systematic course of study in that in- 
stitution, he took up teaching, to which he devoted five years. In 1880 
he settled in South Bend, where he was offered the editorship of the 
“Industrial Era,” a newspaper devoted to the interests of the Greenback 
movement. In this way he got into politics, and went to Congress as 
the successor of W. H. Calkins, who resigned to campaign for the gover- 
norship. At that time Mr. Shiveley was only twenty-seven years old, 
and the youngest member of the House of Representatives. 

At the end of his term Mr. Shiveley entered the Law School of the 
University of Michigan and graduated with the class of 1886. In the 
fall following his graduation, he was elected to Congress, this time for 
afullterm. As a Congressman he served as a member of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. In the Fifty-first Congress he 
was a member of the Ways and Means Committee and was also a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Indian Depredation Claims. 

Mr. Shiveley measures more than six feet in height, is a man of im- 
posing physique, and has both a striking and a handsome countenance. 
He is a born orator, and is considered one of the most convincing and 
eloquent stump speakers in the State. Altogether Mr. Shiveley was 
elected to Congress four times by the people of his district. In 1892, 
which ended his last term as a representative from Indiana, he wrote 
an open letter to his constituents in which he announced that it was his 
intention to retire from public life and to accept no more nominations, 
The idol of the Democrats and the Greenback element as he was, Mr. 
Shiveley undoubtedly could have been re-elected by an increased ma- 
jority if he had not persisted in his choice to remain in private life and 
continue his legal practice. In spite of repeatedly refusing nomina- 
tions to office since that time, he has always been liberal with his ser- 
vices in the cause of Democracy and in every campaign has been in great 
demand as a stump speaker. His Indiana constituents consider him 
an ideal candidate for the Vice-Presidency on the ticket with Mr. Bryan, 
and his name attracted favorable comment prior to the assembling of 
the Kansas City conventien. 


BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY 


INDIANA 


GEORGE FREDERICK WILLIAMS 


The eminent Massachusetts Democrat, who is best known as George 
Fred. Williams, has been an interesting figure in American national pol- 
itics for a number of years. He was born in 1851 in Germany, but was 
brought to America by his parents, who were both Germans, when but 
an infant. His father, who was a sailor, lost his life at sea when the 
boy was but ten years old, but left his family well provided for. Inthe 
panic of 1873 Mrs. Williams lost all her property, so that the young 
man had to complete his education by working his way through the 
schools he attended after that time. Mr. Williams is a highly-educated 
man, having studied at Dartmouth College, Heidelberg, Berlin and 
other European Universities. He got his law education with the money 
he saved from teaching school. 

The home of the Williams family was at Dedham, Massachusetts, 
and, favorably known as he was there, young Williams soon had a good 
practice. At the time of the Bussey bridge disaster he settled many 
of the claims with the railway, and is said to have cleared $25,000 in the 
cases resulting. Soon after his admission to the bar he began to inter- 
est himself in politics. Until 1884 he was a Republican, but left that 
party on the nomination of Blaine for the Presidency. He became a 
“Mugwump,” was a member of the Independent Convention in New 
York that endorsed Grover Cleveland, and was prominent in the Massa- 
chusetts campaign which followed. He was elected to Congress, and in 
1896, as the Democratic candidate for the governorship of Massa- 
chusetts, made a good fight against impossible odds, 

As a speaker Mr. Williams has few superiors. He was an important 
factor in the Democratic National Convention of 1896, being particu- 
larly conspicuous as a pronounced advocate of free silver coinage in a 
region of the East where such advocates in high places were far from 
numerous. Ever since the election of President McKinley in 1896 Mr. 
Williams has devoted himself and all his energies to the cause of silver, 
in his home State and elsewhere, bringing to the work an indefatiga- 
bility which never knows what it is to be tired. In the recent Demo- 
cratic Convention in Kansas City he was no less prominent, being 
recognized as one of the intimate friends and personal representatives 
of Mr. Bryan. 


GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN R. McLEAN 


John R. McLean was born in Cincinnati, September 17, 1848. He 
was the ordinary public school boy, fond of athletics and ready at all 
times to protect himself. His prowess as a baseball player was wide- 
spread, and he did much to put the game on its present substantial 
footing, being a member of the famous Red Stocking team. Completing 
his education in the public schools, he went to Harvard College and 
thence to Germany, where he took up the study of foreign languages. 
Returning to Cincinnati, he took service under his father and his busi- 
ness partner, James J. Faran, in the office of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
There was nothing of the fop about the boy, and when his father, Wash- 
ington McLean, made him the office boy, he acquiesced in his decision, 
and performed all the menial duties assigned him. His father had old- 
fashioned ideas as to the bringing up of youth, and he exercised them 
in his son John’s case to the fullest bent. 

In 1873 his father sold him a half interest in the paper. He did not 
give it to him, as many fathers would have done. The far-seeing elder 
wanted to further inculcate business ideas into the young man’s head. 
For eight years Mr. McLean worked and saved until he had discharged 
his obligations. In 1881 he purchased the interest of Mr. Faran and 
became sole owner of the Enquirer. Mr. McLean began his manage- 
ment of the paper by making himself thoroughly familiar with every 
branch of the business in his establishment. His first experience was 
with the publication department, of which he took the charge, and while 
conducting that, made himself acquainted with the composing, press, 
mailing and other departments, 

Mr. McLean was among the first of large employers of labor to ree- 
ognize workingmen’s unions, and in every department of his plant none 
but members of such organizations are hired.. Mr. McLean is an en- 
thusidstic humanitarian and philanthropist, with a genuine sympathy 
for those who cannot help themselves and a hearty dislike for those 
who can help themselves but who will not. 

In 1898 Mr. McLean was nominated for Governor of his State on the 
Democratic ticket, but after a heated contest was defeated. Of late 
years he has made his home in Washington. 
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CARTER HENRY HARRISON 


Carter H. Harrison, mayor of Chicago, was born April 30, 1860, in 
Chicago, Illinois. When he was thirteen years of age he and the other 
Harrison children went with their mother to Germany, where Carter 
and his brother entered the Heidelberg Gymnasium. For some reason 
the boys did not fancy Heidelberg over much, and after ten months’ 
stay there the family traveled for a summer through Southern France, 
the Tyrol and Switzerland, after which the boys enter ed the gymnasium 
at Altenburg. Young Harrison spent three years there, and upon his 
return to Chicago entered the Jesuit College of St. Ignatius, from which 
he graduated in 1881 with honors. Thence he went to New Haven, 
where he took the course in the College of Law of Yale University and 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Laws 

After a brief season of travel he came back to Chicago, and began 
the practice of law, having been admitted to the bar as soon as he 
arrived. From that time on he was his father’s legal adviser. In 1888 
Mr. Harrison and his brother, William Preston Harrison, formed a part- 
nership in the real estate business, in which they continued until Carter 
H. Harrison, senior, bought the Chicago Times. He placed his sons in 
charge of it, and during their administration it was raised from a 
declining state to become one of the leading journals of America. After 
his father’s shocking death at the hands of an assassin in 1893, Mr. 
Harrison went abroad with his family and spent many months in 
traveling over Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The public career of Mr. Harrison was resumed when, in the spring 
of 1897, he became a candidate for the mayoralty of Chicago, and was 
elected triumphantly as a Democrat, the second of his name to hold 
that high office. His term as Mayor was made noteworthy by the sturdy 
fight made by the public press and the people of Chicago against a 
succession of ordinances frankly denominated as “boodle” measures, 
in the interest of city franchise-holders. The struggle was carried into 
the State Legislature. In every effort the Mayor was recognized as the 
leader of the forces arrayed in the genuine interests of the city, and 
his influence in the city council was powerful in saving the day. In 
recognition of his work he was re-elected in April, 1899, by a largely 
increased majority. Only his refusal to be a candidate could have pre- 
vented his nomination for the Governorship of Tlinois by his party, 


and he has been prominently mentioned as a possible candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency. 
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JOHN] E. ALTGELD 


John P. Altgeld was born in Germany in 1847, and came to the 
United States with his parents while yet a child. His father settled on 
a farm near Mansfield, O., where young Altgeld spent the early part of 
his life. At the age of een years he joined the Union army and 
served in the ranks for six months around Richmond. After the war 
he taught school for a number of terms in Ohio. On arriving at the 
age of twenty-one he determined to look for fortune and reputation in 
the West, so he left Ohio and traveled across the southern part of I1- 
linois on foot to St. Louis. When he reached that city he was without 
money. After a short stay in St. Louis, he concluded to push farther 
West and went to Southern Kansas, which at that time was enjoying a 
boom. Shortly after Mr. Altgeld’s arrival, the boom broke, and finding 
no opening he again moved. This time he settled in the northwestern 
part of Missouri, where he taught school and studied law at the same 
time. In 1872 he was admitted to the bar and was appointed City At- 
torney for Savanna. He was afterward elected State’s Attorney for 
Andrews county. 

Feeling the need of a broader field, in 1875 Mr. Altgeld came to Chi- 
cago. Heat once became interested in politics though he did not take 
an active part. As an attorney he rapidly built up a large practice. 
In 1884 he made his first appearance in politics, being nominated to Con- 
gress from the Fourth district. He made an aggressive campaign but 
was defeated. Two years later he was nominated for a superior court 
judgeship. His candidacy was indorsed by the labor organizations and 
he was successful at the election by a large majority. 

In 1891 Judge Altgeld resigned his position on the bench, having 
made a notable success as a jurist, in order to attend to his private af- 
fairs which had grown to considerable magnitude, The next year, how- 
ever, he was nominated by the Democrats of Illinois as their candidate 
for governor, and was elected to that high office by a plurality of nearly 
23,000 over Joseph W. Fifer, his Republican opponent. He is remem- 
bered as one of the best governors Illinois ever had. Since his term as 
governor expired he has devoted himself to politics as a strong sup- 
porter of radical Democracy and is considered one of the ablest men in 
his party. 


JOHN P. ALTGELD 
EX-GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM GOEBEL 


William Goebel, late governor of Kentucky for the brief space of time 
that he lay upon his deathbed, after the assassin had struck him down, 
was born in Sullivan county, Penn., in 1858. His father was a native of 
Hanover, Germany, and came to ane country, where he pursued his trade 
of cabinetmaker. William was the eldest son and when a mere boy he 
removed with his parents and brothers to Covington, Kentucky. After 
receiving a good education, he made the friendship of Gov. John W. 
Stephenson, who took him into his law office. In a few years he had 
shown such ability that Governor Stephenson took him as a law partner. 

After the death of Gov. Stephenson, Mr. Goebel became the partner 
in his law business of John G. Carlisle, and for several years he remained 
with this great Kentucky lawyer. The young man entered politics and 
in 1887 was sent to the State Senate as a Democrat to represent Kenton 
county, and served continuously as such until his nomination for goy- 
ernor in 1899. That was the only public office he ever held, except 
that he was a member of the constitutional convention, where he served 
with marked ability. He was a candidate for judge of the court of 
appeals in his district. In the Senate he soon became the leader of his 
party. In 1896, from which time dates particularly his prominence in 
State politics, he became a member of the Democratic State Committee. 

The exciting senatorial election of 1896, when J. C. S. Blackburn 
failed of re-election, brought Mr. Goebel out prominently as a director 
of political affairs. Ina fight extending over two sessions Mr. Blackburn 
was defeated, a Republican being finally elected; but Mr. Goebel dis- 
played astounding generalship throughout the contest. With Senator 
C. J. Bronston he managed the unseating of two Republican State sen- 
ators. So much excitement accompanied the 1896 session that Gov. 
Bradley called out the State guard at the capitol. Mr. Goebel was the 
author of several important State laws, notably the Goebel election law, 
upon which hinged the contention that aroused the most terrible political 
storm that ever broke over Kentucky, and finally ended in the assassina- 
tion of its originator. 

Under the provisions of the Goebel law the election of Taylor was 
declared invalid and Goebel was declared successful. While the result- 
ing litigation and controversy was in progress at Frankfort, Taylor held 
the office by the aid of militia. Under those circumstances came the 
assassination of Goebel, his deathbed inauguration and his death. 
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The political party which met in Cincinnati and nominated as its 
candidate for the presidency the Hon. Wharton Barker of Philadelphia 
is proud of the name which it bears—“The Middle-of-the-Road Popu- 
lists.” They refuse compromise or fusion with any other party except 
that party comes over to the Populist principles and adopts #hem as its 
own, in which event the recruits have a warm welcome. 

Mr. Barker is a rich Philadelphia banker, and one of the rarities, a 
rich banker who is also a Populist and an enthusiastic silver man. A 
student of economic conditions and financial questions for many years, 
he has reached his conclusions by his logic and is firm in his convictions. 
He is not only a banker but an editor as well, having founded the Phila- 
delphia American, of which he is still the head, in 1880. He is distin- 
euished as a student, writer, financier, and commercial diplomat. 

Wharton Barker was born in Philadelphia, May 1, 1846, and at the 
age of twenty years graduated from the University of Pennsylvania. 
While he was still in college in 1863 he commanded a company of col- 
ored soldiers and helped to enlist and organize the Third United States 
Colored Regiment. Becoming a member of the banking firm of Barker 
Brothers & Co., he was appointed in 1878 financial agent in the United 
States of the Russian government and was entrusted with the building 
of four cruisers for the Russian navy. Alexander II. was so highly 
pleased with Mr. Barker’s work that he conferred upon him the Order of 
St. Stanislaus, an honor rarely given to a foreigner. A contract was 
offered him by the Emperor of Russia involving $15,000,000, to develop 
the iron resources of southern Russia, but the Czar died before the work 
was begun. In 1887 he secured valuable railroad, telephone and tele- 
eraph concessions in China, 

Mr. Barker founded the Investment Company of Philadelphia and 
the Finance Company of Pennsylvania. The Penn Monthly, which he 
established in 1869 was afterwards merged into the Weekly American, 
which he still owns and edits. He was a prominent Republican until 
1896, being.a warm supporter of Presidents Garfield and Harrison, but 
left that party in 1896 on the silver issue. A member of many scientific 
and educational societies, author of standard works on finance and coin- 
age and student of affairs, Mr. Barker is one of the best types of the 
active American gentleman. 


WHARTON BARKER 
PENNSYLVANIA 


IGNATIUS DONNELLY 


Tenatius Donnelly, orator, statesman and litterateur, was born in 
Philadelphia, November 4, 1831. Removing westward, he settled in 
Minnesota, where he became a well and honorably known influential 
citizen of the State. He has long been connected with its public and 
private affairs, his political record showing him capable of filling the 
highest positions. Formerly a Republican, he drifted into the Demo- 
cratic ranks, and finally associated himself with the Farmers’ Alliance. 
During the Civil war he was Governor of Minnesota, and later was 
Lieutenant-Governor for four years. He served in the State Senate for 
five years, and afterward represented his district in the house of repre- 
sentatives for six years. 

Mr. Donnelly has made himself famous in connection with the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy, being an enthusiastic advocate of the Bacon- 
ian theory. The doubt raised some forty years ago with respect to the 
authorship of the Shakesperian plays and the belief that these are the 
productions of Lord Bacon, have both been thoroughly treated. More 
than one hundred books and pamphlets denying the authorship of 
Shakespeare have already been published. Therefore it is an arduous 
task for any one to make any new literary discoveries in regard to the 
matter, as Mr. Donnelly has done, claiming to have found the mystic 
cipher which settles the question of authorship. By this remarkable 
cipher he declares that the plays contain Bacon’s direct statement that 
he wrote them. Mr. Donnelly’s work attracted wide attention, but few 
Shakespearean critics aceepted the conclusions of it except those who 
were already adherents of the theory. He is the author of other notable 
books of high literary quality. “Atlantis” and “Ragnarok,” a tale of 
the age of fire, being the most famous. “The Golden Battle,” a more 
recent work, is a result of his political views, and tells in the form of 
fiction something of the theories of its writer. 

In 1892 Governor Donnelly was named by the People’s party as their 
candidate for the Presidency. In 1900 he was nominated at Cincinnati 
as the candidate for the Vice-Presidency by the party popularly known 
as the “Middle-of-the-Road Populists,” those objecting to fusion with 
the Democrats, Wharton Barker of Philadelphia being the nominee 
for the Presidency on the same ticket, 


IGNATIUS DONNELLY 


MINNESOTA 


WILLIAM VINCENT ALLEN 


William Vincent Allen, of Madison, was born in Midway, Madison 
county, Ohio, January 28, 1847. In 1856 he removed with his family to 
Iowa, and at the age of fifteen years enlisted with Company G, Thirty- 
second Iowa Infantry, in the war of the rebellion. He carried a musket 
for three years, the last five months of his service being on the staff of 
General James I. Gilbert. He was educated in the common schools of 
Iowa and attended the Upper Iowa University at Fayette for a time, but 
did not graduate. He studied law with L. L. Ainsworth of West Union, 
Iowa, and was admitted to the bar May 31, 1869. He practiced law in 
Towa until 1884, when he removed to Nebraska. 

Senator Allen’s conversion to the Populist view of politics occurred 
during the campaign of 1890, and since that time he has been enthusiastic 
and constant in the advocacy of the party’s principles. In the fall of 
1891 he was nominated by the Populists for Judge of the Ninth Judicial 
district and was elected. He was permanent president of the Nebraska 
Populist State convention in 1892 and was elected United States Senator 
to succeed Algernon Sidney Paddock, February 7, 1893, for the full term 
of six years, beginning March 4, 1893. Previous to his going over to the 
Populists he was an enthusiastic Republican, and was a member of the 
State convention of 1890. He took an earnest and active part in that 
famous campaign, stumping the State for his party ticket and doing 
splendid work for it. 

Judge Allen is an enthusiastic Grand Army man, and on every pos- 
sible occasion gives evidence of his love for the old soldiers, taking 
prominent part in the State and district encampments. He is a giant in 
stature and it is said his mental caliber is consistent with his physical 
make-up. Judge Allen is an enthusiastic believer in the doctrines of the 
People’s party and an uncompromising advocate of the State ownership 
and control of railroads, telegraph lines and all means of transportation 
and communication. He is an out and out free-trader and an advocate 
of the free and unlimited coinage of silver. In the campaign of 1896 he 
was one of the most effective and earnest of Mr. Bryan’s supporters, and 
he never spares his energies in support of bis nrinciples. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE DEMOCRACY IN HISTORY 


“The history of the Democracy is the history of the Republic. It 
had its origin as soon after the formation of the thirteen colonies as 
the people came to a realization of their rights as individuals. Mr. ° 
Jefferson, the founder of the party, came from aristocratic surround- 


_ings, but his sympathies from the beginning were with the “common 


people.” His brain conceived and his hand wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, altogether the most notable document of its kind that 
ever came from human hands. Prof. Moses Coit T rler, who has made 
the most careful examination of the literature of that period, says in 
his History of American Literature that this product from the pen of the 
first great Democrat has been more extensively quoted in all languages 
and in all races than any other. It has been the universal voice for 
all peoples asserting their independence against the oppression of an 
alien race. In South America, in Greece, in the far Kast, it has been 
quoted word for word. Americans accustomed to the cheap oratory of 
“patriot” declaimers are apt to forget the significance of this fact, which, 
however, remains as the most splendid instance of American patriotic 
literature, never to be forgotten; never to be belittled. 

It has been remarked of Mr. Jefferson, and truly, that while other 
charters of liberty proclaim the liberties of a single people, his great 
pronouncement deals with the liberties of the human race. We find an 
explanation of this in the fact that for several years after he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence Mr. Jefferson lived in Paris, in the im- 


- mediate vortex of the great events which constituted the French Revo- 


lution. There he was an immediate witness of those facts which 
Thomas Carlyle has made immortal in his History. Other patriots have 
dealt with the rights of their own people. . “We declare,” says Mr. 
Jefferson, “the equality of all mankind.” That was his theme. It was 
that which alienated him from the people of his own class and placed 
him upon the pedestal belonging exclusively to the great champions of. 
human liberty the world over. De Tocqueville said, thirty years after 
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Mr. Jefferson’s death: “The people of this Republic will maintain the 
full dignity of their institutions so long as they preserve the ideals 
which their founders have established.” The French statesman, like 
the Virginian, was an aristocrat by birth, but he had learned by the 
study of human history, as Jefferson had learned, that all men were 
created equal. He was quick to perceive that this was the basic fact of 
the then new republic. 

Jefferson was the champion of the Democracy. The fact and the 
wo-d come down to us in these times as truisms, but as it has been re- 
‘marked the truths of one age become the truisms of the next. Thomas 
Jefferson belonged to the race of men which creates truism. Democracy, 
etymologically as well as historically, means the government of the 
people—demos and krateo. Such a meaning necessarily implies a di- 
vision of society into classes, each with a sort of stability. The sov- 
ereignty originally resided in one of these classes, which naturally was 
a select class of the rich and favored. Jefferson was one of the first to 
grasp the fact that this sovereignty which had been arrogated to the 
few belonged of right to the many. He was and always will. be remem- 
bered as the champion of the people. His favorite maxim was, ret 
trust the common people; their judgment is never in error in respect of 
principles involving their own rights.” It is well in the light of recent 
events to remember that this great statement of human rights was in 
all cases and at all stages of his momentous career recalled with pleas- 
ure by the President who assisted at the foundation of the Republican 
party but from whose tenets the party has so far departed—A braham 
Lincoln. 

The Democracy of modern times has-not and could not have the same 
meaning as that of antiquity. But it is none the less true that the 
very notion of Democracy differs profoundly from that which the an- 
cients formed of it and that it no longer responds to the same ideas 
or expresses exactly the same facts. It may be said without irreverence 
that the Christ was the first democrat of history. Modern nations were 
formed under the influence of his teachings and man, according to the 
conception which has prevailed for nearly twenty centuries, has been 
following, blindly it may be, but none the less implicitly, the doctrines 
which He pronounced as the foundation of the new era. According to 
Christianity, it is man as such that has the greatest value. 

This is the fundamental of the democratic doctrine. All the children 
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of God, the entire brotherhood of man, belong to the same family and 
have equal rights. These doctrines which Wwe how accept as truisms 
were considered anarchical, heretical one hundred years ago. It re- 
quired the moral courage of a Montesquieu or a Voltaire, or a Paine or a 
Jefferson to declare them in the fervid light which was evoked by the 
events of the last century. 

These general principles found full Scope for their application to 
the immediate affairs of human kind amidst the events that Signalized 
the foundation of the republic. There was no differentiation of 
parties, as we know them, until after the thirteen colonies had separated 
themselves from the parent monarchy. It was then that the wise hand 
and great brain of the founder of the Democratic party came to the front 
to shape the Declaration of the new republic. The distinction pbe- 
tween Whig and Tory had previously been well defined in the Old Coun- 
try. On this side of the Atlantic it soon took shape as a line of demar- 
cation between those who adhered to the old theory of monarchical gov- 
ernment and the new doctrine of popular rights and popular govern- 
ment. Mr. Jefferson, whom it is the happy heritage of the democracy to 
have followed in all his pronouncements upon this great subject, was 
one of the first to outline the principles of the democracy. One says 
“new democracy” with something like reverence for the daring, the 
mental audacity of the man who in that environment was strong enough 
to stand forth and proclaim the rights of the “common people.” <Ac- 
cording to the pronouncements of Lord North and the Tories of King 
George III, who at that time represented the consensus of aristocratic 
opinion, the common people had no rights and it remained for Jet- 
ferson and his associates to assert: them; at what a cost to their social 
and political position we can only imagine. 

It is perhaps sufficient for this purpose to record that.Mr, Jefferson’s 
most notable pronouncement in 1776 was the occasion of a universal 
reversion from the accepted ideas of that time to those which we now 
receive as the fundamentals of our liberties. The Tory party has be- 
come a historical reminiscence. It was abolished at the close of the 
War of the Revolution when the triumphant Whigs confiscated the 
estates of its more active members and compelled them to leave the 
boundaries of the colonies. Some of them found refuge in Europe, but 
not a few crossed the northern line into the loyal Dominion of Canada 
and there some of their descendants are to be found to this day foment- 
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ing the cause of monarchy and with the assistance of Mr. McKinley’s 
Secretary of State maintaining even at this late date the rights of the 
select few as against the rights of the democracy. These are among 
the sequences of history to which the philosopher turns with instruction 
and sometimes with amusement. 

Mr. Jefferson was in Europe when the confederacy was formed be- 
tween the thirteen colonies. As has been said, he was at this critical 
period of his life associated with the great champions of human liberty 
who have given to the world the immortal document of that period. 
The value of these lessons is to be seen in his Jater works. 

But before the end of the year 1776 most of the colonies, now the 
states, had settled their forms of individual government. It is one of 
the truisms of American constitutional history, which, however, can 
not be too often reiterated, that the fundamental principle of this con- 
federation consisted in this single fact: that such rights as are expressly 
given to the Federal Government are its own and that all others belong 
as a matter of course to the individual states. The Supreme Court has 
now and again reasserted this important principle, but Americans, es- 
pecially in the present tide of federalistic tendencies, are too apt to for- 
get it, and to arrogate to the central power at Washington functions 
which the founders of the Republic expressly reserve to themselves as 
members of the constitutional colonies or states. If the Governor of 
Idaho had recalled this fact; if he and his associates in the mad rush 
of federalistic assertion which he maintained during the affairs at the 
Coeur d’Alene had remembered the fundamentals of American liberty 
as they were asserted by the founders of the Republic it is scarcely to be 
believed that such outrages as have*been recently perpetrated in that 
far-away Western State could have found the justification which he has 
since had the temerity to put forward in the name of law and the con- 
stitution. It is scarcely possible to believe that if the President of 
the United States had been mindful of those precepts of liberty upon 
which his office was based, he would have given the name and authority 
of his great office to these same outrages. It is always safe, but it is 
seldom convenient, for the apostles of the new imperialism to hark back 
to the familiar but always true doctrines upon which the Republic was 
founded. 

This is not a history of the Democracy. That chapter in the record 
of our liberty is to be found only upon the pages which record the peren- 
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nial, the unceasing and the undaunted struggle of the common people 
against those who from the beginning have sought to abridge their lib- 
erty and restrain their powers. It is perhaps enough even to glance 
at the period during which these high principles were established upon 
their present high pedestal. Americans of this generation look back 
with amazement to the time when suchrespectable and respected leaders 
as Hamilton and Quincy Adams asserted their distrust in the wisdom 
and discretion of the common people. That was the basis of the Fed- 
eralistic policy. Hamilton did not hesitate to assert it. Himself of 
doubtful foreign origin, born and perhaps bred in the atmosphere of 
monarchy, he was bold and unreserved in his assertions that no safety 
was to be found in the consensus of public opinion. Like Jefferson he 
had studied the Revolution of France. But unlike tbe founder of the 
Democracy, he had failed to derive therefrom the principles upon which 
we have since reared the fabric of our liberty. There arose, and es- 
pecially in the select colonies upon the James river, and in-New Eng- 
land, a coterie of men undoubtedly honest, though as we see them now, 
undoubtedly wrong, who felt and said that government was a function 
belonging to the few, the educated, the rich, the aristocratic, the con- 
servative, the select. 

It was against this class that Jefferson, himself a member, fought 
the great battles of his life. He never doubted and he never permitted 
others to doubt the supreme wisdom and the supreme authority of the 
“common people.” 

This doctrine was bequeathed in its entirety upon his death to that 
other great champion of the Democracy, Andrew Jackson, who came 
into his heritage as the leader of the people in the first quarter of the 
present century. 

Mr. Jackson was maligned with the same fervor of hatred and the 
same indiscriminating denunciation that has more recently been visited 
upon a more recent champion of the Democracy who is now placed be- 
fore the people as their champion against the assertions of the aristo- 
cratic class. Mr. Jackson, like Mr. Bryan, was a child of the people. 
He came of respectable but not of aristocratic parentage. The tra- 
ditions of his family, like those of “Old Hickory” himself, were pious 
but not puritanical. Early in his life he found himself arraigned 


against the select few. His sympathies were on the other side. He was 


and is forever remembered as the friend of the people. 
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When he took his stand against the national bank and all the privi- 
leges which that institution entailed, he was denounced, as Mr. Bryan 
has been denounced, as an anarchist, a theorist and a “erank.” Such 
has ever been the refuge of the plutocracy when oppressed with the exi- 
igency of unanswerable argument. Such were the pleas arraigned 
against Lincoln in his time—Lincoln the rail-splitter, Lincoln the “com- 
mon man,” Lincoln the representative of the “plain people,” Lincoln the 
democrat. They have no greater force, and no less, against Mr. Bryan 
in the full tide of his Gait manhood than they had against the splen- 
did democracy of Lincoln in 1860 or of Andrew Jackson the hobnailed 
Tennesseean of two generations ago. . 

All three stand out in history and are to be remembered in this con- 
nection for this single fact, that they dared to defy select opinion and to 
renounce time-honored traditions; to embrace at once the infamy and 
the glory of being the champions of the people. 

The difference between the two sections of our population were well 
defined by Jefferson in his time and his definition may be accepted in 
its full force at this day. Jefferson asserted of the public debt in his 
time “That the public owed it and the North owned it.” In this funda- 
mental may be found the basis of the present difference between the 
two classes. 

The Democracy held undisputed sway in the government almost 
without interruption until the outbreak of the Civil War. That strug- 
gle was another conflict between the masses and the classes in which 
the South by reason of its traditional affiliations for State supremacy 
was found upon the losing side. The South lost. But its loss was 
more than redeemed by the events which gave to the history of the Re- 
public that great figure now falsely claimed by the Republican party 
as its own, who stands and must forever stand in the front rank of the 
great proponents of Democracy—-Abraham Lincoln. 

Only a fanatic devotee of the new imperialism will make bold to as- 
sert that this man, himself of the common people and by every act and 
every word of his great career a champion of their rights, is identified by 
word or deed with the party which now holds the reins of power 
and which dares to assert the supremacy of the few over the many. Mr. 
Lincoln was a great Democrat. He was a Democrat in the same sense 
that has given that distinction to Jefferson and to Jackson. His pub- 
lic career, one of the greatest in the records of our Republic, rested in its 
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supremacy upon the assertion that the people are the only and original 
torce from which government is derived. Himself a product of the 
meanest conditions, he arose early in his public life to a full appreciation 
of the supreme doctrine that there is no law except that which the peo- 
ple decree. His homely sayings, now familiarly quoted by all lovers of 
popular government, all tend in this direction. It is perhaps the great- 
est heresy of our times that these sayings so right, so pregnant of the 
principles of Democracy, should be cited by the degenerate sons of his 
party in defense of their undemocratic, their federalistic, their aristo- 
cratic breaches of the constitution. These sayings, like their great 
author, belong to the Democratic party. 

The forty years following Mr. Lincoln’s death need no characteriza- 
tion here. They have constituted from their inception a carnival of 
crime, perpetrated in the name of liberty against the liberties of the 
American people. In that unhappy struggle which arrayed the States 
against each other was born the spirit of imperialism, and imperialism 
begot the new plutocracy. The fever of false patriotism succeeding the 
surrender at Appomattox has been the excuse for more crimes against 
the constitution than ever were perpetrated in any period of our history 
or, God willing, ever will be perpetrated again. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, this riot of lawlessness reached its climax in the crime which 
unseated a President, chosen by an indignant people in protest against 
the lawlessness of that time. To this high-handed act the Democracy, 
ever careful of the law and the forms of law, submitted rather than pro- 
voked a fresh struggle. But the sense of that outrage has survived unto 
the present time. It was keenly alive four years ago when the or- 
ganized forces of plutocracy again came to the front to thwart the will 
of the people. 

This was a critical time for American liberty. The Democracy 
found itself arrayed not only against its open foes, but against the more 
insidious but not less dangerous traitors within its own house. Twenty 
years of shameless equivocation upon the all-important doctrine of the 
currency had sufficed to align the American people on one or the other 
side of this great question: Whether the people should own and con- 
trol their own money, or delegate that great function to a small but ar- 
rogant coterie of bankers. This is the so-called “silver question” of 
1896. It had this significant effect: It drove from the ranks of the 
Democracy all its false friends. It made the plutocrats, the monopolists 
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and the friends of monopoly avow themselves for what they were. It 
also gave to the American people the regenerated Democracy of which 
Mr. Bryan was then and is still the head. It rallied to the standards 
of popular liberty all those who hated and still hate class legislation, 
favoritism in government and the discrimination of the law in favor of 
the few against the many. 

One does not hesitate to reiterate these familiar terms because they 
are the original and fundamental precepts of our governmental exis- 
tence. They cannot be repeated too often. They find their expression 
in the platform of the party which convened at Kansas City in July. 
Their antithesis is asserted with cynical frankness in the declaration 
which brazenly chose Philadelphia as the place for the convention of 
the plutocratic¢ forces. 

The Democracy has never hesitated and it does not now hesitate to 
come before the people upon such anissue. Now as in Jefferson’s time, 
as in the time of Jackson, as in the time of Lincoln, it is the many 
against the few, the “plain people” against the plutocracy. The issue 
cannot be in doubt. 
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CHAPTER If. 
BEGINNINGS OF IMPERIALISM 


The war with Spain created a new issue of paramount importance to 
the liberties of the people and the integrity of the republic. 

That conflict, begun upon the pretext of relieving the patriots of Cuba 
from Spanish oppression, long ago degenerated into an effort to continue 
Spanish oppression against the patriots of the Philippines. 

This change of front has been accomplished with startling rapidity. 
The condition of Cuba four years ago was such as to move the sympathy 
of all humane people, and the Chicago platform voiced this sentiment 
when it said: : 

“We extend our sympathy to the people of Cuba in their heroic strug- 
gle for liberty and independence.” _ 

No other sentiment was then entertained within the republic. The 
declaration of war against Spain was adopted by the Congress, April 18, 
1898. It set forth the policy of this government at that time in these 
words: 

“Tirst, that the people of the Island of Cuba, are and of right ought 
to be free and independent. 

“Second, that it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the 
government of the United States does hereby demand, that the govern- 
ment of Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the 
Island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters. 

“Third, that the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, 
directed and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the 
United States, and to call into the actual service of the United States the 
militia of the several States to such extent as may be necessary to carry 
these resolutions into effect. 

“Fourth, that the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said 
islands, except for the pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, 
when that is accomplished, to leave the government and control of the 
island to its people.” 
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This resolution clearly and forcibly expresses the principle of the 
Declaration of Independence: “These united colonies,” declared the 
fathers of the republic, “are and of right ought to be free and independent 
States.” “The people of the island of Cuba,” the Congress declared, “are 
and of right ought to be free and independent.” 

This declaration of war, moreover, demands that the Cubans shall be 
free and govern themselves on the ground of right, exactly as the fathers 
demanded freedom for the people of these United States. In these re- 
spects the attitude of our government towards Spain at the opening of 
hostilities was unique in the history of war. Under the old regime it had 
been the practice to wage war either for or against aggression without re- 
gard to principle involved. It well became the great republic of the west 
to rise to a higher plane, and to take up arms, if needs must, solely for 
“humanity’s sake.” 

This was the spirit of President McKinley’s message to the Congress 
delivered in April, 1898, in which he explicitly defined the position of this 
government in the war in these words: 

“Tn the cause of humanity and to put an end to the barbarities, blood- 
shed, starvation and horrible miseries now existing there, and which the 
parties to the conflict are either unable or unwilling to stop or litigate.” 

As lately as October, 1898, at the Peace Jubilee at Chicago, President 
McKinley, the war being then at an end, said: 

“The war with Spain was undertaken, not that the United States 
should increase its territory, but that the oppression at our doors should 
be stopped. This noble sentiment must continue to animate us, and we 
must give to the world a full demonstration of the sincerity of our pur- 
pose.” 

In his message to Congress of December 6, 1897, the President had 
said even more forcibly: “Of the untried measures there remain only 
recognition of the insurgents as belligerents, recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, neutral intervention to end the war by imposing a 
rational compromise between the contestants, I speak not o7 forcible 
annexation, for that cannot be thought of. That by our code of morality 
would be criminal aggression.” | 

The code of morality of which the President speaks is happily weil 
defined in the authentic documents recording the history of liberty and 
self-government in this republic. In the Declaration of Independence it 
is written that: “Governments derive their just powers from the consent 
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of the governed,” and that these United States “have full power to do all 
acts and things which independent States may of right do.” 

re President McKinley thus in his own words framed an indictment 
of the subsequent policy of his administration. His entire course has 
been one of “criminal aggression,” not only against the late subjects of 
Spain, but against the American people, their liberties and their best tra- 
ditions. The Democracy holds the latter to be by far the greater offense. 

Having won an easy victory at arms over a decrepit monarchy, the 
administration, at the commission in Paris, concluded a bargain whereby 
this nation acquired Spain’s rotten title to her island possessions. Porto 
Rico, which had offered no resistance to our arms, gladly came to our 
standard, confiding in our explicit promises of full fellowship in the re- 
public. Cuba became an unwilling McKinley satrapy, and so remains, 
upon terms which bode no good for the Cuban liberties in whose interest 
the war was avowedly undertaken. 

The Paris bargain was, and is, utterly hateful to the people of the 
United States. The Democracy believes that Spain had no valid title to 
the Philippines. The people of those islands whose intelligence, bravery 
and patriotism had enabled them for centuries to resist Spanish aggres- 
sion, stood at the outset of our war in a position entirely analogous to 
that of the American colonists when they declared their independence of 
England. If at that juncture France, for example, had paid to Great 
Britain twenty million dollars for the British interests in the colonies, 
the title passed would have been of equal value with our title to the 
Philippines—and no more. And the treatment of the invaders under 
such nefarious bargain by the fathers of this republic would have been 
exactly that which the “little brown men” in the far East have accorded 
to our armies. They are fighting as the Revolutionary fathers would 
have fought, to the death, to extermination, rather than acquiesce in the 
barter of their liberty. 

Yet it is in defense of this shameless bargain that the armies of the 


: “United States have been waging a costly war for eighteen months. Even 


now, after vast expenditure of blood and treasure, there is no prospect of 
an end. The American people long since ceased to give credence to the 
inspired reports of administration agents that the “war is over,” “all re- 
sistance is at an end.” Another rainy season impends, bringing with it 
another indefinite postponement of peace. There is no reason to doubt 
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that under the present policy these eighteen months might be extended to 
as many years. 

The Democratic party holds this whole conflict to have been useless, 
cruel and inexpressibly wicked; undertaken without lawful excuse, in 
defiance of the express promises of the President, not to employ our arms 
for the criminal extension of our territory; in contravention of all the 
precepts upon which the liberties of the American people rest. 

The Democracy believes, moreover, that whatever may have been the 
motives of the administration at the beginning of the war, they have now 
sunk to the level of a deliberate and consistent effort to set might above 
right, not only in the Philippines, but in the United States as well; to 
fasten upon the republic a large and increasing standing army, enlisted 
in the unholy cause of subjecting the common people and holding them 
in subjection to the organized forces of capitalism and its twin evil, im- 
perialism. ; 

And herein, beyond a doubt, the Democracy has the entire sympathy 
and support of many thousands of virtuous and intelligent citizens 
hitherto loyal to the President and his party. Some of the most eloquent 
denunciations of the imperialistic policy have come from the lips of Re- 
publican leaders of approved standing in Republican councils. Some of 
these, like the venerable Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, assisted the 
foundation of their party and have measured their loyalty to its interests 
by lifelong devotion. Yet it was Senator Hoar who wrote in a recent 
letter to the Hon. George I’. Edmunds, a former senator in Congress, also 
a Republican of the highest standing: 

“If we had dealt with the people of the Philippine Islands as we un- 
dertook to deal with the people of Cuba, who we declared—and they cer- 
tainly had no better title—of right ought to be free and independent; if 
instead of undertaking to butt them and then undertaking to subject them 
by force, we had assured them of our purpose to respect their rights; 
to protect them against foreign interference; to aid them to restore order 
and to leave them whenever they should desire to the blessing of freedom 
and self-government—we should have had no war; we should have had no 
loss of life; we should have had no large expenditure of money; we should 
not have trampled on the doctrines upon which our institutions are 
founded; we should not have contradicted the pledges of our fathers; 
we should not have dishonored our own great history; we should not have 
incurred the undying hatred of the people of the Philippine Islands; we 
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should have received from their gratitude everything in the way of com- 
mercial advantage, of military or naval station that their gratitude could 
bestow; we should have the glory—with which the glory of no other coun- 
try in history would be compared—of being the great liberator in both 
hemispheres.” 

Similar sentiments Senator Hoar has more than once expressed with 
equal force upon the floor of the United States Senate. True, the Senator 
saw fit since to surrender his convictions to what in an excess of party . 
loyalty he is pleased to regard as a “higher necessity ;” but the majority of 
his party associates who share his opinions on imperialism have no high 
official position at stake and will vote as they think. <A former United 
States senator, hitherto of equal loyalty to the party of McKinley and 
Hoar, has lately canvassed the opinions of his associates on the subject 
of the President’s Philippine policy and makes this interesting report: 

“The anti-imperialists are not thoroughly organized as a distinctive 
political party as yet. They have had some hope that the Republicans 
would consent to abandon the policy of imperialism and that the newly 
acquired territories would be treated as territories had been treated by 
us for the past hundred years. They believe that such a policy would not 
have been attended with that disgraceful war now pending in the Philip- 
pines. They conscientiously think that Mr. McKinley’s unfortunate 
proclamation of December, 1898, taking forcible military possession of 
the entire islands four months before the ratification of the treaty with 
Spain, and four months before any lawful justification for such action, 
was the original and prime cause of a war which has already dragged 
along its cruel, heartless and bloody course for fifteen months. 

“Tf the opponents of this wretched policy could see a probable termi- 
nation of this useless, but costly strife, costly in treasure, in human life, 
in national honor and in public and private morals, I am sure they would 
be glad to retain their old party associations. Of this, it must be re- 
gretted, there is but little present hope. If the past two years of vicious 
policies had not already passed into history, it is quite likely that history’s 
page would be far more creditable, more profitable and more honorable to 
our cherished nation. If these years had to be lived again, the Philippine 
war would not exist, leaving as it does the stain of ambition, aggression, 
avarice, greed, ingratitude, treachery, cruelty and despotism.” 

The Anti-Imperialist League, a numerous non-partisan organization 
embracing in its membership many of the most learned, most patriotic 
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and bravest of our citizens, has sprung out of this popular protest against 
the imperialistic policy of the administration. At a national conference 
held at Chicago in October, 1899, the League formulated an address to 
the American people, which may be quoted in part in this connection, if 
only because it is a reasonable embodiment of the sentiments which the 
Democracy has entertained upon this subject from the beginning: 

“We regret,” the League declares, “that it has become necessary in 
the land of Washington and Lincoln, to reaffirm that all men of what- 
ever race or color, are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. * * * We insist that the subjugation of any people is ‘crimi- 
nal aggression,’ and open disloyalty to the principles of our government. 
We deplore the sacrifice of our soldiers and sailors, whose bravery de- 
serves admiration, even in an unjust war. We denounce the slaughter of 
the Iilipinos as a needless horror. We demand the immediate cessation 
of the war against liberty begun by Spain and continued by us. * * * 
The United States has always protested against the doctrine which per- 
mits the subjugation of the weak by the strong. A self-governing state 
cannot accept sovereignty over an unwilling people. The United States 
cannot act upon the ancient heresy which makes might right. * * * 
Much as we abhor the war of criminal aggression in the Philippines, 
greatly as we regret that the blood of the Filipinos is on American hands, 
we more deeply resent the betrayal of American institutions at home. 
The real firing line is not in the suburbs of Manila. The enemy is of our 
own household. The attempt of 1899 is to destroy its fundamental prin- 
ciples and noblest ideals. Whether the ruthless slaughter of the Fili- 
pinos shall end next month or next year is but an incident in a contest 
that must go on until the Declaration of Independence and- Constitution 
of the United States are rescued from the hands of their betrayers.” 

And the address concludes with this significant intimation as to the 
future political attitude of all those who share the Democratic belief that 
the McKinley administration is irrevocably committed to imperialism 
and “criminal ageression :” 

“We purpose to contribute to the defeat of any person or party that 
stands for the forcible subjugation of any people. We shall oppose for 
re-election all who in the White House, or in Congress, betray American 
liberty in pursuit of un-American ends. 

The manner in which the war has been conducted gives color to all 
these apprehensions on the part of conscientious Republicans, and fully 
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justifies all the indictments which the Democracy has framed against that 


unholy struggle. From the beginning, intimidation, force and fraud 


have been the key notes of the administration policy. The ratification of 
the treaty with Spain in the United States Senate was procured only by 
threats and misrepresentations proceeding from the White House itself. 
But four months before that act was consummated the administration 
showed the cloven hoof of imperialism when the President, by officiai 
proclamation and in defiance of all the equities involved, declared the 
sovereignty of the United States to extend over the entire territory of the 
Philippine Islands. By that time, there is no reason to doubt, the ad- 
ministration had received instructions from the same source upon which 
its managers drew so heavily for financial support in the campaign of 
1896. Wall street, for its own purposes, demanded a war, and the de- 
mands of Wall street were not to be ignored. 

The indignant protests which this act evoked from the more thought- 
ful members of the administration party and from the whole body of the 
Democracy, are still remembered. Nor is it forgotten in what manner 
these protests were met by a government already far advanced in its head- 
long career after imperialistic power. Patriots who dared to raise their 
voice in remonstrance against the employment of a United States army to 


‘subdue a free people upon their own soil, were branded as “copperheads” 


and “traitors,” and subjected to the unstinted abuse of a complacent ad- 
ministration press. The sanctity of the mail was violated to stop the 
current of patriot literature and to intercept the protests and just com- 
plaints sent to and from our deceived and discontented soldiers in the 
Philippines. No such misuse of the executive function had ever before 
occurred in the republic. Yet as we have since seen, this was but the be- 
ginning of the administration’s deliberate policy to suppress the freedom 
of speech whenever it conflicted with the interests of capitalism and im- 
perialism. 

On the immediate scene of the war in the Philippines a ruthless cen- 
sorship has been maintained over the newspaper correspondents with 
scarcely a pretense that this policy of repression was not in the interests 
of the administration and the re-election of McKinley, rather than for 
military necessities. A correspondent of the Associated Press, who spent 
many months in the field, has given this testimony of his own and his col- 


leagues’ experiences with a McKinley censor: 


“The entire American Press were made the organ of Otis. We were 
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compelled to send nothing but the official news of all events and condi- 
tions, even when the official view controverted the opinion of the great 
mass of the officers in the field, and was a falsification of events which 
had passed before our eyes. In this way every fight became a glorious 
American victory, even though every one in the army knew it to have 
been substantially a failure, and we were drilled in the writing quite 
mechanically, wholly ridiculous estimates of the number of Filipinos 
killed, knowing that if we wrote any other description, our work would 
be wholly wasted.” 

And the correspondent adds: 

“Gen. Otis did not contradict our statements that the purpose of the 
censorship was to keep facts from the public, but said that what we 
wanted was to have the people stirred up and make a sensation for the 
papers. We told him that he should be exceedingly grateful to the 
papers for handling the war so temperately. Davis and Bass told him 
they had personally seen our soldiers bayoneting wounded Filipinos and 
reminded him that the cutting off of the ears of two American soldiers 
at Das Marinas had been merely retaliation for similar mutilations of 
dead Filipinos by Americans. No one could possibly tell stronger stories 
of the looting and blackmailing by our soldiers than Otis has told, though 


he charges them all to volunteers. * * * Recently I filed what I ° 


thought a most inoffensive statement, that the business men who had 
appeared before the commission had advocated the retention of the exist- 
ing silver system of currency. The censor said ‘I ought not to let that 
go. That would be a lift for Bryan. My instructions are to shut off 
anything that would hurt McKinley’s administration.’ I explained the 
Silver system here, and with seeming reluctance he O-K’d the item.” 
Only a bad cause needed to be hedged about with such defenses 
against publicity. The administration at Washington has exhausted 
all the methods of militarism to shield its conduct from the popular eye, 
but, as always, the truth has finally come to light. From a mass of 
uncensored testimony as to the true condition of the Philippines, at this 
time, when the administration has officially declared the islands to be 
pacified, a letter from Mr. George Ade, mailed at Hong Kong, April 21, 
may be chosen to show how far duplicity has gone to cover official 
incapacity and administrative baseness. Mr. Ade is an author and 
newspaper €orrespondent of the highest respectability. He spent a 
month ligne Philippines, searching only for the truth. He Says: 
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“If the Philippine Islands are ‘pacified,’ then we must concede a new 
meaning to the word ‘pacified. A Tagalo who is dodging around in the 
jungle taking an occasional wild shot at you is not ‘pacified.’ He may be 
‘rattled,’ he may be afraid of you and lack the indiscreet courage to 
come out in the open and be killed in orthodox fashion, but as long as he 
has the gun and is animated by the desire to sheot you—n0, not ‘pacified.’ 

“There are about 240 garrisons in the Philippine Islands, each of 
which has succeeded in cowing the region bounded by its outposts. The 
natives behave themselves while they are in the immediate presence of 
American soldiers with loaded guns. But it is not advisable for any 
white man to wander beyond the outposts of a garrison, especially if he is 
unarmed. He is in danger of being shot from ambush or set upon and 
boloed. Any traveler who wishes to go from one garrison to another 
must be accompanied by a guard of soldiers. The railway from Manila 
to Dagupan is being operated, but there is a heavy garrison in every 
town and a night and a day guard at every bridge. Wagon and pack 
trains are fired on from ambush every day. 

“Tt is true that the insurgent armies have been scattered, that many 
of the leaders of the insurrection are now under surveillance in Manila, 
that Aguinaldo has been chased into a remote hiding place, and that the 
reorganization and mobilization of a large army seems practically impos- 
sible. On the other hand, it is true that the spirit of rebellion is still 
active and that the insurgents continue a pestering and plundering 
campaign in small bodies that cannot be trapped into battle. 

“In the official reports the insurgents who continue to harass the 
‘Americans are called robbers or ‘ladrones.’ The so-called ‘ladrones’ are 
simply the same old insurrectos, who are operating in small bodies 
because they have learned that they are not competent to fight on the 
European plan. They have become guerrillas that they may avoid being 
slaughtered and also make more trouble for the Americans. [rom 
their standpoint they have done a wise thing. [From our point of view 
it would be much better if they would make a stand-up fight and die like 
civilized warriors. It would simplify matters. 

“There is much testimony to the effect that these small bands commit 
depredations on natives and Chinamen as well as on Americans, and that 
they prefer a roving life of brigandage to a quiet agricultural career in 
a nipa shack; but the fact remains that the primary object of their 
organization is to kill American soldiers and continue the struggle for 
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Filipino independence. So you may call them ‘ladrones,’ robbers, ban- 
dits or anything else you choose, without materially changing their atti- 
tude toward American rule. 

“It is commonly believed in Manila that the Filipino republic retains 
an organization, necessarily sub-rosa in many sections, that taxes are 
still collected and that the operations of the guerrilla bands are directed 
by the leaders, who are now assembled in Manila, enjoying the leniency 
of the United States government. Nearly everyone to whom I spoke 
was frankly of the opinion that the Filipino leaders had come into 
Manila and put themselves on parole so as to get together for a con- 
ference and reorganization. No one believes that they have really 
chosen to accept American rule without further protest. 

“Although the present fighting is carried on by small bands, it does 
not follow, as most people at home seem to believe, that these bands 
are independent of each other and represent so many irresponsible pri- 
vate enterprises. Colonel Montenegro of the insurgent army, who sur- 
rendered and came into Manila the other day to renew old friendships, 
told me that Aguinaldo, before fleeing from Tarlac, reorganized his army 
into small companies and ordered a guerrilla warfare. 

“The most significant task tending to prove that the Filipinos are 
not in a peaceful mood is that the arms used in the insurrection have 
not been surrendered. It is estimated that the insurgents had a total 
of 22,000 rifles, most of them Mausers, with a few Springfields and 
Remingtons. Only 3,000 or 4,000 rifles have been captured or purchased. 
The government now pays $30 (Mexican) for every rifle turned in by a 
native. As a result of this liberal offer many old Remingtons and 
defective Springfields have been given up, but the natives have not yet 
begun to turn in the new Mausers with which they did their fighting. 
There must be about 18,000 rifles remaining in the hands of the insur- 
gents, and the Americans seem unable to buy them or capture them. 
It is only fair to conclude that the Filipinos are keeping these weapons 
because they expect to use them again. 

“Until there is a radical change in the temper of the Filipinos, the 
towns which are garrisoned will remain ‘pacified’ only so long as the 
garrisons remain. Until the leaders of the insurrection are put out of 
the business the plotting will continue and attacks will be ordered. 

“In answer to the question, ‘How soon can peace be established?’ 
the usual answer was, ‘At least two or three years,’ Certainly it will 
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be months and perhaps years before the United States will dare to with- 
draw its garrisons and intrust the territory to civil authorities and local 
Sentiment. In many provinces there seems to be an improvement in 
conditions. The belligerents are returning to their homes and putting 
in crops, but the army is not disposed to trust these ‘amigos.’ 

“No doubt there are thousands of good people in the United States 
who are pained and provoked because the Filipinos have not perceived 
the lofty virtue of our intentions as a governing power and submitted to 
us gladly. But this presupposes that the Filipinos are acquainted with 
the spirit of our institutions and can figure from it that we are cruel 
only to be kind. The Filipino is no mind-reader. Of course we have 
told him that if he surrenders his arms and obeys our instructions it 
will be better for him in the long run, but, unfortunately, the Filipino 
is convinced that white men do not tell the truth. The natives regard 
every fair promise as some new trick to deceive them. In brief, the 
effort to coddle them has not been successful. 

“Have we any friends in the islands? Yes, the European business 
element in Manila and the other ports are in favor of American rule 
because they see in it the only hope of a stable government with protection 
for property interests. 

“If we have comparatively no friends among the natives the reasons 
are not hard to discover. Assuming that the Filipinos are incapable 
of self-government and that the United States really wishes to deal justly 
and humanely with them, there is still no denying that we permitted 
them to believe that they would be granted their independence, that 
later on we refused to consider their claims and that up to date we have 
killed about 15,000 of them. The only law we have given them up to date 
is martial law, which is always hateful. Whatever may be the facts as 
to the outbreak of February, 1899, the natives blame the Americans for 
the present war.” 

The war in the Philippines need never to have been begun if the 
representatives of this government had been permitted to observe sacred 
obligations and to keep faith with Gen. Aguinaldo, our ally. So at any 
time the war could have been brought to an end if a man of force and 
character (like Admiral Dewey) had been upon the ground with author- 


ity to open peaceful negotiations with the native leaders for the estap- 


lishment of a Filipino republic under the protection of the United States. 
Such an arrangement would have secured to us all the advantages for 
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which the imperialistic war is presumably being waged, and without 
incurring loss of life and treasure, without inculcating the poison of 
blood lust upon our citizen soldiery. An unjust war is always attended 
by a moral cost as great, if not greater, to the victor than to the van- 
quished. In the case of a republic, where the weapons of oppression are 
placed in the hands which have later to cast the ballot, this moral deterio- 
ration is beyond estimate in its power to weaken the fibre of the body 
politic. 

The Democracy, having protested in vain at the door of the White 
House and in the halls of the Congress, now appeals in confidence to the 
people whose honor has been betrayed by their servants at Washington. 

At heart the American people of all parties are Democrats. They 
are not imperialists. They cling with devotion to the Declaration of 
Independence. They believe in government only by the consent of the 
governed. They do not believe in taxation without representation. The 
Democracy stands for this people. They have tolerated the war in the 
Philippines partly from pride in the gallantry of American arms, but 
chiefly because they accepted the facile assurances of the President that 
it was the purpose of the government to carry, not conquest to those 
distant islands, but the blessings of American liberty and a free govy- 
ernment. 

Never for a moment did the American people entertain the idea of a 
subject colony beyond the limits of this continent. Still less have they 
acquiesced in the prosecution of a ruthless war to that end against a 
people whose only offense has been to draw their swords in the defense 
of their homes. For such an offense the soldiers and hirelings of George 
III invaded the American colonies and were met and defeated by the 
founders of this republic. 

Even the thoughtful minority of those favored classes who set com- 
mercial success above the higher considerations of justice and equity, 
now admit that our material ends would better have been served by 
keeping within the path of honor and preserving faith with our Filipino 
allies. Ordinary prudence pointed the way in the beginning to securé 
the co-operation of that intrepid people in the establishment of a United 
States protectorate over a Filipino republic. Instead we have been 
made to rouse their hostility against the Spanish policy of conquest and 
oppression which the McKinley administration has continued and en- 
larged upon, 
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If a naval station on the threshold of the Chinese market be a neces- 
sity to our new foreign commerce, it might have been secured with peace 
and honor, and without the outpouring of precious American blood which 
set in nearly two years ago and is still at full tide; more important still, 
without the ruthless debauchery of the national honor. 

The prototype of the American imperialists is Cecil Rhodes, the 
multi-millionaire autocrat of South Africa, who with brazen cynicism 
has described the flag of his country as a mere “commercial asset.” The 
American concessionaires and corruptionists would make a commercial 
asset of the Stars and Stripes, which, until their arrival upon the scene, 
had always been the standard of liberty and equal rights for all men. 
The youthful senator from Indiana, in his dithyrambic apology for 
McKinleyism in the Philippines, admitted almost in terms that the 
Republican promises of good faith in those islands were but a cloak for 
schemes of commercial aggression. For this outburst of candor Mr. 
Beveridge was rebuked and insulted by his Republican colleagues, but 
neither the latter nor the President himself has repudiated Mr. Bever- 
idge’s utterances, much less turned back upon the imperialistic course 
which he in his indiscretion laid bare. 

Nor were the Filipinos slow to perceive the force of these admissions. 
Senator Beveridge’s speech, directly its echoes reached the islands, had 
the instant effect of strengthening the backbone of Filipino resistance. 
The “little brown” patriots lacked neither the intelligence to perceive 
nor the patriotism to resist the onset of commercial oppression thus 
indiscreetly avowed. They recognized the oppressor, though he came 
wearing the garb of hypocrisy. 

Even by the degraded standard of the new commercialism, the Fili- 
pino war has been an abominable failure. Corporations and trustmen, 
who look to- make those distant islands what they have already made 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, as a preserve for valuable concessions, regard 
with complacency the prospect of parceling among themselves a terri- 
tory supposedly rich in natural resources and of fattening in perpetuity 
on the fruits of unlimited cheap “nigger” labor. But such a prospect 
has no charms for the common people who are to have no share in this 
loot. Concessions in the “new colonies” are for multi-millionaires who 
can purchase them by contributing to a presidential campaign fund to 
be raised to defeat the will of the people. The people are allowed, first, 
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to furnish food for bullets in battle and then to contribute of the fruits 
of their toil to pay the cost of the war. 

Nor do the people look with pleasure upon the prospect of competing 
in the labor market with ten million Asiatic fellow “subject citizens.” 
Only the tariff-fed beneficiary of a paternal government can hope to 
derive pleasure or profit from such an addition to our population. 

A rational policy, guided by a sincere desire to benefit all the people, 
would have seen in the early stages of the Philippine situation an oppor- 
tunity to conciliate the native population and make them useful to our 
success, rather than embitter them against us by the bombardment of 
their churches and cities and the slaughter of their friends and brothers. 
We have yet to find, if the present policy be continued at Washington, 
that a cowed and broken people are neither enterprising producers nor 
profitable consumers. We shall not pluck commercial success out of an 
unjust war, whatever success may seem to attend our arms. The ex- 
perience of Great Britain, to which the McKinley administration is so 
fond of appealing, might have taught us that the cost of administering 
over a subject people, is never equaled by the revenues which they yield 
to their conquerors. Only the favored few, aided by special privileges 
and discriminations, reap a golden harvest from such a field. 

These plain precepts the party in power has ignored or outraged. 
How long the consequences of its criminal folly are to endure remains 
to be seen. The shame of it can never pass. Certainly so long as the 
present policy is continued, no improvement is to be looked for, but 
rather an aggravation of present evils and the birth of new ones even 
greater. 

The Democracy offers the only remedy available. It is the simple 
historic remedy of the party—to restore the people to power, to drive 
the money changers from the temple of government to give effect to the 
popular demand that this unrighteous war shall cease by the motion of 
this government, that the pretenses of American sovereignty in the 
Philippines be abandoned, and that to the suffering patriots of that 
faraway land be restored their own. 

So much is due to those whom we have wronged; so much and more 
is due to ourselves; for if this republic could not exist “half free and 
half slave,” neither can it continue half citizen and half vassal. Our 
Constitution forbids it and all history cries out against it. We have 
only to appeal from the McKinley of 1900 to the McKinley of 1890 for a 
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fitting statement of the perils which impend. These words, from a 
Speech delivered by the President, then a representative in Congress, 
at the New England dinner in Philadelphia ten years ago, apply with all 
the “orce of an inspired prophecy to the situation which his own subse- 
quent folly has brought about: 

“Human rights and constitutional privileges must not be forgotten 
in the race for wealth and commercial supremacy. The government of 
the people must be by the people, and not by a few of the people; it must 
rest upon the free consent of the governed and of all of the governed. 
Power, it must be remembered, which is secured by oppression or usurpa- 
tion, or by any form of injustice, is soon dethroned. We have no right 
in law or morals to usurp that which belongs to another, whether it is 
property or power.” 

Nor does the question so often triumphantly asked in behalf of the 
imperialistic cause, “What are we to do with the Philippines?” offer any 
difficulties that may not be dissolved even now by a rational and honest 
course of procedure. The McKinley government had it in its power two 
years ago to have made the first of May the birthday of liberty in the far 
East—a Filipino Fourth of July. That opportunity was lost and the 
blunder was committed, if no worse name be deserved, of continuing in 
the American name the policy of Spanish oppression in the islands. , 
It is now perceived that this policy was dictated by the interests which 
seek to erect upon the ruins of Filipino liberty a fabric for the destruc- 
tion of the liberty of Americans. Every act of the administration since 
the war began is a convincing proof of this. But it is not yet too late to 
undo all but the disgrace which has been fastened upon the national 
name. An honest administration at Washington, obedient to the popu- 
lar will, inspired by the principles of Democracy, would hasten to sub- 
due the hostility of the Filipinos and enter into negotiations with those 
brave men for the establishment of a republic in their islands. All they 
~ ask is the same measure of liberty which our Constitution declares is the 
portion of all men without regard to race, color or creed. They have 
never yet rejected, and they never would reject the idea of an American 
protectorate from which they might derive guidance and instruction 
during the early stages of their newly acquired autonomy. Such assist- 
ance is in our power, as it should be our pleasure, to aiford to any people 
struggling out of the darkness of servitude. It is doubly incumbent, in 
view of all that has transpired, upon the great republic of the West, to 
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do everything in its power to set up in the East the standard of equal 
rights of which our flag has always been the symbol. Spain was in the 
Philippines the exponent of monarchy and the exemplar of aristocracy 
and class favoritism. Instead of following in her footsteps, we might 
have made the victory of Manila Bay the foundation stone of a new 
republic in the far East, the scope of whose destinies no man can con- 
ceive. And we may do so yet, but only in the name of the whole people, 
whose restoration to the power of which they have been robbed the 
Democracy now, as always heretofore, is the champion. 

So loud is the voice of protest against this administration’s new and 
dangerous departure from the path of honor and safety; so many men 
of so many parties and class affiliations have spoken out, that a new 
chapter of our political literature may be said to have grown up since 
the war with Spain. It is only within the past two years that the word 
“imperialism” has become a part of our language. Now the air is full 
of it. A veritable wave of imperialism has passed over the land, carry- 
ing before it, in thousands of American hearts, the old standards of right 
and law. 

For the first time we hear of the “American Empire” and “American 
Colonies” from men who ought to know that such terms are in them- 
selves, contradictory and impossible. Abraham Lincoln might rise from 
his grave and repeat with truth what he said at Springfield in June, 1857: 

“In the days of the fathers the Declaration of Independence was held 
sacred by all and thought to include all; but now, it is assailed, and 
sneered at, and construed, and hawked at, and torn, till, if its framers 
could rise from their graves, they could not at all recognize it.” 

And again he said, speaking of the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise: 

“T think, and shall try to show, that it is wrong,—wrong in its direct 
effect,—letting slavery into Kansas and Nebraska, and wrong in its pro- 
spective principle, allowing it to spread to every other part of the wide 
world, where men can be found inclined to take it. 

“This declared indifference, but as I must think covert real zeal, for 
the spread of slavery, I can not but hate. I hate it because of the mon- 
strous Injustice of slavery itself. I hate it because it deprives our re- 
publican example of its just influence; enables the enemies of free insti- 
tutions, with plausibility, to taunt us as hypocrites; causes the real 
friends of freedom to doubt our sincerity ; and especially because it forces 
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80 many really good men among ourselves into an open war with the very 
fundamental principles of civil liberty, criticizing the Declaration of In- 
dependence.” 

Once again the time has come when the Declaration of Independence 
is not held sacred by all, is not thought to include all. Once again, to 
make the bondage, not of the negro, but of the Filipino, universal and 
eternal, “It is assailed, and sneered at, and hawked at, and torn, till, if 
its framers could rise from their graves, they could not at all recognize 
it: 

The forcible annexation of the Philippine Islands is now being at- 
tempted. The Government of the United States is endeavoring to sub- 
ject this people against their will. To enforce this idea is to enforce 
slavery; not in the extreme degree, to be sure, but in part and in principle 
nevertheless. On this point United States Senator Bacon has truly said: 

“Whenever the people are required to render an obedience which is in- 
voluntary, that requirement is an enslavement of that people. 

“There are different degrees of enslavement. If we put our yoke 
upon a people, if we rule them arbitrarily, if we send them governors 
and judges, if we make laws for them without their participation, if we 
enforce obedience to such laws by our army, then it is an absolute en- 
slavement. If, on the contrary, we allow them free institutions, but at 
the same time prescribe to them that they shall owe allegiance to a gov- 
ernment against their will, it is none the less an enslavement, although 
less in degree.” 

The apologists for imperialism have ceased to mince their words. It 
will not be their fault if the people do not appreciate the policy which 
confronts them. 

“A constitution and national policy adopted by thirteen. half-consoli- 
dated, weak, rescued colonies,” says Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, “glad to be 
able to call their life their own, can not be expected to hamper the great- 
est nation in the world.” 

President Northrup was no less outspoken when, at the Chicago Peace 
Jubilee Banquet, he said: 

“Tn the right to acquire territory is found the right to govern; and 

as the right to govern is sovereign and unlimited, the right to govern is a 
sovereign right, and I maintain is not limited in the Constitution. J 
think it must be admitted that the right to govern is sovereign and un- 
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limited. . . . Governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of some of the governed.” 

And these words were actually delivered in the United States Senate 
by Mr. Platt, of Connecticut: 

“The Declaration of Independence was made to suit a particular 
existing condition of things. The Declaration meant simply that the 
Colonies had become tired of the British domination; deeming it oppres- 
sive, and intended to set up a government of their own by the right of 
revolution. They were not laying down a principle for anybody except 
themselves, and they had no conception of the ‘consent of the governed,’ 
as it is proclaimed by Mr. and the generally hypocritical gang 
who are sympathizing with him in the hope of cheating us out of our 
rightful conquests.” 

_ It remained for a minister of the Gospel, the Rev. P. S. Henson, of 
the First Baptist Church, Chicago, to go to the extreme of imperialistic 
frenzy in these words delivered at a public meeting in May, 1899: 

“And so today there are those that wave the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in our faces, and tell us that the thing to do is to deliver over those 
islands of the archipelago in the East to the people who are their rightful 
masters; for ‘all governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.’ So wrote Thomas Jefferson. Do you remember that 
the Lord said to Joshua, ‘My servant is dead’? And so is Thomas Jef- 
ferson. I do not believe that Thomas Jefferson was infallible. I believe 
that a live President in the year of grace 1899 is just as much of an 
authority as a President that lived and died a hundred years ago. Iam 
no worshiper of a saint just because he is dead. Let the dead bury the 
dead. As to that hallowed document that declares that all governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, if that is to be 
literally construed, THERE NEVER WAS A GREATER FALSEHOOD 
PALMED OFF BY THE DEVIL UPON A CREDULOUS WORLD. 
It is not true of the government of God.” 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid has spoken often and fervidly in the same vein, 
urging his hearers to “resist the crazy extension of this doctrine that 
government derives its just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
His newspaper, the New York Tribune, once edited by Horace Greeley, 
has actually printed such sentiments as these: 

“It is a favorite notion now to quote the words, ‘Governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
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governed,’ as if these embodied a law of application to all inhabitants 
alike. . . . It was never the intention (of the signers of the Dec- 
laration) to assert that the negroes or the savage race must give consent 
before just government should be established over them. . . . The 
Declaration of Independence was a formal notice that the inhabitants 
of the colonies consented no longer to British rule.” 

The advocates of the imperialistic policy have even cited past events 
in our national history in support of their theory. The Fathers are 
quoted, and chief among them Thomas Jefferson. But of all our states- 
men none was more hostile to colonial policy than the sage of Monticello. 

Mr. Bryan has divided imperialism, as it now presents itself, into four 
distinct propositions, as follows: 

“J, That the acquisition of territory by conquest is right. 

“2, That the acquisition of remote territory is desirable. 

“2 That the doctrine that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed is unsound. 

“4, That people can be wisely governed by aliens.” 

As for conquering territory and ruling over it there can be no mis- 
taking Jefferson’s position, for in 1791 he wrote to William Short: 

“Tf there be one principle more deeply written than any other in the 
mind of every American, it is that we should have nothing to do with con- 
quest.” 

This is plain enough from the author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The very fundamental principle of the doctrine of a republic is 
diametrically opposed to the acquisition of territory by conquest. This 
truth is plainly set forth by John Fiske, the most philosophical American 
historian, in his “Beginnings of New England.” He divides nation-mak- 
ing into three classes, the third of which he styles the “English method.” 
This he defines as being the one which contains the “principle of repre- 
sentation.” He adds: 

“Hor this reason, though like all nation-making it was in its early 
stages attended with war and conquest, it nevertheless does not neces- 
sarily require war and conquest in order to be put into operation. 

Now of the English or Teutonic method, I say, war is not an essential 
part; for where representative government is once established, it is pos- 
sible for a great nation to be formed by the peaceful coalescence of neigh- 
boring states, or by their union into a federal body. . . . Now 
Federalism, though its rise and establishment may be incidentally ac- 
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complished by warfare, is nevertheless in spirit pacific. Conquest in the 
Oriental sense is quite incompatible with it; conquest in the Roman sense 
hardly less so. At the close of our Civil war there were now and then 
zealous people to be found who thought that the Southern States ought to 
be treated as conquered territory, governed by prefects sent from Wash- 
ington, and held down by military force for a generation or so. Let us 
hope that there are few today who can fail to see that such a course would 
have been fraught with almost as much danger as the secession move- 
ment itself. At least it would have been a hasty confession, quite un- 
called fur and quite untrue, that American Federalism had thus far 
proved itself incompetent; that we had indeed preserved our national 
unity, but only at the frightful cost of sinking to a lower plane of nation- 
ol ile cas 

“Our experience has now so far widened that we can see that despot- 
ism is not the strongest but well-nigh the weakest form of government; 
that centralized administrations, like that of the Roman Empire, have 
fallen to pieces, not because of too much, but because of too little free- 
dom; and that the only perdurable government must be that which suc- 
ceeds in achieving national unity on a grand scale, without weakening 
the sense of local and personal independence. For in the body politie 
this spirit of freedom is as the red corpuscles in the blood; it carries the 
life with it. It makes the difference between a society of self-respecting 
men and women and a society of puppets. Your nation may have art, 
poetry, and science, all the refinements of civilized life, all the comforts 
and safeguards that human ingenuity can devise, but if it lose this spirit 
of personal and local independence, it is doomed, and deserves its doom. 

Of the two opposite perils which have perpetually threatened 
the welfare of political society,—anarchy on the one hand, loss of self- 
government on the other,—Jefferson was right in maintaining that the 
latter is really the more to be dreaded, because its beginnings are so ter- 
ribly insidious.” 

The anti-imperialistic principles of Jefferson have been re-affirmed 
in more recent times, even by the Republican leaders, before their party 
became saturated with the virus of Conquest. One of these, whosé voice 
may well be invoked at this time, was James G. Blaine. One of Mr. 
Blaine’s greatest ambitions was to bring the republics of North and 
South America into closer relations. Ata conference held for this pur- 
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pose in 1890, he introduced the following resolutions, which were ap- 
proved by the commissioners present :— 

“First. That the principle of conquest shall not, during the continu- 
ance of the treaty of arbitration, be recognized as admissible under 
American public law. 

“Second. That all cessions of territory made during the continu- 
ance of the treaty of arbitration shall be void, if made under threats of 
war or in the presence of an armed force. 

“Third. Any nation from which such cession shall be exacted may 
demand that the validity of the cession so made shall be submitted to 
arbitration. 

“Mourth. Any renunciation of the right to arbitration made under 
the conditions made in the second section shall be null and void.” 

Commenting on these resolutions, Mr. Bryan has justly said: 

“So objectionable is the theory of acquisition of territory by conquest 
that the nation which suffers such injustice can, according to the reso- 
lutions, recover by arbitration the land ceded in the presence of an armed 
force. So abhorrent is it that a waiver of arbitration, under such cir- 
cumstances, is null and void.” 

Jefferson was ever opposed to the acquisition of remote territory. 
He continually stated that he did not desire for the United States any 
land outside the North American continent. It is true, however, as an 
exception to this that he desired the annexation of the island of Cuba. 
On this point, however, he has left on record a letter addressed, in June, 
1823, to the President, Monroe, in which he suggests that we should be 
ready to receive Cuba “when solicited by herself.” The only reason that 
he ever dreamed of desiring Cuba was because of its nearness to our own 
shores; but for fear that any one might use its annexation as a precedent 
for general and indefinite expansion, he said in another letter to James 
Madison, then President: “It will be objected to our receiving Cuba, 
that no limit can be drawn to our future acquisitions;” but he added, 
“Cuba can be defended by us without a navy, and this develops the prin- 
ciple which ought to limit our views. Nothing should ever be accepted 
which requires a navy to defend ite 

And still further, in the same letter, speaking in view of the possible 
acquisition of that island, he said: “T would immediately erect a column 
on the southernmost limit of Cuba, and inscribe on it a ne plus ultra 


as to us in that direction.” 
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Upon the proposition regarding the government of people by aliens, 
Jefferson spake words which, for the truth they contain and the modest 
simplicity they manifest, must live forever. There was formed in the 
year 1817 a French society, the members of which had for their purpose 
to settle near the Tombigbee River. This society invited Jefferson to 
formulate laws and regulations for them. Replying, from Monticello, 
he expressed his appreciation of their feelings toward the confidence in 
him, but stated in effect that he could not conscientiously undertake the 
task. Following are his reasons for declining: 

_ “The laws, however, which must effect this must flow from their own 
habits, their own feelings, and the resources of their own minds. No 
stranger to these could possibly propose regulations adapted to them. 
Every people have their own particular habits, ways of thinking, man- 
ners, etc., which have grown up with them from their infancy, are become 
a part of their nature, and to which the regulations which are to make 
them happy must be accommodated. No member of a foreign country 
can have a sufficient sympathy with these. The institutions of Lycur- 
gus, for example, would not have suited Athens, nor those of Solon, La- 
cedaemon. The organizations of Locke were impracticable for Carolina, 
and those of Rosseau for Poland. Turning inwardly on myself from 
these eminent illustrations of the truth of my observation, I feel all the 
presumption it would manifest should I undertake to do what this re- 
spectable society is alone qualified to do suitably for itself.” 

Who can deny these truths? No self-respecting community will 
cheerfully obey any other than self-imposed laws. They may obey 
through fear, or on account of the presence of armed force, but there will 
always be danger of riots caused by discontent, or of insurrection in the 
hope of freedom. Liberty is an inalienable right. 

Colonial empire is not only un-republican and un-democratic in 
principle; it is unprofitable. We have heard a great deal of late of the 
“splendid colonial system of England,” but who can forget the words of 
Lord Macaulay, in his “Essay on the West Indies” :-— 

“There are some who assert that, from a military and political point 
of view, the West Indies are of great importance to this country. This 
is a common but a monstrous misrepresentation. We venture to Say that 
colonial empire has been one of the greatest curses of modern Europe. 
What nation has it ever strengthened? What nation hag it ever en- 
riched? What have been its fruits?—Wars of frequent occurrence and 
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immense cost, fettered trade, lavish expenditure, clashing jurisdiction, 
corruption in governments and indigence among the people. What have 
Mexico and Peru done for Spain, the Brazils for Portugal, Batavia for 
Holland? Or, if the experience of others is lost upon us, shall we not 
profit by our own? What have we not sacrificed to our infatuated pas- 
sion for transatlantic dominion? This it is that has so often led us to 
risk our own smiling gardens and dear firesides for some snowy desert or 
infectious morass on the other side of the globe; this induced us to resign 
all the advantages of our insular situation, to embroil ourselves in the 
intrigues and fight the battles of half the continent, to form coalitions 
which were instantly broken, to give subsidies which were never earned ; 
this gave birth to the fratricidal war against American liberty, with all 
its disgraceful defeats, and all its barren victories, and all the massacres 
of the Indian hatchet, and all the bloody contracts of the Hessian slaugh- 
ter-house; this it was which, in the war against the French Republic, 
induced us to send thousands and tens of thousands of our bravest troops 
to die in West Indian hospitals, while the armies of our enemies were 
pouring over the Rhine and the Alps. When a colonial acquisition has 
been in prospect, we have thought no expenditure extravagant, no inter- 
ference perilous. Gold has been to us as dust, and blood as water. Shall 
we never learn wisdom? Shall we never cease to prosecute a pursuit 
wilder than the wildest dreams of alchemy, with all the credulity and all 
the profusion of Sir Epicure Mammon? 

“Those who maintain that settlements so remote conduce to the mili- 
tary or maritime power of nations, fly in the face of history.” 

The war of the Revolution—the war which effected the separation be- 
tween these United States and Great Britain—was fundamentally, and 
was fought for four long years exclusively, against the colonial system of 
Europe. This is the most important fact. In a war against that sys- 
tem, this nation originated, not as a matter of policy, but as a matter of 
principle. In the commencement of that struggle the Fathers of this 
nation did not contemplate independence from the mother land. “When 
the people of Rhode Island burned the British war sloop ‘Gaspee’ in 
Narragansett Bay,” said Senator Vest, in a recent speech, “and the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts threw overboard the cargo of tea in Boston harbor, 
they acted as British subjects, proclaiming their loyalty to the crown of 
England. When Thomas J efferson, Patrick Henry, and Light-Horse 
Harry Lee met at the old Raleigh tavern in Williamsburg, Va., and in- 
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dorsed the action of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, they proclaimed 
themselves English subjects, loyal to the king, and only demanded the 
rights that were given to them as Englishmen by Magna Charta, and the 
Bill of Rights. 

“What is the colonial system against which our Fathers protested ?-— 
It is based upon the fundamental idea that the people of immense areas 
of territory can be held as subjects, never to become citizens; that they 
must pay taxes, and be impoverished by governmental exaction without 
having anything to do with the legislation under which they live. 

“Against taxation without representation our Fathers fought for the 
first four years of the Revolution, struggling against the system which 
England then attempted to impose upon them, and which was graphic- 
ally described by Thomas Jefferson as the belief that nine-tenths of man- 
kind were born bridled and saddled, and the other tenth booted and 
spurred to ride them.” 


Ea 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LAW VERSUS IMPERIALISM 


It is not contended that this nation is prohibited by any natural or 
human law from acquiring territory, but always within the limitations of 
right. All territory that is acquired outside of the seat of the National 
capital, dockyards, arsenals, etc., must be acquired with the idea that it 
will be admitted to statehood just as soon as possible, and the govern- 
ment has no right to acquire territory with any other purpose in view. 

This principle has been laid down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the famous Dred Scott decision: 

“There is certainly no power given by the Constitution to the Federal 
Government to establish or maintain colonies bordering on the United 
States or at a distance, to be ruled and governed at its own pleasure, nor 
to enlarge its territorial limits in any way except by the admission of 
new States. That power is plainly given; and if a new State is admitted, 
it needs no further legislation by Congress, because the Constitution it- 
self defines the relative rights and powers and duties of the State and 
the citizens of the State and the Federal Government. But no power is 
given to acquire a territory to be held and governed permanently in that 
character. : 

“And, indeed, the power exercised by Congress to acquire territory 
and establish a government there, according to its own unlimited discre- 
tion, was viewed with great jealousy by the leading statesmen of the day. 
And in the Federalist (No. 38), written by Mr. Madison, he speaks of the 
acquisition of the Northwestern Territory by the Confederated States, by 
the cession from Virginia, and the establishment of a government there, 
was an exercise of power not warranted by the articles of confederation, 
and dangerous to the liberties of the people. And’he urges the adop- 
tion of the Constitution as a security and safeguard against such an ex- 
ercise of power. 

“We do not mean, however, to question the power of Congress in this 
respect. The power to expand the territory of the United States by the 
admission of new States is plainly given; and in the construction of this 
power by all the departments of the Government, it has been held to 
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authorize the acquisition of territory not fit for admission at the time, but 
to be admitted as soon as its population and situation would entitle it to 
admission. It is acquired to become a State, and not to be held as a colony 
and governed by Congress with absolute authority; and as the propriety 
of admitting a new State is committed to the sound judgment of Con- 
gress, the power to acquire territory for that purpose, to be held by the 
United States until it is in a suitable condition to become a State upon an 
equal footing with the other States, must rest upon the same discretion.” 

While the court was not unanimous upon all the points in this de- 
cision, all the nine justices concurred in the principles above stated, and, 
moreover, in his dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice McLean took the same 
position with even greater emphasis :— 

“In organizing the government of a Territory, Congress is limited 
to means appropriate to the attainment of the constitutional object. No 
powers can be exercised which are prohibited by the Constitution, or 
which are contrary to its spirit; so that, whether the object may be the 
protection of the property and persons of purchasers of the public lands 
or of communities who have been annexed to the Union by conquest or 
purchase, they are initiatory to the establishment of State governments, 
and no more power can be claimed or exercised than is necessary to the 
attainment of that end. This is the limitation of all the Federal powers.” 

These opinions clearly set forth the absence of power in this govern- 
ment to hold Territories as colonies not to be admitted as States, and 
with no prospect of becoming States. In both of the opinions quoted 
“the fundamental idea, is conveyed that all the power of Congress in re- 
gard to the Territories is to be exercised as an initiatory process to their 
becoming States of the American Union.” 

And these principles have formed a part of the political faith of 
Americans of all parties until within the last few months; the actions of 
the Government have uniformly been in harmony with them. 

The first land held by the United States not in the form of a State 
was the Northwestern Territory ceded by Virginia. It embraced the 
area now occupied by the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and a part of Minnesota. While the constitutional convention 
was sitting, the Congress of the Confederation was considering the mat- 
a a the government of the Northwest Territory. On J uly 13, 1787, 

body passed the ordinance for the government of the Northwest 
Territory, drawn by the same hand that chiseled the Declaration of In- 
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dependence. Its existence and binding efficacy were expressly recog- 
nized in the legislation of the first Congress under the Constitution, that 
of 1789. It contains this provision :— 

“Sec. 13. And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these republics, their 
laws and constitutions, are erected; to fix and establish those principles 
as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and governments which forever 
hereafter shall be formed in the said Territory; to provide, also, for the 
establishment of States and permanent government therein, and for their 
admission to a share in the federal councils on an equal footing with the 
original States, at as early periods as may be consistent with the general 
interest. ) 

“Sec. 14. It is hereby ordained and declared, by the authority afore- 
said, that the following articles shall be considered as articles of com- 
pact between the original States and the people and the States of the 
said Territory, and forever remain unalterable unless by common con- 
sent.” 

The ordinance distinctly mentions the “establishment of States and 
permanent government,” showing conclusively that in the minds of the 
Fathers the power of the federal government to hold and rule this Ter- 
ritory was only temporary. 

Again, on April 30, 1803, the United States government completed the 
purchase of Louisiana from France. “The territory thus acquired em- 
braced the area now occupied by the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, all but the southwest corner of Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota west of 
the Mississippi river, Nebraska, Colorado east of the Rocky mountains 
and north of the Arkansas river, the two Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Washington, most of Wyoming, and the present Indian Territory.” 
The treaty with France by which this cession was achieved contains a 
statement of the same principle: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated into the 
Union of the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, according 
to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the United States; and 
in the meantime they shall be maintained and protected in the free en- 
joyment of their liberty, property, and the religion which they profess.” 

Thomas Jefferson was at this time President of the United States, and 
James Madison was secretary of state. The treaty was signed by James 
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Monroe and Robert Livingston, and was ratified while many of the 
framers of the Constitution were still active in the government. The 
whole furnishes a lucid commentary upon the understanding of these 
men as to the principle of the government of new territory. 

The next territory which was added to the national domain was that 
of the Floridas. These, by the terms of the treaty of Washington, were 
ceded to us by Spain, Feb. 22, 1819. This treaty provides: 

“The inhabitants of the territories which his Catholic Majesty cedes 
to the United States by this treaty shall be incorporated in the Union of 
the United States as soon as may be consistent with the principles of the 
Federal Constitution, and admitted to the enjoyment of all the privileges, 
rights, and immunities of the citizens of the United States.” 

In 1845 Texas was annexed, and admitted to statehood by one and the 
same act, so that no provision concerning the civil and religious status of 
the inhabitants was necessary. Following this was the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, Feb. 2, 1848, by which the United States acquired from 
Mexico the territory included in the States of California, Nevada, Utah, 


the greater part of Arizona, the larger part of New Mexico, Colorado’ 


west of the Rocky Mountains, and the southwestern part of Wyoming. 
This increase of territory was further added to by the Gadsden purchase 
from Mexico, Dec. 30, 1853, which now constitutes the southern part of 
the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona. Article 9 of this treaty says: 

“The Mexicans, who in the territory aforesaid shall not preserve the 
character of citizens of the Mexican republic, conformably with what is 
stipulated in the preceding article, shall be incorporated into the Union 
of the United States, and be admitted at the proper time (to be judged by 
the Congress of the United States) to the enjoyment of all the rights of 
citizens of the United States, according to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and in the meantime shall be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty and property, and secured in the free exercise 
of their religion without restriction.” 

This article was also adopted as an article of the Gadsden treaty. 
And again in the Alaskan treaty it was provided that “the inhabitants 
* *  *  shali be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United States.” 

All these treaties prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that, until 
within the last few months, this nation was utterly opposed to the colon- 
ial policy ; that we considered it subversive of our fundamental principles, 
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and that in every case where territory was acquired, it was stipulated 
in clear and distinct language that such territory should be admitted 
to statehood in accordance with the principles of the Federal Con- 
stitution. It follows that the record of the United States, until the pres- 
ent crisis, has been unanimously in support of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Contrast with these historic state papers, embodying in many cases 
the very words-of the founders of the Republic, the following from Mr. 
McKinley’s famous speech at Boston: 

“Did we ask their consent to liberate them from Spanish sovereignty, 
or to enter Manila Bay and destroy the Spanish sea power there? We 
did not ask these. We were obeying a higher moral obligation which 
rested upon us, and which did not require anybody’s consent. Every 
present obligation has been met and fulfilled in the expulsion of Spanish 
sovereignty from the islands, and while the war was in progress we could 
not ask their views. Nor can we now ask their consent.” 

It was in a better vein that the President wrote to Congress on Dec. 
6, 1897, before he had become inoculated with the virus of imperialism: 

“Of the untried measures there remain only recognition of the insur- 
gents as belligerents, recognition of the independence of Cuba, neutral 
intervention to end the war by imposing a rational compromise between 
the contestants, and intervention in favor of one or the other party. I 
speak not of forcible annexation for that can not be thought of. That, 
by our code of morality, would be criminal aggression.” 

“Our code of morality” remains the same; the President and his party 
have changed. Forgetful of his own words as well as of the constitu- 
tional truths upon which they were founded, Mr. McKinley is now wag- 
ing a war of “forcible annexation” in the Philippines, Is it any less 
“criminal aggression” there than it would have been in Cuba? There 
can be no difference in principle between the two. When the President 
of the United States announces that he can not ask the consent of the 
Filipinos to allow him to govern them, he virtually proclaims a war of 
extermination. When the commanding general of the American army in 
the Philippines demands unconditional surrender, and nothing but that, 
he also proclaims a war of extermination. But the Filipinos are fighting 
simply for their freedom. Our armies are waging war against freedom 
and against the right of self government. 
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“The question of imperialism,” Prof. Sumner, of Yale, has said, “is the 
question whether we are going to give the lie to the origin of our own 
national existence by establishing a colonial system of the old Spanish 
type, even if we have to sacrifice our own existing civil and political sys- 
tem to do it. I submit that it is a strange incongruity to utter grand 
platitudes about the blessings of liberty, etc., which we are going to im- 
part to these people, and to begin by refusing to extend the Constitution 
over them, and still more by throwing the Constitution into the gutter 
here at home. If you take away the Constitution, what is the American 
liberty and all the rest? Nothing but a lot of phrases. 

“The cold and unnecessary cruelty of the Spaniards to the aborigines 
is appalling, even if when compared with the treatment of the aborigines 
by other Europeans. A modern economist stands aghast at the economic 
measures adopted by Spain, as well in regard to her domestic policy as to 
her colonies. It seems as if these measures could only have been inspired 
by some demon of folly, they were so destructive to her prosperity. She 
possesses a large literature from the last three centuries, in which her 
publicists discuss with amazement the question whether it was a blessing 
or a curse to get the Indies, and why, with all the supposed conditions of 
prosperity in her hands, she was declining all the time. 

“We now hear it argued that she is well rid of her colonies, and that 
if she will devote her energies to her internal development, and rid her 
politics of the corruption of colonial officials and interests, she may be 
regenerated. That isa rational opinion. It is the best diagnosis of her 
condition, and the best prescription of a remedy which the occasion has 
called forth. But what, then, will happen to the state which has taken 
over her colonies? I can see no answer except that that nation, with 
them, has taken over the disease, and that it now is to be corrupted by 
exploiting dependent communities just as she has been. That it stands 
exposed to this danger is undeniable.” 

It is an edifying spectacle—Columbia laying off the white garment of 
liberty to don the cast-off rags of Spanish despotism. Senator Tillman 
was not without warrant when he said: 

“As far as my observations go, and as I understand the present 
status of the American people, we have no Constitution left.” 

“No man,” said Abraham Lincoln, “is good enough to govern another 
man without that other man’s consent. When the white man gqverns 
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himself, that is self-government; but when he governs himself and also 
another man that is more than self-government—that is despotism.” 

No one imagines for a moment that the McKinley administration has 
ever contemplated admitting the Filipinos to American citizenship. The 
Republican policy contemplates-a foreign despotism—nothing more or 
less—and of this policy Carl Schurz has well said: 

“Let the poor, and the men who earn their bread by the labor of their 
hands, pause and consider well before they give their consent to a policy 
so deliberately forgetful of the equality of rights. * * * They will 
be told, as they are now told, that we are in it, and can not honorably get 
out of it; that destiny, and Providence, and duty demand it; that it would 
be cowardly to shrink from our new responsibilities; that those popula- 
tions can not take care of themselves, and that it is our mission to let 
them have the blessings of our free institutions; and that we must have 
new markets for our products; that those countries are rich in resources, 
and that there is plenty of money to be made by taking them; that the 
American people can whip anybody, and do anything they set out to do; 
and that ‘Old Glory’ should float over every land on which we can lay our 
hands. 1h 

“Those who have yielded to such cries once will yield to them again. 
Conservative citizens will tell them that thus the homogeneousness of the 
people of the Republic, so essential to the working of our democratic in- 
stitutions, wil! be irretrievably lost; that our race troubles, already dan- 
gerous, will be infinitely aggravated; and that the government, of, by, and 
for the people will be in imminent danger of fatal demoralization. They 
will be cried down as pusillanimous pessimists, who are no longer Ameri- 
can patriots. The American people will be driven on and on by the force 
of events, as Napoleon was when started on his career of limitless con- 
quest. This is imperialism as now advocated. Do we wish to prevent 
its excesses? Then we must stop at the beginning, before taking Porto 
Rico. If we take that island, not even to speak of the Philippines, we 
shall have placed ourselves on the incline plane, and roll on and on, no 
longer masters of our own will, until we have reached the bottom. And 
where will that bottom be? Who knows?” 

Mr. Schurz’s reward for these patriotic warnings has been an outcry 
of “treason” from the leaders of the imperialistic policy. The same has 
been meted out to every patriot who has dared to raise the voice of warn- 
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ing. Mr. Bryan spoke with prophetic truth when he said at the Duck- 
worth Club banquet in Cincinnati, Jan. 6, 1899: 

“Tf we enter upon a colonial policy, we must expect to hear the com- 
mand ‘Silence!’ issuing with increased emphasis from the imperialists. 
If a member of Congress attempts to criticise any injustice perpetrated 
by a government official against a helpless people, he will be warned to 
keep silent lest his criticisms encourage resistance to American authority 
in the Orient. 

“Tf an orator on the Fourth of July dares to speak of unalienable 
rights, or refers with commendation to the manner in which our fore- 
fathers resisted taxation without representation, he will be warned to 
keep silent lest his utterances excite rebellion among distant subjects.” 

This prophecy has been abundantly fulfilled, against eitizens of high 
repute, against senators and representatives in Congress in their official 
places, in the exercise of a strict censorship against the representatives of 
the press and in the stoppage of documents in the United States mails. 
It may well be asked with such beginnings of imperialistic rule already 
accomplished, what will be the end? 

Already the chief executive of the United States is by his own cun- 
struction of his duties and obligations, king of the Philippine Islands. 
It is an enviable position for the official successor of George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson. 

Misrepresentation of facts and abuse of individuals form a necessary 
part of the imperialistic policy. To be a patriot, according to the new 
rule, it is needful to paint Aguinaldo and his associates as traitors and 
his followers as savages and barbarians. The recorded facts indeed tell 
a story of treachery, but the traitor is not the Filipino leader. There is 
official evidence of irrefragable character that Aguinaldo and his follow- 
ers were led by accredited agents of the McKinley administration, to be- 
lieve that the United States would support them in their struggle against 
Spanish rule and become their friend and ally and the protector of a 
Filipino republic. Such an agreement was faithfully carried out by our 
consuls and army and navy officers until the word came from Washing- 
ton to set up the imperial standard at Manila. Beyond a doubt the 
American army has been the ageressor against the brave and patriotic 
people. The evidence has been published so widely that it need not be 
repeated here. These facts plainly appear upon testimony given before 
the peace commission in Paris: 
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First. That the co-operation of Aguinaldo and his followers was 
sought and obtained by the representatives of this government. 

Second. That it was distinctly understood when this arrangement 
was made that those whose aid and co-operation were thus sought and 
obtained were fighting for independence, and that they were opposed 
annexation to the United States. | 

Third. That the Philippine leaders were positively encouraged by 
those acting as representatives of the United States government to be- 
lieve that this country would assist them to realize their aspirations. 

Imperialists have ceased to excuse their bad faith by an “appeal to 
history.” They now justify their perfidy on the plea that the Filipinos 
are incapable of self-government. The plea would be insufficient if it 
were true, No nation has the moral right to enforce its rule upon an 
inferior people. But itis not true. Gen. Otis, lately returned from the 
islands, declares that the Filipinos are superior to the Cubans or to any 
other of the Asiatic people, including the Japanese and Chinese. In his 
report to the Secretary of the Navy, Aug. 29, 1898, Admiral Dewey said : 

“In a telegram sent to the department on June 23, I expressed the 
opinion that ‘these people (the Filipinos) are far superior in their in- 
telligence, and more capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba, 
and I am familiar with both races.’ Further intercourse with them has 
confirmed me in this opinion.” 

United States Consul Roundseville Wildman has expressed the same 
opinion at greater length: 

“J have lived among the Malays of the Straits Settlements, and have 
been an honored guest of the different sultanates. I have watched their 
system of government, and have admired their intelligence, and I rank 
them high among the semicivilized nations of the earth. The natives of 
the Philippine Islands belong to the Malay race, and while there are very 
few pure Malays among their leaders, I think their stock has rather been 
improved than debased by admixture. I consider that the forty or fifty 
Philippine leaders, with whose fortunes I have been very closely con- 
nected, are the superiors of both the Malays and the Cubans. Aguinaldo, 
Agoncilla, and Sandico are all men who would be leaders in their separate 
departments in any country; while among the wealthy Manila men who 
live in Hongkong, and who are spending their money liberally for the 
overthrow of the Spaniards and for annexation to the United States— 
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men like the Cortes family and the Basa family—would hold their own 
among bankers and lawyers anywhere.” 

The kind of men who form the Filipino congress has been described 
by Mr. Roberson, who himself visited the congress while it was in session. 
He gives a very favorable account of the character and ability of the 
members. Of the eighty-three members sitting, seventeen were grad- 
uates of European universities, and the president, Pedro Paterno, took 
his degree as D. D. in the University of Madrid, and afterward received 
his degree of LL. D. from the University of Salamanca. His books are of 
such reputation that they have been translated into German. 

The cant, that such a people are not fitted for self-government, but 
must wait until they are instructed by the disciples of Quay and Platt 
and Lodge would be food for mirth, if it were not rooted in so much du- 
plicity and baseness. 

That we are surely passing from a republic to a despotism, unless an 
uprising of the people like that of 1861, is near at hand, is certain. If 
the Constitution gives us a “free hand” regarding a tariff with Puerto 
Rico, why does it not with territories in the United States? If it permits 
discrimination between the States and the Territories, why cannot the 
free hand make a similar distinction between the States if party policy 
desires? There are plenty of Lodges and Beveridges to assume the 
powers of the Supreme Court and announce the new construction of con- 
stitutional law. As fast as it is necessary to violate the constitution 
there will be subservient senators enough to justify it. A flag that trade 
rebelliously refuses to follow is now trying to prevent the Constitution 
from following it. It needs remagnetising, having lost its attraction in 
the tropics, except for beer and rum. 

“It would be easy,” says Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, “to name a 
score of men in the United States for whose pockets the war with Spain 
and the Philippines has been waged. These are the ‘economic men,’ the 
groups of capitalists as represented by the Standard Oil, the sugar, 
tobacco, steel and kindred trusts, who are at the bottom of imperialism 
and are the sappers and miners of democratic institutions. With Mam- 
mon for a deity they shout their bald and atheistic cries against the right 
of the governed to choose their own rulers and against the charters con- 
stituted to preserve those rights. Their clever lawyers are in the legis- 
latures and the courts, their servants wear the livery of the United States 
their ‘vested rights’ are guarded by churches and institutions of tears 
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ing, of which they are princely patrons. They are a unit in purpose and 


lack of scruple. Against them are a people divided by unintelligent 
issues, in bondage to party demagogues, torn with dissensions and jeal- 
ousies of class or race, ready instruments for the tyrant.” 

Ministerial defense of popular. wrong finds expression-in the prayer: 


“We thank Thee that Thy Holy Writ 
Is so adaptable a guide 

That none need go away from it 
With any doubt unsatisfied, 

Tor every course some sanction is, 
If not in John, in Genesis.” 


The struggle is between the men in the saddle and the masses who are 
without boots and spurs, a conflict beginning with the organization of 
society. It has taken centuries for the “subjects” to lose their awe for 
self-constituted authority. Strong governments based on military force 
are the necessary and logical outcome of autocratic ideas. When Jef- 
ferson and his compeers proposed to reverse these time-honored customs 
and to trust the plain people to make their own government, with no 
place for rulers by divine right, the hazardous experiment met the doubt 
and derision of Europe. 

In these days of recantation of principles which alone account for this 
country’s marvelous career, so astounding to old world prophets, it is 
salutary to recur to Lowell’s Birmingham address, which Americans have 
recognized as the finest exposition of democracy. He defines democracy 
as “that form of society, no matter what its political classification, in 
which every man has a chance and knows that he has it.” Our departure 
from this standard is evidenced by the lessening of men’s chances and the 
congestion of wealth that must be justly distributed to ensure permanent 
self-government. The great factor wanting in despotisms is the con- 
sciousness of the people that they are robbed of their chances by 
designing interests, and that their robbery is not an act of nature. Ina 
democracy education reveals the injustice, and herein lies our hope of 
defeating the plutocracy conspiracy to imperialize the republic. 

The plausible defenders of the wrong would have us reclothe ourselves 
in the cast-off garments of arbitrary power ; to exchange the institutions 
which bred Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln for the system which pro- 
duces Napoleons, great and little, Metternichs and Bismarcks. And yet, 
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as Lowell reminds us, “universal suffrage has not been the instrument of 
greater unwisdom than contrivances of more select description,” and he 
shows that assemblies composed entirely of Masters of Arts, Doctors of 
Divinity, Serene Highnesses and Enlightened Classes, have not carried 
on the business of mankind so well as to discourage a less costly method. 

Imperialism is a reversion to serene highnesses and masters of arts; in 
this case highnesses of wealth and masters of the art of impoverishing the 
people, at the same time persuading them that the process is an enriching 
one. Are we ready for the right-about-face? We threw off the yoke of 
this same gentry; now we propose to be gentry ourselves and impose our 
yoke on others. It was an ancient saying that whoever puts a chain upon 
a slave is sure to bind one end of it about his own neck. The chain that 
binds the Philippines will, unless broken, strangle the liberty of the 
United States. 

The story of the Talmud, which Wendell Phillips applied so forcibly 
to Daniel Webster, fits William McKinley equally well: “Og, King of 
Bashan, lifted once a great rock, to hurl it on the army of Judah. God 
hollowed it in the middle, letting it slip over the giant’s neck, there to rest 
while he lived.” The stone hurled by the President of the United States 
at the Iilipinos in their struggle for freedom will weight his own neck as 
long as the history of the times shall last. 

It was not until the fate of Porto Rico came before the Congress for 
final settlement that the American people realized how far they had been 
committed by the McKinley administration to the policy of empire-at- 
any-cost and the rule of the money power. In his annual message in 
December last, the President spoke of our “plain duty” to accord a full 
measure of free trade to the Porto Ricans. As he pointed out, these 
islanders had been received into the republic under promises and upon 
terms which admitted of no other arrangement. They were, like our- 
selves, under the Constitution, and the Constitution expressly provides 
that freedom of trade shall prevail between all the constituent units of 
the republic. This position had never been controverted, or even ques- 
tioned ; on the contrary, it had been asserted time and again by the high- 
est courts until it-was received everywhere as one of the fundamental 
maxims of our government. It was only natural that President Me- 
Kinley, a man of no startling originality, but familiar with the ordinary 
precepts of law, should choose the occasion of his annual message to 
apply so obvious a principle to so important a subject. 
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What followed is a matter of very recent history. The shame and 
degradation of it can never be wiped away from American annals. The 
people, accustomed from the beginning to regard the Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land, had silently acquiesced in the President’s recom- 
mendation and looked to see their Porto Rican fellow-citizens speedily 
established upon a basis suitable to the promises made in the name of the 
republic under which they had surrendered their allegiance to Spain and 
welcomed the invading army of the United States with hospitable acclaim. 
What then was their surprise and indignation when the Congress, upon 
taking up the Porto Rican question, was confronted with a formidable 


_ lobby, both within and without its membership, demanding the levy of a 


tariff upon Porto Rican trade. The impudence of this lobby, its brazen 


disregard for popular sentiment, the greedy air of ownership which it as- 


serted over the representatives of the people, are things only to be under- 
stood in the light of the prominence which lobbyists and other agents of 
corruption have assumed under the present administration. Representa- 
tives and senators, who in obedience to the first impulses of honesty and 
duty had declared themselves on the side of the President’s first position, 
were brought before star chamber tribunals, representing the multi- 
millionaire trusts and there confronted with threats or cajoleries under 
whose influence they subsequently stood up in the halls of legislation and 
openly ate their own words. 

Worse still was to follow. The President himself, moved by in- 
fluences which no American would willingly name, publicly stultified 
himself, recanted the honest declarations in his message, and before the 
eyes of a wondering and shame-stricken world, executed a volte-face upon 
a question of prime constitutional importance. I*rom being an advocate 
of the constitutional rights of Porto Rico, the President of the United 
States set up as an apologist of tariffs levied within the confines of the 
republic. The successor of Washington and Jefferson became an advo- 
cate of the odious doctrine that taxation may be levied without repre- 
sentation. The suecessor of Lincoln was heard to plead for one sort of 
law for the white man, another for the man whose skin is dark. A Presi- 
dent of the United States was seen to shape his policy, not only in stulti- 
fication of his own avowed principles and in violation of the Constitution 
as interpreted by himself, but also in obedience to influences of whose real 
character and origin no American is ignorant. 

In this crisis for American liberty and self-government, the American 
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people spoke with no uncertain voice. Instantly and from every corner 
of the country, arose an all but universal protest. The popular indigna- 


tion was confined to no party and no section of the country; for the 


moment all Americans were Democrats and spoke with one voice in pro- 
test against an obvious outrage upon popular government. 

But the people spoke in vain. Influences which were powerful 
enough to force the President of the United States into so odious a posi- 
tion, and which could compel representatives in Congress shamelessly 
to abandon their avowed principles, proved to be more powerful than the 
expressed will of the people. The voice of the President was eventually 


added to the voice of those interests which demanded that the Constitu- 


tion be overthrown and a tariff levied upon the Porto Rican trade. With 
his back to a justly incensed people, Mr. McKinley became the willing 
advocate of the trust demands. As such he employed all the power of his 
great office to cajole or coerce congressmen into sharing his own interests. 
“Y voted for the Porto Rican tariff bill,’ wrote an Indiana congressman 
to his Republican constituents, “at the earnest solicitation of President 
McKinley and the leaders of the Republican party.” Such was the ex- 
perience of scores of honest representatives of the people; whose honesty, 
however, was no match to the imperious demands of a compact and ruth- 
less money power. 

Such a spectacle was never seen before in a free republic. But for the 
hope of a restoration to the people of the sovereignty thus openly wrested 
from their hands, it might be said that popular liberty in the United 
States then and there received its death blow. 

The imperialistic purpose of the administration in pushing through 
the Porto Rican tariff bill was made only the more manifest in a “rider” 
added to that measure by the express official request of the President 
himself. In a special message to Congress on March 2, the President 
advocated the novel theory that a great political wrong can be righted by 
the substitution of charity for justice. He accordingly recommended 
that the two million dollars, up to that time collected on products coming 
from Porto Rico to the ports of the United States under the Dingley law, 
be created into a fund for the temporary relief of the islanders. A bill to 
this effect was rushed through and the Porto Ricans were further out- 
raged by being made the recipients of charity from the hands which had 
shamelessly deprived them of their lawful rights. 

But here again the chief ‘sufferers from these unconstitutional acts 
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were not the faraway islanders upon whom they were perpetrated, but the 
people of the United States. Any act of injustice is reflected with greater 
force upon the person or the people by whom it is committed. As in the 
case of the Philippine islands, it was here evident that the purpose of 
the President as inspired by his new “guide, philosopher and friend,” the 
money power, was really to release Congress from Constitutional limita- 
tions and to create in his own person a power higher than the Constitu- 
tion, higher than any law. It would appear that this purpose was even 
present in the President’s mind when he dictated that significant clause 
in the treaty at Paris which provides: 

“That the civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of 
the territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by 
Congress.” 

Previous to this remarkable pronouncement, the status of treaty law 
had been supposed to rest upon Article 6, clause 2 of the Constitution of 
the United States, which declares that all treaties made under the au- 
thority of the United States shall be, together with the Constitution and 
the laws enacted in pursuance of it, the supreme law of the land. 

But upon that clause in the Paris treaty a complacent committee of 
the United States Senate, working wholly, as it would appear, to carry 
out the purpose and instructions of the same interests that inspired the 
President, based the novel contention that the natives of Porto Rico had 
no civil or political rights which any American Congress may not over- 
ride at will; that these unfortunates are wholly beyond the protection of 
the Constitution. 

The newspaper organs of the President took up the fight in behalf of 
their (and his) chiefs, and presently the land resounded with noisy 
denials of all the maxims of government which had hitherto been ac- 
cepted as fundamentally true. The people read with fresh astonishment 
impudent denials that the Constitution is the supreme law of the land. 
“The Constitution does not follow the flag,” these.noisy advocates de- 
clared. It is within the power of Congress to levy taxes upon the Porto 
Ricans, although the Porto Ricans have no representation in the Con- 
gress. Such doctrine was brazenly avowed by the official successors of 
the men who had taken up arms against King George’s army because they 
were taxed in a British Parliament in which they were denied representa- 


tion. 
It is not partisan zeal which speaks in these terms of this shameful 
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episode in our history. The Democracy appeals from the orgy of law- 
lessness lately perpetrated at Washington to these words of Chief Justice 
Marshall, uttered in the case of Loughborough v. Blake (15 Wheaton, 
319), referring to the very question involved in the Porto Rican tariff 
bill: 

“The power to lay and collect tax duties, imposts and excises may be 
exercised and must be exercised throughout the United States. Does this 
term designate the whole or any particular portion of the American em- 
pire? Certainly this question can admit of but one answer. It is the 
name given to our great republic. It is composed of States and Terri- 
tories; the District of Columbia, or the territory west of the Missouri is 
not less within the United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania, and it 
is not less necessary on the principles of our Constitution that uniformity 
in the imposition of imposts, duties and excises shall be observed in the 
one than in the other.” 

Only this last step in the course of imperialism was needed to awaken 
the American people to a sense of the danger with which their rights are 
confronted. The Democratic party from the beginning has pointed out 
that this war has been waged in pursuance of the policy of imperialism. 
Its political opponents had not hitherto fully recognized the truth of this 
contention. They had seen martial law prevailing under the American 
flag in the Philippines, but have regarded that condition as a temporary 
and necessary step to the establishment of a civil government in those 
islands. Many patriotic Americans have honestly believed that neither 
the Filipinos nor the Porto Ricans could be trusted immediately with a 
full measure of self-government, but few if any, have doubted until now 
that that blessing was soon to be accorded to these islanders under the 
terms of our agreement with them and in accordance with the spirit of the 
American Constitution. 

Such dreams have been dispelled rudely by the Porto Rico tariff bill. 
The imperialistic character of that measure is not to be mistaken. It 
distinctly denies that the Constitutional guarantee of equal rights as to 
taxation. It makes the Congress superior to the Constitution and. the 
President superior to the Congress. As to who and what interests are 
superior to the President, it leaves a wide field for inference. Ina word, 
it definitely commits the Republican party by specific legislation to the 


policy of imperialism which the Democrats have charged against it from 
the beginning. 
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The revolt which has followed within the ranks of the Republican 

party, bodes no good for the permanence of that organization in the 
supreme power, but it promises nothing but good for the people, smarting 
under a sense of rights invaded and liberties outraged, for it means the 
speedy restoration to the Democracy of the power delegated to false 
servants. 
“The real purpose of the money power in creating this new empire with 
the President at its head and fastening an increased standing army upon 
the people to enforce its rule, has been manifested with startling em- 
phasis in the recent struggie between organized labor and the plutocracy 
in the Coeur d’Alenes. The sequel to that unhappy conflict is still in 
progress, though the fact may be scarcely known, or if known almost 
forgotten, by the majority of the people. It has been a part of the policy 
of capitalism which precipitated the conflict to keep the voters in ignor- 
ance of the real facts. From April, 1899, when the first outbreak oc- 
curred, until the present day, an inspired press has belittled the affair, 
concealing or perverting all occurrences that could throw light upon the 
lawlessness of the capitalistic anarchists who own the mines, but dwell- 
ing with unconcealed delight upon the outbreaks of exasperated labor. 
Of the Press Associations the largest has been practically silent concern- 
ing an affair which in some important respects is the most vital that has 
occurred in America since the Civil War. Only one large newspaper sent 
a correspondent to the scene. There has seemed to be an almost uni- 
versal conspiracy to suppress the truth. What is here written is the re- 
sult of a personal visit by the writer to the district and a careful investi- 
gation of the facts, conducted with some difficulty in the face of obstacles 
imposed by the mine owners, but with no other desire than to learn the 
truth. 

There is no disposition on the part of the Democracy to excuse the 
crime with which the Coeur d’Alene incident began. This was committed 
on April 29, 1899, when a body of 150 union miners at Burke, Idaho, 
seized a freight train and, joined by other miners at Mace, Gem and other 
points, proceeded to Wardner and blew up with dynamite the concentra- 
tor belonging to the consolidated Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine. The 
shooting of James Cheyne, which occurred during this riotous perform- 
ance, is no more to be excused than the murder of any man. It was a 
disgraceful crime, committed in the name of organized labor, and dearly 


has organized labor paid for it. 
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Neither is this crime to be extenuated on account of the warrantable 
exasperation of the union miners at the time when it was committed. 
The Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine was at this time the only one in the 
district not employing union labor. It was a Standard Oil property, and 
its scale of wages was considerably less than that prevailing in the other 
mines. Pursuant to an agreement with its employes, these wages were 
finally raised to the union scale, but the mine owners made this increase 
the occasion for a fresh and unwarrantable attack upon the unions, and 
this conduct upon their part was the beginning of a quarrel which cul- 
minated eventually in the disgraceful scenes of April 29. 

But neither the murder of Cheyne nor any other offense against the 
criminal law, can compare for atrocity, much less for the menace implied 
against public order and the supremacy of the law, with the manifold 
offenses since committed by the civil authorities of Idaho, abetted by the 
administration at Washington, backed up by the army of the United 
States and inspired throughout by the arrogant monopolists owning the 
mine. The Democracy has no apology for crime in any form, whether 
manslaughter or murder, or the overthrow of personal liberty and con- 
stitutional order by men in high positions and of great wealth. If one 
offense be more serious than the other, it is the latter, whose consequences 
are not to be measured by their immediate and personal influence, but 
extend throughout our whole system of government with effects which 
are felt for all time by all the people. 

The story of the riot of militarism serving the ends of plutocracy, 
which ensued upon the events described, may be briefly told here, to many 
readers perhaps for the first time. On April 30 following the explosion, 
the rioters, having then dispersed, and the district being quiet, telegrams 
began to pour into Washington, asking, demanding of the President and 
the secretary of war and other officials that a military force be dispatched 
to the Coeur d’Alenes. The first of these messages came from D. O. Mills, 
an officer of the Standard Oil Company, resident in New York city. 
Others were sent by William S. Crocker, a San Francisco banker, and by 
various Chicagc capitalists and mine owners. Onewasa personal appeal 
by wire to the President’s secretary, asking him on the score of personal 
friendship to use his influence to have the army sent at once. None of 
these gentlemen was on the scene of the disorder he so eloquently de- 
scribed, or could possibly have had personal knowledge of the state of af- 
fairs which in his judgment called for instant interference by the mili- 
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tary. The district, as has been said, was already calm, but the governor 
of the State, Frank Steunenberg, contributed to the panic at Washington 
by telegraphing that an insurrection existed in Shoshone County beyond 
the power of the State to control. As a matter of fact, no insurrection, 
even constructively, existed, and if it had, the State authorities had by no 
means exhausted their resource for controlling it, as their oath of office 
required them to do before appealing to Washington for military aid. 

The response from Washington was, of course, prompt and decisive. 
No appeal, reasonable or unreasonable, from citizens of this class, is ever 
made in vain to a Republican administration. President McKinley at 
once telegraphed to Gen. Merriam at Denver to proceed at once to the 
Coeur d’Alenes. By May 2 the troops began to arrive, the first command 
being a battalion of negroes. The soldiers began by arresting everybody 
found on the streets, including a school master and several traveling men. 
Troops were stationed at the mouth of all the mines and every miner was 
arrested as he came to the surface. No less than 1,300 men were thus 
gathered in and herded together in box cars, where for 24 hours they were 
detained under conditions which simply may not be described. Indeed 
the barbarity attending the incarceration of hundreds of men for months 
at a time in the now historic “bull-pen” surpasses the power of words to 
describe. Such cruelty could only have been inflicted by men well in- 
structed in lawlessness from a higher authority. 

But this was by no means the worst. No degree of physical suffering 
can compare with the outrages perpetrated in the name of law and upon 
every principle of personal liberty and constitutional right by the State 
authorities of Idaho, by Federal officers and by the military. The men 


arrested and herded in the “bull-pen” were never served with warrants, 


and after having been held for a period ranging from three weeks to eight 
months, hundreds of them were finally discharged without either acquittal 
or conviction, the whole proceedings have been utterly without warrant 
of law. They were denied a trial in a civil court with or without a jury. 
Finally, when they were set free in this lawless manner, they were re- 
quired as a condition precedent to their liberation to renounce all con- 
nection, present or future, with the labor unions. 

The law of Idaho on the subject of labor unions is explicit. It forbids 
any employer to discriminate in the hiring of men on account of union 
connections. It provides that all labor troubles must be settled if either 
party make requests by arbitration. This law has consistently been 
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violated by the owners of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine. It was now 
even more grossly violated by the governor of Idaho and his official as- 
sociates and subordinates. 

There seemed to be no limit to the conduct of these official anarchists. 
The habeas corpus was suspended by Governor Steunenberg, though, as 
has been held by the Supreme Court, that is a function of the legislative, 
not of the executive branch of government. The governor placed the dis- 
trict under control of a man named Sinclair, who, without color of au- 
thority, forthwith issued a proclamation declaring the miners’ unions to 
be “criminal organizations” and compelling all the men incarcerated in 
the bull-pen to get a permit from Dr. Hugh France before they were set 
at liberty and permitted to ask for work. No permit was issued until the 
applicant had signed a written statement in which he made a written 
pledge not to connect himself with a labor union. At this dis- 
tance it might be asked what union labor has to do with the execution of 
the law or with considerations of personal liberty, but such questions were 
not asked by the official law breakers in the Coeur d’Alene district. Such 
questions are not asked there to-day, for Gov. Steunenberg has expressly 
declared that his regime of anarchy is to continue in the Coeur d’Alene 
district while he remains in office for two years yet to come. 

France, in whom this despotism was vested, is an employe of the Bun- 
ker Hill and Sullivan mine, which is perhaps a sufficient commentary on 
his appointment to such a position. He is also coroner of Shoshone County 
and, by appointment of the governor, acting sheriff, the regularly elected 
sheriff, together with three of the county commissioners having been 
arbitrarily removed from office by the governor for alleged failure to per- 
form their duties. The people of the county who elected these officers 
had made no complaint of this character, but the governor simply de- 
clared that the people were not competent judges of their own affairs. 

As coroner of the county, France held the inquest on the body of 
Cheyne. At this farcical trial another riot of lawlessness was en- 
acted. The court-room was guarded by armed soldiers. The prisoners, 
if they may be so called, were not allowed to see counsel. Witnesses were 
brought from the bull-pen under guard of troops and threatened on the 
way with all sorts of violence if they refused to testify as they were asked. 

The net result of all this perversion of the law was the conviction of 
one man on the charge of manslaughter and of eleven for riot. Their 
cases are now pending on appeal. Three men died in the bull-pen of dis- 
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ease induced by exposure and cruelty. One other, who went insane, es- 
caped and flung himself into the river, was shot to death by the soldiers 
on the bank. His case was reported to the War Department by the com- 
manding officer as one of “suicide.” More than once troops were sent 
across the border into the adjacent State of Montana in pursuit of fugitive 
miners. The governor of Montana protested against this lawless pro- 
cedure, but the invasions continued so long as any miners were suspected 
of being within the confines of Montana. Another characteristic proc- 
lamation by the Steunenberg anarchists was one forbidding the other 
mines in the district from employing men not bearing the Standard Oil 
certificate of their freedom from union affiliations. Not only were men 
forbidden to work when they wanted to work, but others were compelled 
against their will at the point of the bayonet to serve at the pumps of a 
mine which they had abandoned. Perhaps this is the only incident in the 
history of the United States where the military power has been employed 
to compel men in time of peace to perform labor against their will. 

But as has been said, these personal outrages are insignificant in com- 
parison to the wounds which have been inflicted in this riot of militarism 
upon the rights of the people as guaranteed by the Constitution and the 
laws. Three years ago, before the standard of empire was raised by the 
plutocracy, it would have been said that such outrages committed under 
color of authority, were impossible in a free country. No American then 
expected to see them perpetrated under the Stars and Stripes. The story 
is told here at length because it is a new and dreadfully alarming mani- 
festation of the power which plutocracy can bring to its aid with a com- 
placent administration at Washington to serve its will. 

In its administration of the affairs of Cuba, the McKinley administra- 
tion has given a foretaste of what imperialism means with the money 
power at the helm. It has been a riot of robbery and criminal extrava- 
gance from the start. The President’s pet concessionaires have had a 
free hand with the revenues of the island for two years, with the result 
that the United States is now held up to the contempt of the world by the 
wholesale criminality of its high officials. ven the Cubans, accustomed 
for years to Spanish thievery, are aghast at the peculations lately dis- 
covered in the Post Office Department. The extent of these operations is 
not yet determined, but it is certain to reach into the millions. 

Unhappily for the President, the chief culprit proves to be a valued 
political ally and adviser, an intimate friend and former business asso- 
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ciate of one of the chiefs in the Post Office Department at Washington, 
while the director of the Cuban Posts is an Ohio politician of great promi- 
nence, an appointee of Senator Hanna, of whose notorious campaign for 
re-election he was the manager. These connections, already known to 
the public, give only a hint as to what high place may be reached when 
the lines of corruption have been followed to their real source. The 
friends of honest government look for no assistance to this end from the 
present administration. True, the chief culprits in the Cuban Post Office 
robbery, so far as these have been discovered, have been removed from 
office and a pretended investigation is in progress. But there is no pros- 
pect that the whole truth will be made public before the November elec- 
tion. Indeed, Senator Bacon’s eloquent plea for an official inquiry by 
Congress has already been contemptuously shelved in committee by the 
Republican leaders. 

The same fate has attended all the efforts of the anti-imperialists in 
Congress to have the administration redeem the nation’s pledge and give 
to Cuba a free and independent government. The imperialists have no 
intention of making good this solemn promise. Their friends, the syn- 
dicates and concessionaires, will not allow it.. The interest of these 
worthies in the island is not one of theoretic justice, but of cold cash. 
Cuba is to them a field for financial exploitation, not for political experi- 
ment. The most valuable concession in the island, involving the control 
of the entire Cuban railroad system, now existing or to be built, is already 
in the possession of a Canadian-American syndicate made up of leading 
Republicans and bogus Democrats, whose relations with the administira- 
tion are well known. They had influence enough at Washington to secure 
the reduction in the Cuban tariff of the schedule on railroad ties from 40 
per cent to 10 per cent, a saving to the syndicate of $400,000, which, of 
course, was taken from the revenues of the needy Cubans, besides being a 
direct violation of the principles on which the schedule was ostensibly 
drawn up. It now appears that the Commissioner of Customs, through 
whom this reduction was effected, a Republican politician of the highest 
standing and a distinguished advocate of high tariffs (for Americans) 
is now traveling in Europe in the interest of the same syndicate. This 
official drew $500 a month from the government for his services in Cuba, 
which it would appear were rendered chiefly in the interest of the Syn- 
dicate whose prosperity depends largely upon government for the ex- 
ploitation of the Cubans. 
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Such affiliations as these show an intimate association or conspiracy 
existing between the imperialistic administration and the money interest. 
An absolute one-man power, backed by contempt for legal and constitu- 
tional restrictions and safeguards, becomes a powerful tool for the plu- 
tocracy. The sufferers are primarily the unlucky islanders in the “new 
colonies,” but the good name and still more the integrity of this republic, 
the right and power of the people of the United States to govern them- 
selves, suffer infinitely more. An expert accountant can trace the pecu- 
lations of a thieving post office official at Havana and fasten upon him the 
ostensible guilt, but meanwhile the actual culprit is a great man at Wash- 
ington, who has paid his shady political debts by the appointment of 
rascals to positions of trust and who himself may be the beneficiary of 
gigantic concessions, fraudulent contracts and other devices of corrup- 
tion: 

The Democracy will not be satisfied with the mere detection and pun- 
ishment of the minor thieves. It demands that the whole conspiracy 
be laid bare and that this unholy alliance between imperialism and plu- 
tocracy be driven from power. Our armies invaded the islands 
with the pretended purpose of giving the Cubans self govern- 
ment in place of Spanish misrule. The Spaniards were driven out, but 
they have been replaced by an army of American cormorants, tax eaters 
and corruptionists. The civil list in Cuba for 1899 alone amounted to 


$3,000,000, and thus far the best return which the Cubans have had for 


this enormous expenditure from their revenues has been an example of 
official thievery surpassing even their liberal views of corruption. No 
wonder that such of the islanders who have not been placated by office 
are plotting revolt against the American occupation or acquiesce but sul- 
lenly in the new regime. 

It is perhaps but natural that the underlings of the administration 
should plunder and steal when the position in which the government has 
been placed by their superiors at Washington is one of utter falsehood 
and dishonesty. Mr. Spooner of Wisconsin, the President’s apologist 
in the Senate for his Philippine policy, said in a speech before that body 
only the other day: “We propose to enforce the authority of this gov- 
ernment in the islands to give that people honest, even-handed justice 
and good government. * * * We shall give them such share in the 
government as they show themselves fitted for. If the time come when 
the Filipinos show the ability to govern themselves, the American people 
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will give them self government.” This consistent expression of the 
imperialistic policy is a far cry from the words of the first and greatest 
of Republican Presidents, Abraham Lincoln, who, in a speech at Chicago 
on July 10, 1858, had this to say on a very similar subject: 

“The arguments that are made that the inferior race are to be treated 
with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoying; that as much 
is to be done for them as their condition will allow—what are these 
arguments? They are the arguments that kings have made for the en- 
slaving of the people in all ages of the world. You will find that all the 
arguments of kingcraft were always of this class; they always bestrode 
the necks of the people; not that they wanted to do it, but because the 
people were better off for being ridden. Turn it any way you will, 
whether it come from the mouth of a king as an excuse for enslaving the 
people of his country, or from the mouth of men of one race, it is all the 
same serpent.” . 

“We are to ‘bestow’ the blessings of a good, a stable government 
upon them!” says the Rev. Herbert Bigelow, speaking of the McKinley 
policy. “Sir, we have been reared in the political faith that governments 
are derived and not bestowed. Tell the coolies of China ; tell the fella- 
heen of Egypt, tell the pariahs of India that governments are bestowed 
upon them. But tell the president of the United States upon whom we 
have bestowed some limited power for a brief season, that such language 
is offensive to the American ear.” 

Great Britain is the trusted ally of the McKinley administration, 
a silent partner in all its imperialistic schemes, the model upon which 
its policy is formed. Secretary Hay has repeatedly denied that such 
an alliance exists. His denials are doubtless true as to a former treaty, 
for no such compact could be made without the assent of the Senate and 
notice to the people. But a mutual regard and admiration subsists 
between the imperialists of England and their servile friends and imi- 
tators at Washington. This has been revealed at every development of 
the McKinley policy. Our government may be sure of the cordial ap- 
proval of England, or of any other monarchy, in all acts tending to the 
overthrow of democracy at home or abroad. The kings of Europe look 
with pleasure upon the spectacle of American armies in the Philippines 
repressing every attempt of the native population for self government, 
and using the form of a “benevolent protectorate” to exploit the Cubans, 
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or to exclude the trusting Porto Ricans from even the semblance of 
American citizenship. 

We are told that this government is under no pledge or promise to 
set up the republican form in these islands, or to admit the West Indians 
to American citizenship. The assertion is false. Even if there were no 
such express promise—but there is—the traditions of this government, 
the spirit of its institutions, is a standing pledge to all humanity that in 
every struggle of the oppressed, every revolt against tyranny we, as 
Americans, shall be on the side of the people, not of the tyrant. On this 
subject, who so eloquent as John Hay in the days before he became inocu- 
lated with the poison of imperialism, while he was not yet a diplomat, 
but still a poet and a friend of the people? Here are his words: 


“Por all in vain will timorous ones assay 
To set the metes and bounds of Liberty. 
For Freedom is its own eternal law. 
It makes its own conditions and in storm 
Or calm alike fulfils the unerring will. 
For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And, though thou slay us, we will trust in thee!” 


CHAPTER V. 


A RECORD OF INFAMY 


It is interesting to place side by side the words now employed by Presi- 
dent McKinley and his apologists in justification of his Philippine policy, 
with the famous words of King George III, of England, in his proclama- 
tion of 1776. 

“That Congress will provide for them (the Filipinos) a government 
which will bring them blessings, which will promote their material inter- 
ests, as well as advance their people in the paths of civilization and in- 
telligence, I confidently believe,” said Mr. McKinley in a speech at Min- 
neapolis, Oct. 12, 1899. 

“TI am desirous,” wrote the English monarch, “of restoring to them 
(American colonists) the blessings of law, which they have fatally and 
desperately exchanged for the calamities of war, and the arbitrary 
tyranny of their chiefs.” 

Contrast also the President’s pious (or impious) assumption of divine 
guidance in his imperialistic policy, with the records of the War Depart- 
ment at the beginning of the war. “The Philippines,” said Major Mc- 
Kinley in a speech at Boston, Feb. 16, 1899, “like Cuba and Porto Rico, 
were entrusted to our hands by the Providence of God.” 

And again at Redfield, 8. D., Oct. 14, 1899, “In the providence of God, 
who works in mysterious ways, this great archipelago was put into our 
lap.” 

But here are the instructions sent to Admiral (then Rear Admiral) 
Dewey by Theodore Roosevelt, assistant Secretary of the Navy, Feb. 25, 
1898: “Secret and confidential. * * * Keep full of coal. In the 
event of declaration of war with Spain, your duty will be to see that the 
Spanish squadron does not leave the Asiatic coast, and then offensive 
operations in Philippine Islands.” 

“There is every reason to believe,” cabled Dewey from Hong Kong on 
March 31 following, “that, with Manila taken or even blockaded, the rest 
of the islands would fall to the insurgents or ourselves.” 

Equally interesting and even more important is the much debated 


question of our relations to Aguinaldo and his associates at the beginning 
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of the war and the obligations assumed on behalf of this government by 
our representatives. Here again the official records are conclusive. 
They show the existence of a clear and friendly understanding which has 
since been grossly violated under pretext of honorable warfare. The 
following extracts from Sea. Doc. 62 are in point: 


“Acuinaldo, insurgent leader, here, will come Hong Kong arrange 

with Commodore for general co-operation insurgents Manila if desired.” 

U. 8S. Consul-General Pratt, Singapore, to Commodore Dewey, Hong 
Kong, April 24, 1898. Senate Doc. 62, p. 342. 


“Tell Aguinaldo to come soon as possible.” 
Commodore Dewey to Consul-General Pratt, April 24, 1898. Id. p. 
J42. 


“General Aguinaldo gone my instance Hong Kong arrange with 
Dewey co-operation insurgents Manila.” 
Consul-General Pratt, to Secy. Day, April 27, 1898. Id. p. 341. 


“Large supply of rifles should be taken for insurgent allies.” 
Consul Wildman, Hong Kong, May 19, 1898, to Secretary Day. Sen- 
ate Doc. 62, p. 336. 


“T have given him (Aguinaldo) to understand that I consider the in- 
surgents as friends, being opposed to a common enemy. He has gone to 
attend a meeting of insurgent leaders for the purpose of forming a civil 
government. Aguinaldo has acted independently of the squadron, but 
has kept me advised of his progress, which has been wonderful. I have 
allowed to pass by water, recruits, arms and ammunition, and to take such 
Spanish arms and ammunition from the arsenal as he needed. Have 
advised frequently to conduct the war humanely, which he has done in- 
variably.” 

Rear-Admiral Dewey to Secretary Long, June 27, 1898. Appendia 

Bureau Navigation Report, p. 103. 


“General: * * * * I desire to have the most amicable rela- 
tions with you, and to have you and your people co-operate with us in 
military operations against the Spanish forces.” 

Genl. Thomas M. Anderson to Aguinaldo, July 4, 1898. Senate Doc. 


62, p. 390. 
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“General: The bearer, Maj. J. I’. Bell, U. S. A., was sent by Maj. Gen. 
Wesley Merritt, U. S. A., to collect for him, by the time of his arrival, 
certain information concerning the topography of the country surround- 
ing Manila. I would be obliged if you would permit him to see your maps 
and place at his disposal any information you may have on the above sub- 
jects, and also give him a letter or pass addressed to your subordinates 
which will authorize them to furnish him any information they can on 


these subjects, and to facilitate his passage along the lines upon a recon- | 


naissance around Manila.” 
Genl. Thomas M. Anderson to Aguinaldo, July 19, 1898. Senate Doc. 
62, p. 393. 


“I came from Hong Kong to prevent my countrymen from making 
common cause with the Spanish against the North Americans.” 
Aguinaldo to Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, July 24, 1898. Senate Doc. 
62, p. 894. 


“General: When I came here three weeks ago I requested your ex- 
cellency to give what assistance you could to procure means of 
transportation for the American Army, as it was to fight in the cause of 
your people. So far we have received no response. As you represent 
your people, I now have the honor to make requisition on you for 500 
horses and 50 oxen and ox carts.” 

Gen. Anderson to Aguinaldo, July 23, 1898. Senate Doc. 62, p. 394. 

“General: Replying to your letter of yesterday, I have the honor to 
manifest to your excellency that I am surprised beyond measure at that 
which you say to me in it, lamenting the non-receipt of any response rela- 
tive to the needs (or aids) that you asked of me in the way of horses 
buffaloes, and carts, because I replied in a precise manner, through ae 
bearer, that I was disposed to give convenient orders whenever you ad- 
vised me the number of these with due anticipation (notice). 

“T have circulated orders in the provinces in the proximity that in the 
shortest time possible horses be brought for sale. * * +# I have also 
ordered to be placed at my disposal 50 carts that I shall place at your dis- 
position.” 


Aguinaldo to Gen. Thomas M. A nderson, July 24, 1898. Senate Dos 
62, p. 395. : 
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— “You ought to understand that without the long siege sustained by my 
forces you might have obtained possession of the ruins of the city, but 
never the surrender of the Spanish forces, who could have retired to the 
interior towns. * * * Ido not complain of the disowning of our help 
in the mentioned capitulation, although justice resents it greatly, and I 
have to bear the well-founded blame of my people. * * * Thope that 
this time you will manifest the spirit of justice that pertains to such a 
free and admirably constituted government as that of the United States 
of America.” 

Emilio Aguinaldo to Genl. Merritt, August 27, 1898. Report of Genl. 
Otis, for 1899, p. 5. Senate Doc. 62, p. 403. 


In reply to above by Genl. Otis, successor in command to Genl. Mer- 
ritt, addressed to “The Commanding General of the Philippine Forces,” 
dated September 8, 1898, occur these words: 


“It only remains for me to respectfully notify you that Iam compelled 
by my instructions to direct that your armed forces evacuate the entire 
city of Manila, including its suburbs and defenses, and that I shall be 
obliged to take action within avery short space of time should youdecline 
to comply with my Government’s demands (that Aguinaldo surrender 
positions within suburbs and city of Manila captured by his forces during 
siege) ; and I hereby serve notice on you that unless your troops are with- 
drawn beyond the line of the city’s defenses before Thursday, the 15th 
instant, I shall be obliged to resort to forcible action, and that my govern- 
ment will hold you responsible for any unfortunate consequences which 
mayensue. * * * Ihave conferred freely with Admiral Dewey upon 
the contents of this communication, and am delegated by him to state that 
he fully approves of the same in all respects; that the commands of our 
government compel us to act as here indicated, and that between our re- 
spective forces there will be unanimity and complete concert of action.” 

Genl. Otis’ Report, p. 9. 


“Had it not been arranged for General Aguinaldo thus to co-operate 
with us, it is more than probable that he would have returned to the 
islands of his own accord and undertaken independent operations, which 
might, I fear, have caused us serious embarrassment.” 

Consul-General Pratt, Singapore, June 21, 1898, to Assistant Secre- 

tary Moore. Senate Doc. 62, p. 396. 
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“The United States Government, through its naval commander, has to 
some extent made use of them for a distinct military purpose, viz., to 
harass and annoy the Spanish troops, to wear them out in the trenches, 
to blockade Manila on the land side, and to do as much damage as possible 
to the Spanish government prior to the arrival of our troops; and for this 
purpose the admiral allowed them to take arms and munitions which he 
had captured at Cavite, and their ships to pass in and out of Manila Bay 
in their expeditions gainst other provinces.” 

F. V. Greene, Major-General U. 8. V., before Peace Commission at 

Paris, August 30, 1890. Senate Doc. 62, p. 424. 


SO Md REAR oe ET Suppose the United States in the progress 
of that war found the leader of the present Philippine rebellion an exile 
from his country in Hong Kong and sent for him and brought him to the 
islands in an American Ship, and then furnished him 4,000 or 5,000 
stands of arms,’and allowed him to purchase as many more stands of 
arms in Hong Kong, and accepted his aid in conquering Luzon, what 
kind of a nation in the eyes of the world, would we appear to be to sur- 
render Aguinaldo and his insurgents to Spain to be dealt with as they 
please? 

“A. (Commander Bradford). We became responsible for every- 
thing he has done. He is our ally, and we are bound to protect him.” 

Statement of Commander B. B. Bradford, U. 8. Navy, October 1}, 

1898, before Peace Commissioner at Paris. Senate Doc. 69, p. 488. 


“For a hundred years,” said ex-Attorney-General Harmon in his 
speech of farewell to Commissioner Taft, at Cincinnati, last Ma rch, “we 
had to content ourselves with words of sympathy for peoples struggling, 
as we once struggled, for freedom and independence. Here for the first 
time an opportunity came to help in such a strugele without breaking 
our settled policy. We joined ranks with the native patriots against a 
common enemy. Whether any one made, or was authorized to make, 
promises to them is of no consequence. Our history and principles are a 
perpetual promise; and no one will deny that when the Filipinos joined 
forces with us they believed, and we knew they believed, that success 
would mean the fulfillment of their hopes. We should have resented a 
Tequest for a promise that we would not do beyond the seas what we had 
pledged ourselves not to do at our own shores. No American can truly 
Say that during the Struggle he had any other idea, If anybody then as- 
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sumed to sit in judgment on the fitness of others to have rights which we 
hold to be inalienable, nobody dreamed of questioning the fitness for free- 
dom and independence of men, who to gain them, had risked their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor.” 


“A republic is organized here as in Cuba,” wrote our Consul Mr. 
Williams, from Manila, to the State Department, Feb. 22, 1898. “Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo’s policy embraces the independence of the Philippines,” 
the Singapore “Free Press” said on May 5 following in an article which 
Consul-General Pratt forwarded to Judge Day, Secretary of State. 
“American protection would be desirable temporarily on the same lines 
as that which might be instituted hereafter in Cuba.” 


It cannot be pretended that our government has acted blindly or with- 
out knowledge of the facts. 


“J wish to put myself on record,” wrote Consul Wildman to Secretary 
Day in July, 1898, “as stating that the insurgent government of the 
Philippines cannot be dealt with as though they were North American 
Indians, willing to be removed from one reservation to another at the 


whim of their masters.” 


As for Aguinaldo, his understanding of the status is sufficiently ex: 
pressed in the proclamation he issued at Cavite, May 24, 1898: 


“Filipinos : The great nation, North America, cradle of true liberty, 
and friendly on that account to the liberty of our people, * * * has 
come to manifest even here a protection which is decisive as well as dis- 
interested toward us, considering us endowed with sufficient civilization 
to govern by ourselves this our unhappy land. * *“,# I have pro- 
claimed in the face of the whole world that the aspiration of my whole 
life, the final object of all my efforts and strength, is nothing else but 
your independence, for I am fully convinced that. that constitutes your 
constant desire, and that independence signifies for us redemption from 
slavery and tyranny, regaining our liberty, and entrance into the concert 


of civilized nations.” 
General Thomas M. Anderson, in the “North American Review” for 
February, 1900, has stated the case with unmistakable clearness. 


“Whether Admiral Dewey and Consuls Pratt, Wildman and Williams 
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did or did not give Aguinaldo assurance that a Filipino government would 
be recognized (writes the General), the Filipinos certainly thought so, 
probably inferring this from their acts rather than their statements. If 
an incipient rebellion was already in progress, what could be inferred 
from the fact that Aguinaldo and thirteen other banished Tagals were 
brought down on a naval vessel and landed at Cavite? Admiral Dewey 
gave them arms and ammunition, as I did subsequently at his request. 
They were permitted to gather up a lot of arms which the Spaniards had 
thrown into the bay. * * * A few days thereafter (July 1, 1898), 
he (Aguinaldo) made an official call, coming with cabinet and staff and 
a band of music. * * * He asked if we, the North Americans, as he 
called us, intended to hold the Philippines as dependencies. I said I 
could not answer that, but that in one hundred and twenty years we had 
established no colonies. He then made this remarkable statement : 

““T have studied attentively the Constitution of the United States, and 
I find in it no authority for colonies and I have no fear.’ 

“It may seem that my answer was somewhat evasive, but I was at the 
time trying to contract with the Filipinos for horses, carts, fuel and 
forage.” 


And in the Chicago Record, Feb. 24, 1900, General Anderson further 
Says: 


“Every American citizen who came in contact with Filipinos at the 
inception of the Spanish war, or at any time within a few months after 
hostilities began, probably told those he may have talked with on the sub- 
ject that we intend to free them from Spanish oppression. And here 
came in a natural misconception and misunderstanding. * * * To 
Aguinaldo and his immediate followers it meant that the United States 
would recognize any government he and his followers might set up. It 
must be remembered that, two years before, Aguinaldo had been the 
leader in a rebellion the object of which was to set up an independent 
Filipino government. The Filipino people, ina vague way, had the same 
anticipation, for it must be understood that while Aguinaldo is to us a 
very ordinary man of flesh and blood, he is to his countrymen an ideal. 
He is a long-expected Moses to lead them out of the house of bondage. 

“We next find him (Aguinaldo) on board the Olympia in Manila bay 


interviewing the Admiral to ascertain if he authorized all the promises 
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_made in his name by the captain of the Petrel and the two consuls. Re- 


ceiving satisfactory assurance, he proceeded naively to say that the Junta 
in Hong Kong, even then, suspected that after whipping the Spaniards we 
would refuse them independence. The Admiral assured him that we 
were honorable, and, having plenty of land, desired no colonies. Agui- 
naldo is mistaken in attributing this remark to the Admiral. I must 
plead guilty to this Delphic utterance at a subsequent interview.” 


There are official records also to disprove the belated pretense that the 
present war with the Filipinos was forced upon our armies by the island- 
ers themselves. General Otis had no such conception of the facts, 
at least until he had been duly “instructed from Washington.” In his 
report (p. 66 et seq.) the General says: 


“After fully considering the President’s proclamation (of December 
21, 1898), and the temper of the Tagalos with whom I was daily discuss- 
ing political problems and the friendly intentions of the United States 
Government towards them, I concluded that there were certain words 
and expressions therein such as ‘sovereignty,’ ‘right of cession,’ and those 
which directed immediate occupation, etc., though most admirably em- 
ployed, and tersely expressive of actual conditions, might be advantage- 
ously used by the Tagalo war party to incite widespread hostilities among 
the natives. The ignorant classes had been taught to believe that cer- 
tain words, as ‘sovereignty,’ ‘protection,’ etc., had peculiar meaning dis- 
astrous to their welfare and significant of future political domination, 
like that from which they had recently been freed. It was my opinion, 
therefore, that I would be justified in so amending the paper that the 
beneficent object of the United States Government would be brought 
clearly within the comprehension of the people, and this conclusion was 
the more readily reached because of the radical change of the past. few 
days in the constitution of Aguinaldo’s government, which could not have 
been understood at Washington at the time the proclamation was pre- 
pared. * * * Aguinaldo met the proclamation by a counter one in 
which he indignantly protested against the claim of sovereignty by the 
United States in the islands, which really had been conquered from the 
Spaniards through the blood and treasure of his countrymen, and abused 
me for my assumption of the title of military governor. Even the women 
of Cavite province, in a document numerously signed by them, gave me to 
understand that after all the men are killed off they are prepared to shed 
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their patriotic blood for the liberty and independence of their country. 
* * * The result was our picket discharged his piece, when the insur- 
gent troops near Santa Mesa opened a spirited fire on our troops there 
stationed. The engagement was one strictly defensive on the part of the 
insurgents and of vigorous attack by our forces.” (February 4, 1899.) 


The imperialists have made a systematic attempt to blacken the char- 
acter of Aguinaldo and his associates, branding them as mercenaries who 
took bribes from both sides. “The United States pays no gold for peace,” 
said President McKinley with a fine show of indignation in a speech at 
Fargo, N. D., Oct. 8, 1899. “The leaders of the insurgent forces say to 
the American Government: ‘You can have peace if you will give us in- 
dependence,’ he says. He had another price than that for peace once 
before.” 

It is difficult to learn what may be the basis of this charge. President 
Schurman, of the Philippine commission, says that Aguinaldo rejected 
with scorn an offer to take $5,000 a year and become governor of the 
Tagals. 


“Tt has been said,” declared Consul Williams in a communication to 
the State Department, July 18, 1898, “that they sold their country for 
gold, but this has been conclusively disproved, not only by their own state- 
ments, but by the speech of the late Governor-General Riviera in the 
Spanish Senate, June 11, 1898. He said that Aguinaldo undertook to 
submit if the Spanish government would give a certain sum to the widows 
and orphans of the insurgents. He then admits that only a tenth part of 
this sum was ever given to Aguinaldo, and that the other promises made 
he did not find it expedient to keep. 

“T was in Hong Kong September, 1897, when Aguinaldo and his lead- 
ers arrived under contract with the Spanish government. They waited 
until the first of November for the payment of the promised money and the 


fulfilment of the promised reforms. Only $400,000 Mexican, was ever 
placed to their credit in the.banks.” 


Indeed the policy of the imperialists, as exemplified by the McKinley 
policy in the Philippines has never been described better than by Mr. 


Schurman, when he said in a speech at Chicago, on Washington’s birth- 
day, 1900: 


ah 
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“I must say a word about the jingoes (imperialists). Now the jingoes 
are a sect who hold that everything is ours that we can lay our hands on; 
and that other people have no rights which we need respect. Their 
philosophy of the Philippine question is exceedingly simple. It is this: 
Greed in their hearts, gold in the Philippines, and God in heaven to 
satisfy the appetite with its desired object. The inhabitants of the archi- 
pelago, of whom there are some 8,000,000, never enter into their calcula- 
tions, or if they do it is simply as material for exploitation or food for 
bullets. Hight million Filipinos with no legal or moral rights that we 
need to consider! Hight million immortal souls to be treated as mere 
chattels! Yet this is the gospel of the jingoes. * * * The American 
people will in due time punish them for their infamy.” 


The Democracy shares Mr. Schurman’s confidence in the ultimate 
justice of the American people. The advocates of the might vs. right 
policy will be punished by removal from power and consigned to lasting 
obloquy.- What Edmund Burke said of the British Tories in 1775 is no 
less true of those Tories of 1900: 


“In order to prove that they have no right to their liberties, we are 
every day endeavoring to subvert the maxims which preserve the whole 
spirit of ourown. To prove that they ought not be free, we are obliged to 
depreciate the value of freedom itself; and we never seem to gain a paltry 
advantage over them in debate without attacking some of those principles 
or deriding some of those feelings for which our ancestors have shed their _ 
blood. * * * All dread of a standing military force is looked upon as 
a superstitious panic. We grow indifferent to the consequences in- 
evitable to ourselves from the plan of ruling half the world by a mercen- 
ary sword. * * * Between craft and credulity the voice of reason is 
stifled, and all the misconduct, all the calamities of war, are continued. 
* * * ‘The use of force alone is but temporary. It may subdue for a 
moment, but it does not remove the necessity of subduing again; and a 
nation is not governed which is perpetually to be conquered. * * * 
You will never see any revenue from these colonies. Some increase of 
the means of corruption, without ease to the public burdens, is the very 
best that can happen. Is it for this we are at war, and in such a war? 
Have any of those gentlemen who are so eager to govern all mankind 
shown themselves possessed of the first qualities toward government, 
some knowledge of the object and the difficulties which occur in the task 


they have undertaken?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A REPUBLICAN ANTI-IMPERIALIST 


When Senator George Frisbie Hoar, of Massachusetts, ventured to 
speak his mind on the question of the President’s Philippine policy he was 
assailed by his party associates with all the bitterness of vituperation 
that imperialism has in store for those who dare to oppose it. Among 
others, former Representative Lemuel Eli Quigg, of New York, ventured 
to intimate in a public speech that the venerable Senator from Massachu- 
setts would have the nation “skulk its duty.” Mr. Hoar honored Mr. 
Quigg with the following reply, which was sent to the press: 


T'o the Editors of the Journal, Advertiser, Herald and Globe, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen. Will you give me space in your columns to answer a 
very serious attack which, I believe, all of you have published? Ata 
meeting of the Essex Club last Saturday, Mr. Quigg, lately a Republican 
member of Congress from New York, after some undeserved compliment, 
made this statement, referring to me: 

What he wants us to do I can define in no other words than these: 
“He wants us to skulk from our duty.” 

I wish to put against this statement my emphatic denial. What I 
wanted the American people to do in the beginning, what I have wanted 
them to do all along, what I want them to do now it to do in the Philip- 
pines exactly what we have done, are doing, and expect to do in Cuba. 

If we have skulked in Cuba, then Mr. Quigg may be justified in saying 
that I would skulk in the Philippines. We have liberated both from 
Spain, and we have no thought—at least, I have had no thought—of giy- 
ing either back to Spain. I should as soon give back a redeemed soul to 
satan as give back the people of the Philippine Islands to the cruelty and 
tyranny of Spain. 

Indeed, since they got arms, an army and an organization, I do not 
believe it would have been in the power of Spain to subdue them again. 

But the United States never, in my judgment, should have allowed 
her to make the attempt. Uaving delivered them from Spain, we were 
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bound in all honor to protect their newly acquired liberty against the 
ambition or greed of any other nation on earth, and we were equally 
bound to protect them against our own. We were bound to stand by 
them, a defender and protector, until their new governments were estab- 
lished in freedom and in honor; until they. had made treaties with the 
powers of the earth and were as secure in their national independence 
as Switzerland is secure, as Denmark is secure, as Belgium is secure, as 
San Domingo or Venezuela is secure. 

Now, if this be a policy of skulking from duty, I fail to see it. Per- 
haps I am not so familiar with the history or the yocabulary of liberty as 
Mr. Quigg. ; 

Perhaps they understand these things better in New York City than 
we do in Massachusetts. Perhaps Mr. Quigg is a better counselor than I 
am to the representatives of the county of George Cabot, of Glover, of 
Whittier, of Nathan Dane and of Robert Rantoul. But, at any rate, 
the policy which I have stated seems to me the true American policy; 
the counsel which I have feebly recited is the best I have to give. . 

We based our policy in regard to Cuba (did we not?) on the ground 
that it was the policy of righteousness and liberty. We did not tempt 
the cupidity of any millionaire or even the honest desire for employment 
of any workmen, by the argument that if we reduced the people ef Cuba 
to our dominion we could make money out of her and she could not help 
herself. 

In those days we were appealing to the great, noble heart of America 
and not to the breeches-pocket- 

I differ from Mr. Quigg both as to principles and as to facts. If we 
were bound in honor and in righteousness, bound by the history of our 
own past, bound by the principles and pledges of our people to abstain 
from depriving Cuba of the liberty we had given her because it was right, 
we are, in my judgment, all the more bound to abstain from depriving the 
people of the Philippine Islands of their liberties because it is right. 

If I am right in affirming this as a matter of principle (and I am a 
little curious to see who will stand up and dispute it on Massachusetts 
soil, or who will speak any other doctrine to the sons of Essex), then the 


question becomes a question of fact. 
Are the people of the Philippine Islands as well entitled to their free- 


dom and independence as the people of Cuba? 
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Had they contributed as much to achieving their independence as had 
the people of Cuba? 

Do they desire their independence as do the people of Cuba? 

Are they fit to govern themselves as are the people of Cuba if 


out provocation? 

Now the facts which enable us to answer all of these questions, about 
which the people have been so much misled during the last summer, come 
to us at length from the reports of the commanders of our army and navy 
in the Philippine Islands. I have two witnesses to call, Otis and Dewey. 
While I may not adopt all their conclusions as to policy (and it is not 
the special business of soldiers and sailors to determine the policies of the 


country), I have no desire to go beyond them and the men for whom they 


vouch in the matter of fact. 

But before citing the evidence, let me state what I would do today, 
as I have stated what I desired to do before the war broke out. The 
Philippine armies are scattered. General Lawton said they were the 
bravest men he had ever seen. But they had been beaten in every battle. 
Aguinaldo is a fugitive and in concealment. They are in the condition 
that Spain was in after Napoleon had overthrown her navies and driven 
out her king at the beginning of the Peninsular War, with a 


* * * host as huge and strong as e’er defied 


Their God and placed their trust in human pride. 

Whether they will repeat the history of Spain, dispersing like foam 
when they are attacked, coming together again like the thunder cloud, 
and in the end wear out the patience of the conqueror, it is not worth 
while to speculate. _ 

It is not from any fear of any foeman, powerful or insignificant, that 
the American people are to determine their duty. 

If the thing be right, they mean to doit. If it be wrong, they will not 
do it. I would send General Wood or General Miles or Admiral Dewey 
to Luzon. I would have him gather about him a cabinet of the best men 
among the Filipinos who have the confidence of the people and desire 
nothing but their welfare. In all provinces and municipalities where 
civil government is now established possessing the confidene of the peo- 
ple, I would consult with their rulers and representatives. 
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; I would lend the aid of the army of the United States only to keep 
order. I would permit the people to make laws and to administer laws, 
subject to some supervision or inspection till the disturbed times are over 
and peace has settled down again upon that country, insuring the secur- 
ity of the people against avarice, ambition or peculation. So soon as it 
seems that government can maintain itself peacefully and in order, I 

would by degrees withdraw the authority of the United States, making a 
treaty with them that we would protect them against the cupidity of any 
other nation and would lend our aid for a reasonable time to maintain 
order and law. 

I would not hesitate, if it were needful, although I have not the slight- 
est belief that it would be needful, to vote to make them a loan of a 
moderate sum to replenish their wasted treasury. 

Now if this be skulking, if this be ignoble, if this be unworthy of an 
American citizen or a Massachusetts Senator, then I must plead guilty 
to Mr. Quige’s charge. But these-are the things I would have done, and 
this is the thing I would do now. 

If this counsel had been followed, not a man would have died on 

. either side; not a drop of blood would have been spilled, not a recruit 
would have been needed by army or navy since the day when Manila 
capitulated to Otis. Nearly all of the thirty-six war vessels, with their 
five thousand or six thousand men, could have been ordered home more 
than a year ago. Our army there, greater than that with which Lee de- 
fended his lines so long; greater than that which Sherman led to the sea ; 
greater than our armies of the Revolution or of the war of 1812, would all 

° have come home, except a small garrison. 

I have carefully read Dewey’s dispatches, including the testimony of 
two naval officers, whom he sent on a two months’ tour through Luzon, 
before the conflict between our troops and those of Aguinaldo, which, 
under his own signature, he declared to be the best statement of the con- 

dition of things there that has been made. I have read many of the dis- 
patches of General Otis. A few of these have been published. Some of 
them have, so far, been withheld from public knowledge. They establish 
beyond reasonable doubt, clearly: 

One. That Aguinaldo is an honest, patriotic, and brave man. In- 
deed, that is the express testimony of Mr. Schurman, president of Cor- 
nell University, and president of the commission appointed by our gov- 
ernment to investigate matters there. 
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Two. That Aguinaldo was the chosen leader of the people of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Three. That that people have from the beginning desired indepen- 
dence, and desire it now. 

Four. That this desire was communicated to our commanders when 
they gave them arms, accepted their aid, and brought Aguinaldo from 
his exile when he was put in command of thirty thousand Filipino sol- 
diers, who were already in arms and organized. 

Five. That the people of the Philippine Islands, before we fired upen 
their troops, had delivered their own land from Spain, with the single 
exception of the town of Manila, and that they hemmed in the Spanish 
troops on land by a line extending from water to water. 

Six. That we could not have captured the Spanish garrison, which 

ras done by an agreement beforehand, upon a mere show of resistance, 
but for the fact that they were so hemmed in by Aguinaldo’s forces and 
could not retreat beyond the range and fire of the guns of our fleet. 

Seven. That during all this period from the beginning to the final 
conflict the Filipinos were repeatedly informing our government, not 
only by communications addressed to the commanders on land and sea, 
but by those addressed to the President of the United States, that they 
desired their freedom, and that they were never informed of any purpose 
on our part to subdue them. 

Hight. That they were fit for independence. They had churches, li- 
braries, works of art and education. They were better educated than 
many American communities within the memory of some of us. They 
were eager and ambitious to learn. They were governing their entire 
island, except Manila, in order and quiet, with municipal governments, 
courts of justice, schools and a complete constitution resting upon the 
consent of the people. They were better fitted for self-government than 
any country on the American continent south of us, from the Rio Grande 
to Cape Horn; or than San Domingo or Hayti, when these countries, 
respectively, achieved their independence, and are fitter for self-govern- 
ment than some of them are now. They are now as fit for self-govern- 
ment as was Japan when she was welcomed into the family of nations. 

Nine. That the outbreak of hostilities was not their fault, but ours. 
A patrol, not a hostile military force, approached a small village between 
the lines of the two armies; a village on the American side of the line of 
demarcation, to which some of our soldiers had been moved in disregard 
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of the rule applicable to all cases of truce. When this patrol approached 
this town it was challenged. How far the Filipinos understood our lan- 
guage, or how far our pickets understood the reply that they made in 
their own language, does not appear. But we fired upon them first. The 
fire was returned from their lines. Thereupon it was returned again 
from us, and several Wilipinos were killed. As soon as Aguinaldo heard 
of it, he sent a message to General Otis, saying that the firing was without 
his knowledge and against his will; that he deplored it, and that he de- 
sired hostilities to cease, and would withdraw his troops to any distance 
General Otis should desire. To which the American general replied that, 
as the fighting had begun, it must go on. 

Now how absurd for the persons who could have stopped it at any 
time from the beginning with a single word of assurance that they meant 
to respect the liberties of the people of the Philippine Islands, to charge 
the men who had been constantly begging them to say that word with 
being responsible for the continuance of the war. 

Ten. That on December 28, 1898, the two sides being at peace, al- 
though great uneasiness and irritation had already manifested itself on 
the part of the Iilipinos, who were afraid we meant to subjugate them, 
President McKinley sent to Otis a proclamation. Remember that a 
dozen times during the spring and summer and autumn Aguinaldo had 
proclaimed that his people were seeking their independence, and had 
implored the “great, American people, by all their great history and tra- 
ditions,” with which he appears to have been quite familiar, not to in- 
terfere with it. 

Now, on December 28, 1898, the President sent to Otis a proclamation, 
which he commanded him to issue. Otis, on reading it, to use the lan- 
guage of his report: 


“After fully considering the President’s proclamation and the temper 
of the Tagalos with whom I was in daily discussion of political problems 
and the friendly intentions of the United States government toward 
them, I concluded that there were certain words and expressions therein, 
such as ‘sovereignty,’ ‘right of cession,’ and those which directed imme- 
diate occupation, etc., though most admirably employed and tersely ex- 
pressive of actual conditions, might be advantageously used by the Tagalo 
war party to incite widespread hostilities among the natives. The ig- 
norant classes had been taught to believe that certain words, as “sover- 
eignty,’ ‘protection,’ ete., had peculiar meaning disastrous to their wel- 
fare and significant of future political domination. 
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The ignorant people of America have been taught to believe just such 
things. I have seen such things in the writings of Washington and 
Adams and Jefferson, of Whittier and Garrison and Nathan Dane and 
Rantoul and others of the men of Essex.. Now Otis goes on to say: 


“It was my opinion, therefore, that I would be justified in so amend- 
ing the paper that the beneficent object of the United States government 
would be brought clearly within the comprehension of the people. 


Whereupon Otis proceeds to amend the President’s proclamation by 
striking out everything in it which contains a purpose to assume sover- 
eignty or protection, and which was significant of future political domi- 
nation; and instead thereof he issued, on January 4, 1899, less than eight 
weeks before the outbreak of hostilities, a proclamation which he gives in 
a report, in which he suppressed all these utterances, and assures them 
that it is the purpose of the people of the United States to give them, “in 
every possible way, the full measure of individual rights and liberty 
which is the heritage of a free people.” And he adds: 

“I am convinced that it is the intention of the United States govern- 
ment to seek the establishment of a most liberal government for the 
islands, in which the people themselves shall have as full representation 
as the maintenance of law and order will permit, and which shall be 
susceptible of development, on the lines of increased representation and 
the bestowal of increased powers, into a government as free and indepen- 
dent as is enjoyed by the most favored provinces of the world.” 

That assurance which Otis gave to the people of Manila is just what I 
have always wanted, and all I have always wanted, to give them. But, 
unhappily, Otis’ proclamation was frustrated. In the meantime, he had 
sent a copy of the President’s proclamation to Miller, who was lying op- 
posite Iloilo, burning for a fight, and who, much to Otis’ distress, as his 
dispatches show, published it. So you had the commanding general 
denying all purposes of domination or of interfering with their indepen- 
dence, on the one hand, and the President of the United States, on the 
other, asserting that purpose; and the Filipinos were naturally alarmed 
and shocked. 

Otis goes on to tell how Aguinaldo appealed to his people to stand by 
their independence, how the Filipino newspapers took it up in angry 
articles, and how the people who were beginning to be pacified and hope- 
ful, were excited again, and justly. 
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Now put yourselves, men of Essex, in the places of these people. 
What would have your fathers done if Gage and Lord North had been the 
actors? What would any people on the face of the earth, whose bosoms 
are capable of holding the sentiment of liberty, have done? 

Is it not infamous for anybody to turn around and tell you that the 
men who believe that the Filipinos should have been assured just what 
Otis tried to assure them of, are responsible for the outbreak of the war? 
Otis says that the proclamation which actually came out, through Miller’s 
departure from his intentions, was calculated to cause, and did cause, the 
hostilities and excite alarm and indignation in the bosoms of that free- 
dom-seeking people. 

I do not know what other men may think, or what other men may say, 
but there is not a drop of blood in my veins, there is not a feeling in my 
heart that does not respect a weak people struggling with a strong one. 

Some of our friends tell us that the Filipinos are not a people. Pres- 
ident McKinley says they are, and that he desires “in every possible way 
to insure them the full measure of their individual rights and liberty 
which is the heritage of a free people.” Otis says they are and that it is 
the intention of the United States government to appoint the representa- 
tive men of the Philippine Islands to civil positions of trust in a govern- 
ment as “free and independent as is enjoyed by the most favored prov- 
inces of the earth.” 

When Patrick Henry was making his great speech in the old court 
house in Virginia, ending with the words, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” he was interrupted by somebody with a shout of “treason.” He 
finished his sentence and replied, as every Essex schoolboy knows, “If 
this be treason, make the most of it.” Iam unworthy to loose the latchet * 
of the shoes of Patrick Henry. But I claim to love human liberty as well 
as he did; and I believe the love of human liberty will never be held to be 
treason by Massachusetts. 

There were five of my name and blood who stood in arms at Concord 
pridge in the morning of the revolution, April 19, 1775. My grandfather 
stood with John Adams and Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin 
when they presented. to the Continental Congress that great paper, the 
bringing in of which was the foremost action of human history which 
declares that the just powers of government rest upon the consent of the 
people, and that when a people desire it the laws of nature and the laws 
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of God entitle them to take a separate and equal station among the 
nations of the earth. 

And these Filipinos, as President McKinley says, and as Otis says, 
“are a people,” and so entitled to be independent. 

I have no right to feel any peculiar pride in the action of any ancestor 
of my own in those great days which tried men’s souls, and when all true 
Americans thought in that way, although I should be disgraced and ought 
to hide my head from the gaze of men if I were to depart from those prin- 
ciples. But I have a right to feel a just pride in and to boast of some- 
thing much higher than my personal kindred. I am a son of Massachu- 
setts. For more than three score years and ten I have sat at her dear 
feet. I have seen the light of her beautiful eyes. I have heard high 
counsel from her lips. She has taught me to love liberty; to stand by the 
weak against the strong when the rights of the weak are in peril; she has 
led me to believe that if I do this, however humbly, however imperfectly, 
and whatever other men may say, I shall have her approbation and shall 
be deemed not unworthy of her love. Other men will do as they please. 
But as for me, God helping me, I can do no otherwise. 

I am faithfully yours, Gro. F Hoar. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TRUSTS AND THE DEMOCRACY 


The Nationa: Convention at Chicago in 1896 adopted this platform as 
embodying the doctrine of the Democracy on “Trusts and Pools” : 

“The absorption of wealth by the few, the consolidation of our leading 
railroad systems and the formation of trusts and pools require a stricter 
control by the Federal government of those arteries of commerce. We 
demand the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and such restriction and guarantees in the control of railroads as 
will protect the people from robbery and oppression.” 

This is a sufficient statement of Democratic principles as applied to 
the industrial problem existing four years ago. Nor is it wholly inade- 
quate to the situation as it exists to-day. The enlargement of the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission is one of the principal remedies 
suggested by the Industrial Commission appointed by act of Congress in 
June, 1898, and it is conceded by all thoughtful men that the due restraint 
of railroads is one of the first steps to be taken toward the restriction of 
the trust evil. 

But the past four years have been years of swift, industrial and 
economic change. The consolidation of railroads, though not a move- 
ment of recent origin, has proceeded with greater rapidity and upon a 
larger scale than ever before. The Vanderbilt and Pennsylvania systems 
have recently gone far beyond their original territory and are now in con- 
trol of the fortunes of tens of thousands of workingmen and their families 
and the welfare of entire communities which four years ago knew those 
organizations only by their names. The centripetal movement is still in 
progress, at a rate which has caused thinking men to ask how soon all the 
great trunk roads of the continent, all the trans-Atlantic, lake and river 
steamship lines may be operated from a single office in Wall street. 

The recent “absorption of wealth by the few” is well exemplified in 
the cases of the Carnegie Steel Company and the Standard Oil Trust. -A 
quarrel between the owners of the former organization has lately brought 
to public view the interesting fact that Andrew Carnegie who came to 
America in his youth as a Scottish immigrant with empty pockets, now 
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owns the majority interest in a business valued on the London market 
at more than half a billion dollars. The Standard Oil Trust between 
January 1st and May ist, of the present year, has declared $30,000,000 
of dividends upon its $110,000,000 of stock. Of this egregious income 
the share drawn by Mr. Rockefeller, president of the trust, amounts to 
$100,000 aday. This from his Standard Oil interests alone, but one item 
of his incalculable wealth. All the sources of this man’s revenue are 
known only to himself, but he is avowedly a large owner of the so-called 
American Steamship Company (subsidized) ; of fleets of vessels upon the 
great lakes, carrying iron ore from his own mines to his own steel! mills; 
of immense interests in the copper and lead trusts; of a controlling share 
in at least one great railroad system; of several universities and of the 
new $10,000,000 National City Bank in New York, which lately pur- 
chased for $3,260,000 the United States Custom House property in that 
city, with Mr. McKinley’s Secretary of the Treasury thrown in to bind the 
bargain. No accurate estimate of such a fortune is possible; but there 
can be no exaggeration in saying that this favored son of special privi- 
lege and class legislation is by far the richest man that lives or ever has 
lived in America or any other country. 

Mr. Rockefeller is the prototype of trustmen and the arch-multi- 
millionaire; the final flower of the new “high finance.” But neither he 
nor his trust is unique. The Goulds, the Vanderbilts, the Whitneys, to 
Say nothing of several of his immediate associates in the Standard Oil 
trust, follow Rockefeller at a respectable distance in point of individual 
wealth. As to the other “industrial combinations,” the Whisky Trust 
is capitalized at $125,000,000; the Anthracite Coal Trust at $150,000,000 ; 
the Iederal Steel Trust at $200,000,000; its friendly competitor, the 
American Steel and Wire Trust at $90,000,000; the Copper Trust at $75,- 
000,000,000; the Hide and Leather Trust at $60,000,000; and there are a 
whole brood of others which seem small only by comparison with these 
giants of the new finance. It will at once be seen that when the Chicago 
platform warned the people against the dangers of “absorption of wealth 
by the few” its Democratic authors had a truly prophetic sense of the 
immediate economic perils of the republic. 

This unprecedented aggregation of wealth belongs to the few years 
which will be known to posterity as the trust epoch in our history as a 
nation. The economic movement which has resulted in the absorption 
of So many industries in the form of trusts, belongs in great part to the 
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_ period immediately following the late war with Spain. Indeed it may 


be regarded as the logical outcome of the spirit which animated the 
money world and its complacent tool, the McKinley administration, dur- 
ing the latter part of that conflict. There had been trusts before. The 
Standard Oil trust was formed in 1882; the Sugar trust, the Whisky 
trust, the Anthracite Coal trust, to say nothing of the railroad pools and 
combinations, were well established in our economic system before the 
dawn of this new era. But the great majority of these new industrial. 
combinations have been formed within the past two years. 

The word “trust” itself, to which the trustmen so strenuously object, 
is no longer a strictly accurate definition of these combinations. The 
original trusts were so-called by reason of the legal (or rather illegal) 
form under which they were organized. The shareholders of various 
enterprises assigned their shares to one trustee, taking trust certificates 
in exchange therefor and in lieu of ordinary profits. Such was the 
original “trust.” It no longer exists, because it has been declared unlaw- 
ful, but the name still survives in the popular mind and doubtless wilk 
continue. If it has become odious and a term of reproach, the trustmen 
themselves best know the reason why. 

The present trusts are simply huge corporations formed by merging 
a number of smaller corporations or firms. The special requirements of 


this particular form of high finance have given a new conspicuity to the 


States of New Jersey, Delaware and West Virginia. When it was 
found impossible under existing laws to perfect this form of organization 
in manner necessary for purposes of monopoly, these commonwealths 
came to the front with special legislation, calculated to make the way of 
the trust organizer easy and his expenses light. Thus it has come to pass 
that a large majority of trusts in the United States are organized under 
the laws of New Jersey (which was first in the field), and that State 
applies the pieces of silver for which it has sold its honor to the payment 
of its current expenses. Nor is it without interest that the State of New 
Jersey, the home of Mr. McKinley’s running mate, the late Vice-President 
Hobart, is the commonwealth which the President has honored above all 
others in the bestowal of offices of high trust and emolument. 

At the close of the war with Spain the “war spirit” of plunder and ad- 
venture was in the air. The money power with good reason felt surer 
than ever that it could control legislation and shape the administration 
to its purposes. A combination of financial events had released a large 
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amount of capital for investment in any securities bearing on their face 
even a tolerable guarantee of soundness. At’this juncture the Promoter 
took the field. The Promoter is a new character in finance and deserving 
of the greater attention, because to him is largely due the present im- 
portance of the trust problem. It was he who discovered the new “trust 
idea” which in brief is this: If all the factories producing a given line of 
goods unite under one convenient corporate charter, they can enjoy a 
monopoly and all that that implies, fix the price both of their products 
and of the raw material; regulate wages; reduce the expense of distribu- 
tion, sale and advertising; dismantle “superfluous” plants and discharge ° 
“unnecessary” labor ; control the field of consumption, and in a word real- 
ize in the aggregate much greater profits than all together could possibly 
earn as individuals. Finally, the Promoter pointed out that in these 
pleasant circumstances it would be possible to issue an amount of stock 
practically unlimited, and to place this stock with a confiding public, at 
that time only too eager for investments of almost any character. Of 
course the Promoter himself was not working for his health. He ex- 
pected a reward for his services, but would obligingly take it from this 
over-issue of the stock. 

The manner of the Promoter’s procedure may best be illustrated by a 
single instance. The American Writing Paper Company, consolidated 
into a trust of twenty-seven plants, with options on several smaller ones. 
The twenty-seven mills cost the Promoter not much more than $7,000,000, 
and the former owners considered that at this figure they were getting 
fancy prices for their property, else presumably they would not have sold. 
A reasonable cash value for the mills, including the good will, may pos- 
sibly have reached $5,000,000. The trust was floated upon a capitaliza- 
tion of $42,000,000, rather more than six times the value of plants as © 
fixed by the enthusiastié Promoter. This capital was made up of $17,- 
000,000 bonds, $12,500,000 preferred stock and $12,500,000 common 
stock. From the proceeds of the bonds $2,500,000 was placed in the 
treasury of the trust as working capital. The Boston bankers of the 
new organization published a prospectus in September, 1899, in which 
after stating that the combination of the twenty-seven mills represented 
76 per cent of the entire output of fine writing paper in the United States 
said: “The combination of these companies will naturally result in = 
tensive advantages, improvements and economies, and our best advices 
from competent men indicate that the net earnings of the new company 
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will not be less than $2,200,000 (without increased output), which is 
equivalent to interest and sinking fund of the bonds 7 per cent dividend 
on the preferred and 3 or 4 per cent on the common stock.” 

With these cheerful prospects, the Writing Paper trust was floated, 
and if it is not now earning 5 per cent on its $42,000,000 of capital, water 
and all, the failure will certainly not be ascribed by the uncharitable to 
defects in the trust system or lack of zeal in the promoter. 

And this is but a type of the more than five hundred combinations of 
capital and industry which now control practically all the staples on the 
American market. In the strenuous struggle for big profits, some of 
them have gone to the wall. Their failures are recorded from day to day. 
Successors spring up in their places. It is not possible to state with 
accuracy the total capital thus turned from its natural course into these 
channels, but the estimates of various experts agree pretty nearly that 
the total capitalization of trusts in the United States is not far from 
$6,000,000,000. With the water squeezed out this would probably be 
reduced to $2,500,000,000, or one-fourth of the total amount invested in 
manufactures in the United States. But it is upon the $6,000,000,000 
that they are successfully or otherwise endeavoring to pay dividends, and 
any attempt to restrain that effort is, of course, promptly met with a cry 
of horror against the crime of disturbing “vested interests.” 

These figures do not include the capital invested in railroads. The 
two combined—twin brothers of high finance—employ, it is estimated, 
fully one-fourth of the labor in the United States save that upon the 
farms. Truly a lusty young giant to have grown up within so short a 
time. 

Even with this rosy beginning, however, the progress of the trusts has 
not been without obstacles or even serious accidents. Quite early in the 
game the lame ducks of industry, which naturally were the most eager 
to experiment with the new form of combination, began to drop out of 
the race. It is even true that some of the trusts were badly managed. 
Though one of the first pleas for their organization was “internal 
economy,” it was found that the internal conduct of the trust tended to 
expensiveness and expansion. Worse still, the dear public, which had 
bought these securities freely at the start, began to show a reluctance for 
further investment. Only the promoter and the underwriting banker 
came out unscathed. These worthies had taken their pay in “securities” 
and promptly converted the “securities” into cash while they were still 
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in active demand. All the other parties to the transaction began to 
realize that though the game was a good one, it might be overplayed. 
The time came when even the banks finally declined to underwrite further 
industrial combinations. The American people, despite the warnings of 
Jefferson and Jackson, had still to learn by costly experience the danger 
of reposing too great faith in banks and bankers. 

As early as mid-summer a year ago, there was a well-developed sag 
in “industrials” on the stock market. But the genius of the new finance 
always rises to an emergency. To correct the evils of overcapitalization 
and mismanagement, the device of “reorganization” was brought for- 
ward. Reorganization in the case of trusts means the squeezing out of a 
part of the water and incidentally of the confiding investors who have 
purchased the watered stock. These latter, of course, do not belong to 
the “great investing class.” As a rule, they are comparatively poor peo- 
ple who have put their small savings into trust securities upon the as- 
surance afforded by their bankers and other financiers of eminence in 
whom they have reposed confidence. Another incident to reorganization 
is the closing of factories and the discharge of labor, though these ma- 
neuvers are not necessarily due to the evils named. They may be accom- 
plished in the spirit of mere freakishness and financial pleasantry. A 
case in point was the shutting down of twelve mills belonging to the 
American Steel and Wire Company and the discharge of 7,000 men upon 
the order of its president, John W. Gates. If we may accept the testi- 
mony of his associates, Mr. Gates in perpetrating this little trick was not 
impelled by the actual necessities of the steel and wire trade, but acted, 
rather, on an impulse to plunder his confiding friends on the stock mar- 
ket. The incident led to Mr. Gates’ arrest and arraignment in a New 
York Police Court. But his lawyers were quick to discover technical 
points upon which his liberty was secured and the eminent financier de- 
parted for a well-earned rest in Europe, the workingmen whom he had 
discharged awaiting his return with interest. 

The private character of a man like Gates would in ordinary cireum- 
stances be a matter of the smallest concern to the American people, but 
as a prominent Republican politician, frequently mentioned for the office 
of senator in Congress from Illinois, he comes perhaps within the range 
of public criticism. As a friend and adviser of the President and of the 
President’s conscience keeper, Senator Hanna, he is an object of legiti- 
mate interest, and the people are justifiably eager to learn something of 
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his methods of life and business. Mr. Gates character has been drawn 


in detail by his friends and associates in business and it is full of instruc: 
tion for the youth of the land. From these friendly sources we know 
that he began his business career a few years ago, “moonlighting” barbed 
wire in and around St. Louis. This industry was then controlled by 
patents held by the Washburn & Moen Company of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Gates infringed upon these patents in his “moonlight” factories, moving 
his machinery from time to time to evade the process of law. These 
operations he conducted with so much skill and audacity that the Wash- 
burn & Moen people finally came to terms with him, finding it cheaper 
to make peace than te wage war upon so troublesome a competitor. 

Thus Mr. Gates emerged from obscurity into the world of high finance 
through the door of blackmail. Prom being a “moonlighter,” chased by 
officers of the law, he became a great manufacturer. With the eye of 
genius he had discovered the basic principles of the modern theory of in- 
dustry: (1) A monopoly in a staple largely used by the common people 
is a good thing. (2) The manufacture of barbed wire is a monopoly 
and the product is extensively used by all farmers. (3) The barbed 
wire business is a good thing. The syllogism was thus complete. The 
corollary, that it matters little how you get hold of a monopoly, so you get 
it, followed as a matter of course. 

The qualities of head and heart which had made Mr. Gates a success- 


‘ful “moonlighter” found larger play in his new field of usefulness. Once 


admitted to the select brotherhood of great manufacturers, he speedily 
pushed his way to the front. Before many months he had, as he might 
say himself, “made the other fellows look like thirty cents.” <A series 
of organizations and reorganizations followed with lightning rapidity 
until the original comparatively modest barbed wire business became the 
American Steel & Wire Company, capitalized at $90,000,000, more than 
half “common,” or watered. The trust owned not only its wire mills, but 
its steel mills, besides controlling all the avenues of production from the 
mine to the mill. And the advantages of this arrangement became 
obvious a few months later, when, the trust having put up the price of 
wire 200 per cent, Mr. Gates pathetically explained that this increase 
was necessary on account of the “added cost of raw material.” It was 


not necessary to add that the trust furnished its own raw material at its 


own price. 
Indeed it is not Mr. Gates’ policy to explain. “Our company,” he 
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said to a reporter of the Chicago Times-Herald, through his hired man, 
Col. Lambert, president of the Illinois Steel & Wire Company, “is run- 
ning its business without the need of explaining. We shut down and 
open our mills when we see fit.” 

It is this “public-be-damned” theory of the trustmen, so forcibly ex- 
pressed by a modern captain of industry, which gives interest to the 
private character of such fellows as Gates. By the testimony of his 
partners in the trust, the man is a gambler, pure and simple. The manu- 
facture and sale of wire are to him but adjuncts to his operations on the 
stock exchange. It was proved in a New York police court upon the 
occasion referred to that Mr. Gates had given to a reporter of the New 
York Herald a formal statement that the steel and wire business was in 
such a condition as to necessitate the instant closing of twelve of the 
trust’s factories in Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and the 
discharge without notice of 7,000 men earning $88,000 of wages weekly 
for the support of 35,000 people. The mills had, in fact, been shut down 
and the men discharged at Mr. Gates’ order, but this statement was 
shown to be false and the shut-down of the mills unwarranted by the 
state of trade. Both heartless acts were accomplished solely in order 
to bull steel and wire securities in the market in aid of Mr. Gates’ 
gambling schemes. Gates did not deny that he had given the statement 
or that the statement was false. Indeed, by his plea in court he im- 
pliedly admitted it, and he escaped imprisonment only upon the tech- 
nical plea of his lawyer that a statement so given does not come within 
the meaning of the criminal law of New York against publishing false 
representations concerning securities. The New York justice, who had 
hurried up the hearing on Mr. Gates’ eager representations that he 
“wanted to catch a steamer for Europe,” sustained this plea and Mr. 
Gates caught his steamer. It is said that further legal pr oceedings await 
him on his return. His steamer was scar cely out of sight of land when a 
statement was published in the papers of the American Steel & Wire 
Co.’s affairs, showing that the trust’s net earnings for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1900, amounted to $4, 173,789, or at the rate of $16,694,956, 
nearly 20 per cent on the $90,000,000 of stock (including the $50, 000, 009 
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1e falsity of Gates’ statement, 
it is here afforded. 


Gates is described by those who know him best as a man of the loosest 
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personal habits, given to coarse living and to losing large sums at poker. 
His admirers tell of more than one such encounter at which sums like 
$100,000 crossed the table in an evening. It is even said that his favorite 
diversion is to give his hungry friends false tips on the stock market and 
then playfully to turn their losses into his own pocket. But these ec- 
centricities, as has been said, become interesting only when we find such 
aman in a position to fix at will the price of such a staple as barbed wire, 
and thus to levy millions of tribute on the farmers of the country without 
warning and without warrant. When, in addition, by the stroke of his 
pen, he deprives 35,000 persons of the means of sustenance, and then im- 
pudently tells the people-that it is none of their business, the Democracy 
finds it time to ask on what meat this industrial Cesar feeds that he has 
grown so great, so powerful, so arrogant. Are he and his trusts 
creatures of the State, or are they independent of and superior to the 
State? Are such acts really none of the people’s business? 

These are questions which the Democracy offer this year for the con- 
sideration of the people who, as usual are “paying the freight.” Gates 
may continue his debaucheries at will, so long as he escapes the police, 
but the Gates trust and the Gates policy are matters which run very near 
to the heart of the republic. Both the trust and the policy are at present 
sanctioned by the State and protected by the courts. The Gates concern 
holds a charter from the commonwealth New Jersey, amounting to let- 
ters of marque and reprisal, under which it may plunder the citizens of 
any State in the Union, tie up a great industry at will, fix wages and the 
terms of employment, even to instant discharge without notice of thou- 
sands of bread-winners. It knows no law save the will or caprice of a 
dissolute and conscienceless tyrant who in turn worships only at the 
shrine of chance. 

And we are told that such combinations of capital, such concentration 
of power in irresponsible hands, are a natural evolution of modern con- 
ditions, beyond the power of courts or legislatures to control, beneficial 
to the people. From this monstrous doctrine the Democracy dissents. 
The quick uprising of the trust power has been a natural growth, not of 
aormal economic conditions, but of Republican favoritism and class legis- 
lation. Remove the cause and its effect will not long endure. And that 
is what the Democracy proposes to do. 

So interesting a phenomenon as the trust could not long escape the 
attention of our legislators, of political, social and economic reformers 
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or of all that numerous class affected by these rapid changes in the in- 
dustrial situation. When it is considered that no man or woman in 
America who buys food or clothing, or any other of the five hundred and 
odd necessities of life, wholly escapes the action of the trusts, it is no 
wonder that even before the beginning of the present year public interest 
in these combinations was roused to a considerable degree. In June, 
1898, Congress had created an Industrial Commission, charged “to re- 
port from time to time upon the industrial situation.” This body, finding 
the subject of trusts to be one “upon which there was pressing demand 
for trustworthy information,” gave it early attention. The commission 
is still at work. A conference held at Chicago in September, 1899, of 
economic and other experts, of trustmen, railroad officials and others, 
debated the subject at great length for several days under the auspices of 
the Chicago Civic Federation. Early in the present year an Anti-Trust 
Conference was held also in Chicago. Many other bodies, official and 
others, have brought the light of their intelligence to bear upon the situ- 
ation. It is universally conceded that an economic resolution has been 
begun and is still in progress. The press is filled with arguments and 
statements of fact more or less accurate and sincere, according to the 
political or economic connections of the respective papers. 

The situation has been made more acute within the past few months 
by the obvious subsidence of the famous “McKinley prosperity.” For 
some time it has been apparent that the roseate condition so loudly and 
so widely extolled by administration organs and orators, exists not so 
much in fact as in the exuberant fancy of these advocates of Mr. Me- 
Kinley’s re-election. The Standard Oil and Sugar trusts, the Anthracite 
Coal and railroad pools continue to convert their special privileges into 
millions of dividends and wax fatter from month to month. Not a few 
of the smaller trusts and combinations are also prospering—that is, they 
continue to earn large dividends for their shareholders. On the other 
hand, many of the trusts are seen to languish. In their attempts to main- 
tain prices sufficiently high to yield dividends upon all their watered 
stock, they have driven buyers out of the market. The farmer has ceased 
to build wire fences because he can no longer afford it at the prices fixed 
by Mr. Gates and his associates. [or similar reasons he no longer thinks 
of building new barns or additions to his house; the trust prices ef lumber 
and nails and paint forbid. In the cities, building operations have 
lately come almost to a standstill on account of the high price of material, 
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and for this cessation of industry, of course, the “obstinate and unreason- 
able workingman” is awarded the blame. Having combined in imitation 
of his betters to protect himself against competition and maintain the 
price of his product, the man who has labor to sell is denounced, espe- 
cially from the offices of banks and trust companies, as an “anarchist” 
and an “enemy of his country’s prosperity.” Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
reports afford from week to week melancholy reading for those who have 
built too largely upon the continuance of the “gold brick prosperity.” 

It must not be supposed that at such a crisis as this the trust men are 
either idle or silent. At all the conferences named and at many others, 
wherever in fact they can find a hearing, the advocates of the new in- 
dustrial order have come forward in explanation of the new development 
in the industrial world and in justification of their own course. It is 
realized, even in the high places of finance, that a new revolution is at 
hand, succeeding that which gave rise to the present trust evil. With 
the trustmen the problem is no longer how to get more, but how to keep 
that which they have. In order to do this they realize that they must 
find an explanation for their conduct and its consequences, which will be 
accepted by the voters at the approaching election. It is indeed a critical 
time for the apostles of the new finance. ; 

The trust problem is too extensive and too intricate to be elaborated 
here, but a glance at some of the arguments advanced in the interest of 
the trusts will serve to show how desperate is their situation, now that 
they are to be tried before the tribunal of the Democracy. 

A faverite contention of the trustmen is that these monstrous com- 
binations are a natural evolution of the laws of trade and the conditions 
of society. The trust is here, these advocates say, and here to stay. 
This theory, interesting in itself, is not sustained by the facts: ‘The 
original of all the trusts, the Standard Oil, had its germinal origin in the 
minds of a few enterprising citizens of Ohio. Their idea was twofold. 
First, combination; second, the employment of their united power to 
secure special privileges for the combination in order to oppress their few 
remaining competitors, or drive them out of business. If any of the 
competitors refused to surrender they were to be coerced. The Standard 
Oil’s fight for the mastery of the petroleum fields of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
yania, and the control of the refined oil market, first in America and then 
the world over, makes a long story which need not be repeated here. It 
is a more than twice-told tale, but one of which no American citizen can 
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afford to be ignorant. Those who have not read Mr. Henry Demerest 
Lloyd’s book, “Wealth Against Commonwealth,” owe it to themselves to 
repair that defect in their education as citizens without delay. 

Only the happy afterthought of a complacent multi-millionaire could 
describe that long career of fraud and force as a “natural evolution.” 
The Standard Oil trust was forced upon the people with every device of 
high-priced counsel, or when the lawyers had exhausted their resources 
for defeating the law, their principals did not shrink from crime. The 
blowing up of rival distilleries, the wounding, even the murdering of men 
—these were only incidents in that relentless struggle for the control of a 
great industry. Juries were bought and sold, public officers, even judges 
on the bench, took tribute from the trust and paid for it in base service. 
At least one Standard Oil man was forced into the United States Senate 
in defiance of the angry protests of the people of his State, which, by the 
way, is also Mr. McKinley’s State. The same commonwealth and the 
same influence afforded at least one member of President Harrison’s 
cabinet, and President Cleveland in making up his official family drew 
upon the same brood. The independent refiners were pursued with ma- 
lignity through all the walks of their business life. Producers of the 
crude petroleum were cajoled, tricked, forced into selling their oil for 
what the trust chose to pay. To this day the Standard Oil trust daily 
posts throughout the oil district the price which it will pay for crude 
petroleum, and from this schedule there is no appeal. The whole busi- 
ness, in a word, has been and is entirely removed from the domain of 
supply and demand. The entire trade—producing, refining, distributing 
and selling—pays unwilling tribute to the trust. 

It may be that this unholy supremacy has come to stay. Certainly 
all efforts to dislodge it thus far have utterly failed, but if, as it is 
claimed, such a concern as the Standard Oil trust is a natural evolution 
of trade conditions, if free competition is a failure, then every argument 
for the trust is an argument for State socialism. But with this differ- 
ence, that if the State controlled the natural supply and the machinery 
of production and distribution as the trust does, the profits would go to 
the State for the relief of the people by reduction of their taxes rather 
than to a coterie of men who use them for a further exploitation of the 
people. 

Indeed it is noteworthy that among those who regard the develop- 
ments with the most complacency are the advance socialists. The mem- 
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bers of this school have not been slow to perceive that the trusts are work- 
ing out their ideas; they bid these combinations go ahead and God speed. 

The promoter, as we have seen, has been chiefly responsible for most 
of the later trusts. That worthy individual must read with surprise, if 
not amusement, that in his modest endeavors to earn his fee he has been 
assisting at the birth of a new evolution in modern trade conditions. 
The promoter knows that if he can organize a trust in a given industry, 
there is so much in it for him—so many thousands or tens of thousands, 
or even hundreds of thousands of dollars. His business is to bring the 
manufacturers together and to this end no feat of dexterity in juggling 
with figures, no argument or even threat is to be despised. It is an 
obvious fact that the manufacturer who is doing well will prefer to run 
his own business for his own profit in his own way. Only the lame ducks 
of the trade take kindly to the trust idea, for they have nothing to lose. 
The others are bribed for their name and influence by the payment of 
fancy prices for their plants, or else coerced by fear of being left out in 
the cold and made to fight a monopoly single handed. 

I’or monopoly is the central idea of all trusts. “Monopoly is the 
essence of the trusts,” says Prof. Ely. “The trust is monopoly.” It is 
not of course to be expected that the trust men will admit this. Monopoly 
is restraint of trade, and has been forbidden by the common law since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. It is forbidden by the Constitution of the 
United States, and by the Constitution and statutes of most of the States. 
Men do not willingly make admissions tending to incriminate themselves, 
or to outlaw their business. Mr. Havemeyer, more frank than most of 
his fellow trustmen, admitted that the Sugar Trust was able to fix prices 
and did fix them, not only for itself, but for its competitors, though it did 
in fact only 80 per cent of the sugar trade. Still, he insisted that his 
trust was not a monopoly so long as a single competitor remained outside 
the organization. Perhaps itis not. There is a decision of the Supreme 
Court which seems to give color to this claim. But such contentions 
belong to the realm of theory. The control of prices by the Sugar Trust 
is a fact, and it is with facts that the democracy is concerned 

Competition is not destroyed by these new combinations, the trust- 
men say, but removed to a higher plane. Here is another theory, and 
here is a fact which well illustrates the beauty of it. The Diamond 
Match trust, which is one of the most flourishing of its kind, was for a 
number of years made unhappy by a son of the late Jay Gould. This 
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young man, with a masterly grasp of the theory of “higher competition,” 
set up out of his already abundant resources a number of alleged match 
factories to compete with the trust. Alleged because the factories were 
the merest pretense. In many cases the matches sold by the Gould 
concern were bought of the trust. But young Gould knew his business. 
His so-called factories were run to make money, not matches. This be- 
came evident not many months ago when the Diamond Match Trust 
bought out the young man, paying him a round million for his “factories.” 
I'urther instances of the “higher competition” followed quickly. The 
Gould factories being shut down, such labor as they had employed was 
summarily discharged. To cover the cost of the purchase and recoup 
itself for the $1,000,000 given to Mr. Gould, the Diamond Match Trust 
issued $4,000,000 of additional stock, increasing its capitalization from 
$11,000,000 to $15,000,000. In order to pay dividends on this increase, 
it was of course necessary either to reduce wages or to raise the price 
of matches, or both. When this was pointed out, the trust denied that it 
did either. It simply issued a circular to the trade announcing that cer- 
tain “lower grades of matches had been retired from the market.” 

That is the dilemma on one or other of whose horns the trust idea is 
inevitably impaled. The trust must either maintain an absolute monop- 
oly in defiance of the law, or meet such “higher competition” as that just 
now described at the expense of labor and of the consumer. Already other 
match factories have been set up in New Jersey in the hope and expecta- 
tion of being bought out as Gould was bought out. It is “oood business.” 
The competing concerns have only to hold out until they become suffi- 
ciently troublesome. Then the trust will give them their own price and 
issue more new stock. Of course the moral aspect of such transactions, 
or their deteriorating effect upon trade and labor, are not for a moment 
considered. Such things belong to the realm of sentiment, and sentiment 
has no place in modern business. As Mr. Havemeyér said before a com- 
mission of Congress, “we are in business to make money for ourselves.” 

We have already seen how labor fared at the hands of the Gates Steel 
and Wire Trust. The same fate awaits any employe of any trust. It 
is only a question of time and occasion. The more perfect the monopoly, 
the more abject the condition of the hired man. Yet a favorite pretense 
of the trustmen is that the condition of labor is improved under their 
combinations. One of the basic ideas of the trust combination is to reduce 


the cost of production, and the two factors of the cost of production are 
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raw material and labor. Consistency is not a jewel upon which the 
trustman fixes a high price. The 300,000 traveling men discharged 
within a year by trust concerns tell.a story not dissimilar to that of the 
men discharged by Gates. They will all speak at the polls in November. 
All over the country dismantled factories standing in the midst of impov- 
erished homes swell the melancholy tale. The number of these monu- 
ments to trust prosperity increases as the Wave of that prosperity sub- 
sides. Only the monopolist is seen riding on the summit of the current 
which involves the workingman, the small merchant and their families 
in destruction. 

R. G. Dun & Co.’s weekly review of trade for May 19 thus defines the 
situation in the terms of business: “Business is not what it was a year 
ago, but men do not agree in defining the difference. The working force, 
then increasing fast, is now decreasing. Works are stopping to relieve 
excessive output in manufactures of paper, cotton, wool, leather and some 
forms of steel, while prices are suddenly reduced for the same purpose in 
lead, wire and nails. What seems to some merely spring dullness others 
think the beginning of areaction. * * * In place of the wild specu- 
lation of securities which spelled exchanges a year ago, there has come 
such liquidation that 20 preferred industrial stocks have sold this week 
at prices averaging $83.14 per share, though the same stocks sold in April 
last year for $99.06 per share, and 20 common have sold this week for 
$38.49, which sold last year at $76.99, double the price. (Common, it 
may here be remarked, is the ordinary commercial name for the pro- 
moters’ watered stock.) * * * The industrials have reached the low- 
est average they have ever known. Business in some lines has been 
hindered by the holding of prices so high as to check consumption. The 
closing of works by the capitalized Steel & Wire Co., followed by the 
reduction of $20 per ton in prices of its products; the closing of many 
paper mills because of over-production; the sudden reduction of 79 cents 
per 100 pounds in lead from the price to which it was raised late in De- 
cember; the report that tin plate works may be closed awhile for similar’ 
reasons, create a feeling that some business no longer has the guarding 
and guiding influence of prices answering quickly to the demand for 
consumption.” 

And the effect of all this upon the farmer is shown by the following 
from Bradstreet’s report of the same date: “Continued dullness in 
many branches and further shading in several staple lines constitute the 
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leading features of the business situation. The weakness of prices is 
displayed in lower quotations for corn, pork, butter, cheese, wool and 
cotton among the great agricultural products, and petroleum and lead 
among mineral productions.” 

If a trust be over-capitalized, mismanaged or robbed by its own offi- 
cers; if the market refuses longer to endure monopolistic exaction in the 
form of high prices; if the people are unable to pay what the trust 
demands and so cease to buy at all, to get along without the goods, who 
pays the penalty of the resulting subsidence of business? Who but the ~ 
workingman? In hard times he feels the first cut. In time of prosperity, 
though he hold his place, it is by the grace of his employer. At all times 
he is in his employer’s power and that power is made more absolute in 
proportion as the trust monopoly is more perfect. 

It is true there has been voluntary increase of wages in the past 
year on the part of trust factories. But, ignoring the odious sug- 
gestion that these were made in the year of a presidential election 
with an ulterior purpose, it will be found in all instances that these 
vaunted increases were but the restoration to a scale of wage previously 
cut down by the employers. Even a trust manufacturer can see the wis- 
dom of adding 10 per cent to the wages of his employes if he know that 
the men are aware that his profits have increased 100 per cent. Selfish- 
ness is none the less selfishness because it is sometimes guided by common 
prudence. 

Affecting even a greater number of people than the labor question is 
the question of the effect of trusts upon the prices of commodities. Here 
again the trust men bring forward the claim that prices have been 
_ reduced by their combinations. The only answer to this assertion is that 
it is simply not true. Mr. Byron Holt, the eminent statistician, has 
gone into this subject thoroughly and scientifically, and he declares that 
in only two instances in all the United States have trusts reduced prices, 
and these two exceptions are wholly equivocal. His denial is worth 
more than the whole chorus of trust inspired theorizing. Our old friend, 
the Standard Oil Trust, makes a virtue of the fact that the price of refined 
oil has fallen in the memory of living men from more than a dollar to 
less than ten cents a gallon. For this reduction of price the trust of 
course claims the credit. As a matter of fact, the price of refined oil 
fell steadily and with greater rapidity before the trust was formed than 
it has fallen since, and obviously this reduction has been due from the 
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beginning to the discovery of new fields of raw petroleum and to reduced 
cost of refining and distribution. An important factor has been the 
use of pipe lines to convey the crude to the refinery and the refined to 
the market. But the pipe line was not the invention of the trust. It 
was, in fact, bitterly opposed by that combination until the latter was able 
to gaip control of the more important pipe lines, whereupon they em- 
ployed them to kill competition. Such is the only use that the Standard 
Oil trust has for any invention it is forced to adopt, but it is a saying in 
the oil country that the trust is the graveyard of the inventor. 

It is not the price of the refined oil, but the margin between the cost 
of the crude and the selling price of the refined which tells the story of 
profits. And this has not decreased under the regime of the trust. It 
never will. Moreover, as Mr. Rockefeller has somewhat indiscreetly 
admitted, the by-products now utilized in the process of refining—ben- 
zine, paraffine, etc.—are of equal value with the oil itself, so that if the 
trust were engaged in philanthropy, it might give away its oil for nothing 
and still make fortunes beyond the “dreams of avarice.” As it is, its 
profits are increasing every year; its power grows more absolute, is 
exercised more relentlessly and is felt in higher places. 

The trust is here and must be dealt with. That fact is recognized by 
all who have given the subject serious consideration, and only a few, a 
very few, deny that the new industrial combination is an evil requiring 
instant restraint and regulation by law. Lawmakers have for years been 
more or less active to this end. As long ago as 1887 the Congress passed 
the Interstate Commerce Law, partly in view of certain tendencies of 
trade then just beginning to appear upon the horizon, but which have 
since assumed the proportions of a gigantic evil. Three years later the 
situation was such that the Congress passed what is now known as the 
“Sherman Anti-Trust Law,” a general enactment declaring to be illegal 
any combination in restraint of trade. Though this enactment did no 
more than embody a plain constitutional provision, it has been found thus 
far wholly inadequate, under successive capitalistic administrations, to 
cope with the evil at which it was professedly aimed. The same is true 
of most of the laws passed by the twenty-seven States and two Territories 
whose legislatures have framed enactments upon the subject, since the 
example was set by Maine in 1889. Many of these laws have been tested 
in the courts and found wanting. Unhappily there is not lacking ground 
for suspicion that at least a few of them were framed with no better 
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purpose than to be found “unconstitutional” when put to the test of the 
courts. 

It is an interesting fact that the most strenuous of these enactments 
have been made by the legislatures of Democratic States. In the 
Republican States, as a rule, to which there are but few exceptions, the 
so-called anti-trust laws were either drawn by trust attorneys in trust 
offices, or else amended by the same influences in such manner as to defeat 
their usefulness. The legislature of the State of New York considered 
at this year’s session a law drawn by Goy. Roosevelt, who has lately pro- 
fessed to give much attention and profound concern to the trust evil. 
But this legislature, made up chiefly of Republicans and bogus Demo- 
crats, refused to pass even the mild enactment framed by the governor. 
It is obvious that if legislative relief from the trust evil is to come at all, 
it is not to come from States in which the trusts are able to give their 
orders to party leaders, whether Republican or professedly but falsely 
Democratic. . 

In Mr. McKinley’s own State of Ohio the most shameful exhibitions 
of trust infiuence have been seen from the beginning. The Ohio legis- 
lature this year utterly refused to give serious consideration to any 
genuine anti-trust law. The people of that State have felt the oppression 
of trusts more bitterly than any other, with the possible exception of the 
strongly Republican State of Pennsylvania. With a unanimity wholly 
exceeding party limits, they demanded legislation in their own behalf 
against the exactions of the trusts. In this they were supported valiantly 
by Attorney-General Monnett, whose campaign against the trusts while 
he was in office was one of the strongest ever made. Mr. Monnett was 
elected as a Republican, but the leaders of that party, in obedience to 
express orders from the Standard Oil office in New York City, drove Mr. 
Monnett out of the office which he had filled with so much credit to him- 
self and so much satisfaction to the people, and prevented his renomina- 
tion just as he had reached the point in his official career where he could 
have been most serviceable to the people and most dangerous to the 
trusts. 

Gov. Roosevelt’s favorite remedy for the trust evil is that which has 
come to be known as “publicity.” He would have the trusts required by 
law to make public exhibition in the form of statements, of their assets 
and liabilitics, of the amount of their capital stock, common and pre- 
ferred, and in general, of the statistics of their business. This the gov- 
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ernor insists would constitute a sure protection for the investor who has 
so often in the past been swindled into the purchase of worthless securi- 
ties. The same idea is contained in the recommendation of the Industrial 
Commission already referred to. The commission, goes further and 
recommends the extension of the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with a view to restricting the power of railroads to give 
discriminating rates in favor of the trusts. 

These recommendations are excellent in themselves, but they are 

wholly inadequate. Publicity—vreal publicity—might indeed be a partial 
defense against the swindle of over-capitalization. But it may be re- 
_marked that the beneficiary of such a law would be the investor, a worthy 
individual, but one who does not belong, as a rule, to the common people, 
and has few interests in common with them. The great body of American 
citizens are not investors, and are little likely to be swindled in the pur- 
chase of excessive issues of stock. The investor, as a rule, is able to 
take care of himself. He is, moreover, subject to the legal warning, 
caveat emptor which applies to the stock speculater quite as much as to 
the poor man buying a pair of boots. The solicitude of Gov. Roosevelt 
and the McKinley commission for the rich man is as characteristic as 
their neglect of the common people. 

But the chief defect of the publicity remedy is that it is wholly imprac- 
ticable. If a trust official has been guilty of breaking the law, he is 
constitutionally exempted from going on the stand and giving testimony 
that will incriminate himself. And it is a highly instructive commentary 
on the state of morals in modern business that many of the respectable, 
aot to say pious and philanthropic, gentlemen who have been summoned 
to give testimony in court and before various other tribunals regarding 
the operation of their trusts, have taken refuge behind this constitutional 
provision. In New York State this phenomenon assumed such impor- 
tance that the legislature passed a law intended to enable a trust witness 
to give evidence of his own and his associates’ crime without waiving the 
penalty. But the first court before which this enactment was brought 
for test smashed it upon the rock of technicality with so much ease that 
the law plainly appeared to have been framed for no happier destiny. 

So it is plain that the trustman will not tell in court the story of his 
own iniquity. In the first place, as we have seen, there is no adequate 
legal warrant for summoning him to do so. But more important still, 
it has been proved in a thousand instances that the trustman once upon 
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the stand and cornered by skilful counsel will invariably lie. Lie is not a 
pretty word, but there is no other in the language adequate to describe 
the attitude of trust officials toward the truth, even while they are under 
oath. The Standard Oil trust, in particular, has developed some of the 
greatest benefactors of education and the most expert liars that the world 
has ever seen. Its officers, many of them deacons in churches, benefactors 
of schools, colleges and libraries—men of the highest respectability, in a 
word, have proved on the witness stand to be masters of the art of perjury 
and doctors of the philosophy of tergiversation. Not a few of these gen- 
tlemen openly confess this baseness, but defend it upon the plea that their 
“business is private,” and that nobody, no court even, no commission of 
Congress, has any right to interrogate them concerning trust affairs. 
This has become a favorite theory of the trustmen. Though created by 
the State, and by the State endowed with special privileges out of which 
they have grown rich, they have already in their own estimation risen 
above the level of their creator. “The business is ours,” said an indig- 
nant Standard Oil official, “and nobody else has any right to it.” “The 
people are ours and all that they own’’—the inference is plain. 

It will be seen also that the intricacies of book-keeping afford a prac- 
tically unrestricted field for the talents of the trust liar. With the utmost 
show of complaisance and frankness a trust book-keeper can go upon the 
stand and give an exhibition in the juggling of figures out of which not 
even the most expert investigator could extricate the facts. The State 
of Massachusetts has already passed a law requiring foreign corporations 
doing business within its boundaries to make annual statements of their 
affairs. Most of the trusts within the provisions of this,law have regu- 
larly complied with it. The Sugar trust, notably, has published annual 
statements, but if anybody reading those documents can find out their 
meaning, or discover in that arithmetic maze any line leading to the 
truth, or anything resembling the truth, he may have the profits of the 
Sugar trust for a year as reward for his skill. And beyond doubt, Mr. 
Havemeyer would endorse this offer without hesitation, for these state- 
ments were drawn up under his own eye and with his own purpose, which, 
whatever it may have been, was not to give the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts any information concerning the trust’s affairs. , 

Such remedies as the publicity propos 7 G 
Industrial Commission Ame ee ee pee unas se 
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lem. The only publicity that can avail for good is that which instructs 
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the voters in the methods of the trusts—not only the methods of organiza- 
tion and the issue and sale of securities, but the means which the trust 
employs, once it is clothed in the form of law, to secure and hold the 
Special privileges upon which monopoly is founded. The phenomenon 
of the trust in its present form is so new that its real meaning has not 
yet had time to sink into the popular mind. Publicity of the right sort 
will clear the air, but it must be something more than the mere publica- 
tion of annual statements for the guidance of Wall street gamblers. 

Of the Roosevelt and Industrial Commission remedy, it is perhaps 
enough to say that this pretended panacea has received the cordial sanc- 
tion of Mr. Rockefeller himself. In a recent interview the head of the 
Standard Oil trust expressed to a New York reporter his entire and no 
doubt sincere satisfaction with the Roosevelt law and the recommenda- 
tions of the Industrial Commission. He thought they would be a “good 
- thing” for the investor and would tend to correct some of the inequalities 

of the present situation. Mr. Rockefeller has had experience with pub- 
licity of this sort. He knows it cannot disturb him or his monopoly, but 
may serve to turn public attention away from the real issue. 
But touch the subject of special privilege and you will hear a chorus 
of dissent from the trust forces. Special privileges is the essence of 
monopoly and monopoly is the trust. The Standard Oil trust was the 
first American industrial concern to discover this important principle. 
Early in its existence it secured the co-operation of the Erie and other 
railroads in a scheme which has made real competition impossible, though 
the trusts have actually refined and sold less than 75 per cent of the entire 
product. Under this arrangement the railroads multiplied its freight 
rates on oil by 2, but rebated to the Standard the entire amount of added 
charges collected from the trust’s competitors, thus giving the Rockefeller 
concern free carriage for its product at the expense ofits rival. Of course 
no real competition could long endure against such odds. The wonderful 
productivity of the oil region and the enormous profits in the refining 
business have enabled a small minority of refiners to continue even to the 
present time, but their struggle against the trust has been one of the 
tragedies of modern industry. One of the witnesses before the Industrial 
Commission said that the Standard Oil had refined and sold about 500,- 
000,000 barrels of oil since its organization. The value of its property 
on the basis of its earnings is at present about $500,000,000. This would 
make a profit of $1 a barrel upon its entire business. The independent 
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refiners pathetically told the commission that they would be more than 
satisfied with a profit of ten cents a barrel. 

The Standard Oil trust has been the chief beneficiary of railroad dis- 
crimination, but by no means the only one. Such practices as that 
described were continued openly until the passage of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law and the appointment of the commission. Since then the 
officers of the trust have invariably denied that they enjoyed any special 
rates or rebates from the railroads. This denial has been repeated many 
times by many officials and before many tribunals, often under oath. A 
representative of the trust only last fall told the Industrial Commission 
repeatedly that his company had enjoyed no special privileges or rates 
from the railroads since the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act. Yet 
among the evidence produced before the commission were several letters 
and telegrams exchanged by the president and vice-president of the 


Oil trust on one hand and officials of the Southern Pacific Railroad and - 


the Trans-Continental Association on the other. In this correspondence 
an arrangement was explicitly made by which the rate on oil to the Pacific 
coast was to be held at 90 cents per hundred-weight until the trust had 
had time to stock up its western warehouses; then the rate was to be 
raised without notice to $1.25 per hundred-weight; of course for the 
special benefit of the trust’s competitors, who were thus forced to meet 
a discrimination amounting to 35 cents per hundred-weight, or more 
than thirty per cent. The representative of the Oil trust, confronted 
with this correspondence, did not deny that these letters and telegrams 
had been sent. Indeed, he could not very comfortably, as the original 
documents were in hand at the time. But at that moment his explicit 
denial of all railway discrimination in favor of its company was still warm 
upon his lips. There is nothing that a Standard Oil official will not 
assert or deny if the exigencies of monopoly seem to require it. - 
Representatives of the Standard Oil trust filed with the Industrial 
Commission letters from no less than twenty managers of great railroads, 
all combining in the assertion made so confidently by Mr. Rockefeller 
and other trustmen that no discrimination had been given by the railroads 
in favor of the trusts. The value of these denials may best be shown by 
the following extracts from a letter written December 22, 1898, by Re- 
ceivers Cowen and Murray of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 


and addressed to Chairman Knapp of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission; 
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“Within the territory north of the Ohio river and east of the Mis- 
Sissippi the railroad carriers are transporting the larger part of the 
inter-state traffic at rates less than those shown in the published tariff 
filed with your commission, which are by statute the only unlawful 
rates. 

“While this condition continues there will exist the unjust discrimi- 
nations and the unjust preferences and advantages between persons, 
localities and particular descriptions of traffic, the prevention of which 
is the main object of the act of Congress establishing your commission. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States has now fully determined 
the so-called anti-trust act applies to railroad carriers and in legal effect 
prohibits any agreement between them which restrains competition in 
any degree, even though such agreement goes no further than to secure. 
the observance of the restraints imposed by the act to regulate Congress. 
It is therefore no longer lawful for the carriers to create by agreements 
between them joint agencies or associations, as formerly, to prevent the 
cutting of rates, however unlawful, without some impartial body to 
investigate the complaints of one competing carrier against another 
and to check illegal rate cutting, it will be practically impossible for the 
railroad carrier alone to prevent that form of competition between them, 
however earnest the great majority of the carriers may be to stop it. “We 
see no reason why the commission should refuse its aid in an effort to 
prevent competition from taking the form of illegal concessions through 
secret rates, drawbacks, rebates and other devices.” 

And the receivers concluded by giving their solemn assurance that 
after January 1, 1899, the Baltimore & Ohio road would abide by the 
law and refuse to give discriminating rates, thus by implication admit- 
ting that such illegal practices had been common under the previous 
management of the road. In its review of the evidence taken before that 
body the Industrial Commission has this to say on the same subject: 

“In other investigation carried on by the Industrial Commission 
(other than that upon the subject of trusts), especially that on trans- 
portation, it has been quite generally conceded by railroad men and 
shippers that even up to the present time (1900) discriminating rates 
are made in favor of large shippers.” 

The Anthracite Coal trust is another product of the privilege of rail- 
road discrimination. A small coterie of railroad officials sits once or 
twice a year in an office in Wall street and arbitrarily fixes not only 
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the output from the mines, but also the price per ton of hard coal. An 
increase of 25 or 50 cents a ton, such as is made at least once in a twelve- 
month, meaning $10,000,000 or $20,000,000 of tribute levied on the con- 
sumers of anthracite coal, who in one word are all the people of the 
United States, rich and poor alike. The restriction of the output by 
5,000,000 tons, a frequent incident to the business, means a hungry 
Christmas for thousands of miners in the heart of that special preserve 
of protection and special privilege, the great republican commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. The law of Pennsylvania forbade railroad corporations 
to own coal mines, until the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Coal trust 
had it changed and construed to their liking. “The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania,” says a recent English law writer, “was once of high 
authority throughout the English-speaking world. At present it is oper- 
ated by the oan Railroad just as effectually as that railroad 
runs its own trains.” 

A tariff of 50 cents a ton levied many years ago at the behest of these 
Pennsylvania patriots keeps out of the country the rich and excellent 
supply of. Nova Scotian coal which might otherwise be a serious com- 
petitor to the trust product. Indeed, the tariff is a form of special privi- 
lege from which most of the trusts at present derive their power to 
oppress the people. “The tariff is the mother of trusts,” said Mr. Have- 
meyer before a commission of Congress. But this outburst of candor 
may have been due, at least in part, to that great financier’s natural 
irritation because: the sugar trust has never been able to get a tariff on 
refined sugar high enough to suit its ideas of the dignity of American 
labor and the interests of the dear people. 

Beyond a doubt the Dingley tariff bill was drawn in the interest of 
the industries now controlled by the trusts. Strange as it may seem, 
a number of well-meaning, or at least well-inspired, gentlemen appeared 
before the Industrial Commission to deny this obvious fact with con- 
siderable show of indignation at the unruly spirit which would disturb 
trade by questioning the sanctity of the tariff. But at this late day such 
denials, if they do not belong to mere academic discussion, must be 
classed among the cheap assets of the trusts. No sane person can of 
course deny that a monopoly in the United States is Supported, or per- 
haps even wholly maintained, by a tariff which is high enough to keep 
out the products of other countries. It is, moreover, a matter of history 
So recent as to be remembered of all men, that the only interests repre- 
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sented in the committee-room while the Dingley bill was being drawn 
were trust interests. 

It is due to the tariff in great part that the Carnegie Company is 
able to make $40,000,000 a year; that the American Steel and Wire 
trust can treble the price of its product within a twelvemonth; that 
American typewriters, sewing machines, agricultural implements, ete., 
are sold abroad at one-half to three-fourths of the prices exacted in 
America. The cheerfulness with which the American citizen and voter 
contributes of his substance to a scheme whereby Englishmen, Germans 
and South Americans, and even Asiatics, are enabled to buy American 
products more cheaply than himself, is one of the phenomena to which 
future students of human character may devote its proper meed of atten- 
tion, Our “infant industries” have reached the point where they can 
meet competition abroad and, as they have many times shown, undersell 
their foreign competitors on the latters’ own ground and yet realize 
handsome profits. Meanwhile, the price of the same products at home is 
fixed at “what the tariff will bear.” The phenomenal increase in Ameri- 
can exports during the past eighteen months has been chiefly of manu- 
factures, not of agricultural products. The sole benefit of this great 
development in our commerce has been absorbed by the few and arro- 
gant tariff-fed proprietors and employers of labor. The industries which 
the American people taxed themselves to support in the days of their 
struggling youth now claim the tariff as a right and they have assumed 
such proportions that they have been able to enforce their demands. 
And they will be able to do so as long as that party remains in power 
which gives them protection in exchange for their support at the polls. 

The tariff is by no means the only, perhaps not even the most import- 
ant, form of special privilege enjoyed by the trusts. We have already 
referred to one of the incidental properties or “side-lines” of the Stand- 
ard Oil trust, the International Steamship Line, sometimes  face- 
tiously called the “American” Line. This corporation owes its existence 
chiefly to the Postal-Subsidy Law passed in 1891 under the administra- 
tion of President Harrison. The passage of this law may well be recalled, 
in this connection in view of the similar measure fathered by Senator 
Hanna and the McKinley administration, brought before the present 
Congress. The law of 1891 was introduced to the people under circum- 
stances which vividly recall those attending the launch of the present 
ship subsidy measure. It was proposed then, as it is now, to revive the 
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American merchant marine, unhappily fallen into decadence. A well 
instructed press held forth with eloquence on the patriotic duty of all 
Americans to insist in restoring the old flag to its former pre-eminence 
on the high seas. When the patriotic enthusiasm of the people had 
reached a proper pitch, the details of the law were made public. These 
were in substance that the International corporation should be permitted 
to purchase two Clyde-built steamers and have them admitted to Ameri- 
can register. There were certain conditions, as, for example, that only 
American seamen were to be employed on these ships and that the com- 
pany should within a given time build two others of equal tonnage in 
American yards. Thus we should have, as pointed out, an American 
fleet, and Columbia would once more be queen of the ocean. 

As a trifling consideration for all this patriotism, the International 
Company was to have an exclusive privilege of carrying United States 
mails and to receive therefor $4 a mile for fifty-two trips a year between 
New York and Southampton and between New York and Antwerp. 
The contract was obligingly dated ahead by the Postmaster-General so 
as to run from 1895 until 1905. It is still in force, and the “American” 
Company derives from it an income of $657,696 a year, or $6,576,960 
for the term of ten years, on the Southampton contract, and $696,800 a 
year, or $6,968,000 for the term on the Antwerp contract, a total of 
$1,354,496 a year, or $13,544,960 for the ten years. This on the mail 
contract alone, and of course wholly in addition to the ordinary and 
much larger revenues from the carriage of passengers and freight. The 
full flavor of the company’s patriotism is not appreciated until we con- 
sider that the total investment in this new American fleet has not been 
more than $10,000,000. For that matter, with the government contract 
in their hands, the Standard Oil projectors of this patriotic enterprise 
(who, by the way, included a member of President Cleveland’s cabinet ) 
need not have invested a single dollar of their own, for any bank in the 
world would gladly advance all the money necessary to build and fit out 
the ships of a company holding so advantageous a contract. Moreover, 
_ with this special privilege in their favor, the company was enabled to 
drive all competition from the field if their business required that 
extraneous aid. 

As for the benefits to American labor, such American seamen as 
applied for employment on these “American” ships found to their sur- 
prise and disgust that they were not wanted. “We can get men cheaper 
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on the other side,” they were told. The Seamen’s Union applied to the 
government for protection against this obvious violation of the law. 
They were met with fair words, but got no relief. President Harrison’s 
Secretary of the Treasury (an ex-attorney for the Standard Oil trust), 
made a special ruling exempting the company from the performance 
of its agreement in respect to American labor. There the matter rested 
and still rests, for the seamen on this side of American line of steam- 
ships are still “yankees” from the Clyde and the land of the midnight 
sun, 

The subsidy law of 1900 is perhaps even worse than that of 1891, be- 
cause on its face it proposes to endow with rich government grants the 
entire Standard Oil fleet of tank vessels sailing between our Atlantic 
coast and European and Asiatic ports, and carrying trust oil exclusively. 
Nine years’ possession of this form of special privilege has made the 
Standard Oil crowd arrogant. And with good reason. They have 
learned that they can absolutely control the leaders not only of the Re- 
publican party, but many of that small and discredited political coterie, 
the assistant Republicans, who for four years have been posing as Demo- 
crats of the “gold standard” variety. Indeed, some of these latter, by 
reason of their Democratic professions, are better friends to the trusts, 
and therefore worse enemies of the people, than the avowed trust men of 
the Republican party. Fortunately, the real nature of their Democracy, 
their real attitude toward the rights of the people, and their real friend- 
ship for capitalism in any form, have of late become matters of common 
knowledge. Their power for evil has waned, almost if not quite to the 
vanishing point. They no longer represent anybody but themselves. 
Their hold upon the people is gone. 

~ Some of the men who left the Democratic party in 1896 were sincere, 
if mistaken, in their motives. Not understanding the prime issue of the 
campaign, they were affrighted by the outcry raised by the financiers, 
Men of this sort are now returning, but those who abandoned Demo- 
cracy because they wished to serve, or profit by, monopoly, will not come 
back, nor should they be invited. 

This perhaps has been the most encouraging sign of the times in 
reference to the trust evil, So long as the Democracy was betrayed 
within its own house, its power to cope with the capitalistic elements 
seeking its destruction was neutralized and destroyed. Now that the 
false Democrats have been forced down from their seats and the people 
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restored to their own, there is hope of that united and intelligent action 
which is necessary for the solution of the trust problem and of all other 
questions of equal importance now impending. 

So the remedy for the trusts may be said now to be within reach. It 
will not be the dawdling of insincere reformers or incompetent amateurs. 
Whatever direction it may take at the start, it will proceed ultimately 
toward the root of the evil. It will be drastic, it will be radical. No 
friend of the people, no patriotic American, need fear to see the remedies 
of the Democracy at work. They will operate swiftly and effectively, but 
with smoothness. Tor, after all, they will amount chiefly to the enforce- 
ment of the laws and the terms of the Constitution. They will give 
effect to the Declaration of Independence, a document fallen of late into 
some disrepute, in some quarters, but still let it be believed, alive and in 
full force. . 

What is needed in this crisis, as in many others in our history, is not 
so much new laws as the enforcement by honest servants of the people 
of those laws which already exist. The Democracy proposes that the 
laws shall be honestly enforced. 

In a recent newspaper article Mr. Bryan has summed up the trust 
question and some of the remedies proposed in these terms: 

“The trust principle is not a new principle, but the trust principle is 
manifesting itself in so many ways and the trusts have grown so rapidly 
that people now feel alarmed about trusts who did not-feel alarmed four 
years ago. The trust question has grown in importance, because within 
two years more trusts have been organized than were organized in 
all the previous history of the country. 

“T want to start with the declaration that a monopoly in private hands 
is indefensible from any standpoint and intolerable. I make no excep- 
tions to the rule. I do not divide monopolies into good monopolies and 
bad nronopolies. There can be no good monopoly. There may be one 
despot who is better than another despot, but there is no good despotism. 
One trust may be less harmful than another. One trust magnate may 
be more benevolent than another. But there is no good monopoly in 
private hands, and I do not believe it is safe for society to permit any 
man or group of men to monopolize any article of merchandise or any 
branch of industry. 

“What is the defense made of monopoly? It is always placed on the 
ground that if you allow a few people to control the market and fix the 
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price they will be good to the people who purchase of them. The entire 
defense of the trusts rests upon a money argument. If the trust will 
Sell to a man an article for a dollar less than the article will cost under 
other conditions, then it is said a trust is a good thing. In the first place, 
I deny that under a monopoly the price will be reduced. In the second 
place, if under a monopoly the pricé is reduced, the objections far out- 
weigh any financial advantage that the trust could bring. Money is 
made to be the servant of man, and I protest against all theories that 
enthrone money and debase mankind. 

“Charles R. Flint, at. Boston on the 25th day of last May, defended 
trust principles before an exceedingly sympathetic audience. It was 
composed almost exclusively of Boston bankers. 

“IT quote a few of the advantages to be derived from trusts from this 
high authority. I'irst he declares: 

““‘Raw material bought in large quantities is secured at lower 
prices.’ 

“That is the first advantage. One man to buy wool for all the woolen 
manufacturers. That means that every man who sells wool must sell it 
at the price fixed by this one purchaser in the United States. The first 
thing is to lower the price of raw material. The great majority of the 
people are engaged in the production of raw material and in the pur- 
chase of finished products. Comparatively few can stand at the head of 
syndicates and monopolies and secure the profits from them. Therefore, 
the first advantage of a monopoly is to lower the price of the raw mate- 
rials furnished by the people. Note the next advantage: 

“<Those plants which are best equipped and most advantageously 
situated are run continuously and in preference to those less favored.’ 

“The next thing after they have bought all the factories is to close 
some of them and to turn out of employment the men who are engaged 
in them. If you will go about over the country you will see where people 
have subscribed money to establish enterprises, and where these enter- 
prises, having come under the control of trusts, have been closed, and 
stand now silent monuments of the trust system. Behold the next ad- 
vantage. Mr. Flint says: 

“ ‘Tn case of local strikes or fires, the work goes on elsewhere, thus 
preventing serious loss.’ 

“his means that if the people employed in one factory are not sat- 
isfied with the terms fixed by the employers and strike, the trust can close 
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that factory and let the employees starve while work goes on in other 
factories without loss to the manufacturer. 

“Tt means that when the trust has frozen out the striking employees 
in one factory and compelled them to return to work at any price, it can 
provoke a strike somewhere else and freeze the workmen out there. 
When a branch of industry is entirely in the hands of one great nonop- 
oly, so that every skilled man in that industry has to go to the one man 
for employment, then that one man will fix wages as he pleases and the 
laboring men will share the suffering of the man who sells the raw ma- 
terials. 

“ «There is no multiplication of the means of distribution, and a better 
force of salesmen takes the place of a large number.’ 

“That is the next advantage named. I want to warn you that when 
the monopoly has absolute control brains will be at a discount and rela- 
tives will be found to fight for these positions. When there is competi- 
tion every employer.has to get a good man to meet competition, but when 
there is no competition anybody can sit in the office and receive letters 
and answer them, because everybody has to write to the same house for 
everything he wants. Mr. Flint says trusts have another advantage: 

““Terms and conditions of sale become more uniform and credit can 
be more safely granted.’ 

“The trust can not only fix the price of what it sells, but it can fix the 
terms upon which it sells. And the purchaser must trust to the mana- 
ger’s generosity as to what is fair. 

“What is the first thing to be expected of a trust? That it will cut 
down expenses. What is the second? That it will raise prices. ‘That 
is human nature. God made men selfish. I do not mean to say that He 
made a mistake when He did, because selfishness is merely the outgrowth 
of an instinct of self-preservation. It is the abnormal development of a 
man’s desire to protect himself. I often wish we might have a condition 
in which every adult who died might leave to his widow and children 
enough property for the education of his children and the Support of his 
widow. Society would be benefited, because if a man dies and leaves 
no provision for his wife and children the burden falls upon society. 
But while I wish to see every person secure for himself a competency ‘YT 
don’t want him to destroy more than he is worth while he is doing that 
I believe the. principle of monopoly finds its inspiration in the desire of 
men to secure by monopoly what they cannot secure in the open field of 
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competition. If I were going to try to find the root of the monopoly evil 
I would do as I have often had occasion to do—go back to the Bible for an 
explanation ; and I would find it in the declaration that the love of money 
is the root of all evil. 

“Another thing that, in my judgment, has aided monopoly is a high 
tariff. Nobody can dispute that a tariff—an import duty—enables a 
trust to charge for its product the price of a similar foreign product plus 
the tariff. 

“Now, some have suggested that to put everything on the free list that 
trusts make would destroy the trusts. I do not agree with this state- 
ment as it is made so broadly. 

“Tt has been suggested that discrimination by railroads has aided the 
trusts. No question about it. If one man can secure from railroads 
better rates than another man, he will be able to run the other man out 
of business. But even if we prevented such discrimination by placing 
every producer upon the same footing and absolutely preventing favor- 
.tism, monopoly might still exist. 

“The remedy must go further. It must be complete enough to prevent 
the organization of a monopoly. 

“T think men differ more as to the remedy than they do as to their 
opinion of the trusts. I venture the opinion that few people will defend 
monopoly as a principle, or a trust organization as a good thing, but there 
are great differences of opinion as to the remedy. 

“We have a dual form of government—a State government and a I*ed- 
eral government. This dual form of government has advantages which 
can hardly be overestimated, yet it also has its disadvantages. When 
you prosecute a trust in the United States Court it hides behind State 
sovereignty, and when you prosecute it in the State Court it rushes to 
seek Federal jurisdiction—and we have some difficulty in finding a prison 
fOrtit.< + 

“Fivery State has, or should have, the right to create any private cor- 
poration which, in the judgment of the people of the State, is conducive 
to the welfare of its people. The people of the State are able always to 
settle a question which concerns them alone. If they create a corpora- 
tion, and it becomes destructive of their best interests, they have power 
to destroy the corporation; but if the corporation which oppresses them 
is a foreign corporation, created in another State, they cannot destroy it. 
They should have power to exclude it. In other words, the people of the 
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State should have not only a right to create the corporations they want, 
but they should be permitted to protect themselves against any outside 
corporation. 

“But I do not think this is sufficient. I believe in addition to a State 
remedy there must be a Federal remedy, and I believe Congress has, or 
should have, the power to place restrictions and limitations, even to the 
point of prohibition, upon any corporation organized in any State that 
wants to do business outside of the State. 

“T do not believe that the people of one State can rely upon the people 
of another State in the management of corporations. New Jersey has a 
law favorable to trusts. It is not safe to place the people of other States 
at the tender mercies of the people of such a State as may desire to collect 
its running expenses from the taxation of corporations organized to 
prey upon people outside.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MONEY QUESTION 


The Democratic party, being the party of honesty, believes in an hon- 
est dollar. The honest dollar has been well defined as “the dollar law- 
fully existing at the time of the contract and in view of which the contract 
was made.” “An absolutely honest dollar,” says Mr. Bryan, “would not 
vary in its purchasing power. It would be absolutely stable when meas- 
ured by average prices. A dollar which increases in purchasing power 
is Just as dishonest as a dollar which decreases in its purchasing power.” 
~The Democracy, being the party of the Constitution, stands for con- 
stitutional money, which is money based on gold and silver equally. 
Section 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution gives Congress the power “to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures.” Section 10 of Article 1 prohibits 
the States “from making anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts.” “I am certainly of the opinion,” said Mr. Webster 
in the United States Senate, December 21, 1836, “that gold and silver at 
rates fixed by Congress constitute the legal standard value of this country 
and that neither Congress nor any State has authority to establish any 
other standard or to displace this.” 

And for many years no man and no party thought of questioning the 
parity of the two metals as thus defined by these high authorities. The 
first act relating to coinage was that of April 2, 1792 It pro- 
vided for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 
fifteen parts of silver to one of gold. This act was prepared by Alexan- 
der Hamilton, the Federalist, endorsed by Thomas Jefferson, the Demo- 
crat, and approved by the President, George Washington. “I return you 
the report on the mint,” wrote Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Hamilton. “TI con- 
cur with you that the unit must stand on both metals.” 

The ratio of 15 to 1 prevailed under successive Presidents without 
interruption or question until June, 1834, when, the number of grains in 
the gold eagle having been reduced, it was changed to 16 to 1. This was 
under the presidency of Andrew Jackson, who said in his farewell ad- 
dress: “The Constitution of the United States unquestionably to secure 
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the people a circulating medium of gold and silver. Under Van Buren, 
Harrison and Tyler, Polk, Taylor and Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lin- 
coln and Johnson the ratio of 16 to 1 continued and the sues pros- 
pered and waxed strong. It was under the presidency of U. 8. Grant, in 
February, 1873, that the famous act was passed omitting the silv er dollar 
from the list of coins and making the gold dollar the unit of value.” 
The passage of this law is known, and will forever be known, as the 
“crime of 1873.” For those who assisted in committing it, it is but 
charity to say that most of them had no conception of the purport or 
ultimate effects of the law. 

But even this infamous statute did not deprive silver of its place asa 
basis of money. This point was brought up last- February during the 
discussion of the recently enacted Republican currency bill in the United 
States Senate, and Mr. J. K. Jones, replying to one of his Republican 
colleagues, said with his usual force: 

“I want to call attention to the adroit language of the first paragraph 
of this bill, in declaring that gold shall be the ‘standard unit of value.’ 
You assert that that is a continuation of the present law. That is not 
true. It is the continuation of the present practice, which is a lawless 
usurpation on the part of the executive department of the Government, 
and it is not a continuation of the law. 

“The act of 1873 declared that the gold dollar should be the unit of 
value, and the word ‘standard’ is not used in the act. The word ‘stan- 
dard’ means the particular dollar by which all other dollars are to be 
measured, and when you make the gold dollar the standard dollar, all 
others must be measured by it. ‘ 

“Now, when the act of 1873 was passed, declaring that the gold dol- 
lar should be the unit of value, greenbacks were a legal tender, and from 
then on until 1879 greenbacks, which were below par as measured in gold, 
were the standard of value, and the only standard of value. Al] caleula- 
tions were in greenbacks. Purchases and sales were made in green- 
backs, and gold was at a premium. It was bought and sold as any other 
commodity was bought and sold. It was not current money and the 
legal tenders were the standard of value. 

“The implied assertion in this bill that gold has been the standard 
of value from 1873 until now is not true in point of fact. In 1878 we 
provided for the coinage of silver dollars and made them a legal tender 
to a limited amount. Now, any legal-tender money is a standard of 
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value. This is true in the very nature of things, and needs no proof. 
Any legal-tender money is a standard of value. But you undertake here 
to declare that the only standard, the sole standard, is the one legal 
tender which is coined in gold, and gold alone. You do this by this bill 
when you, by law, provide that it alone shall be the standard, for you 
practically effect this by making other legal tenders only representatives 
of money and not money.” 

For twenty-six years after 1873 no one was more strenuous in his 
devotion to bimetallism than Mr. McKinley and his fellow leaders in the 
Republican party. Successive National Conventions endorsed planks 
asserting the parity of the metals and an unfailing loyalty to bimetal- 
lism. These professions, as we now know, were hollow, but it is signi- 
ficant that even the leaders of the plutocratic party were not yet ready 
to renounce the convictions, or at least the professions, of a lifetime and 
take their stand openly before the world on the side of the gold standard. 

In 1896 the Democratic party, tired of this long duplicity, and deter- 
mined at length to force the issue for honest money, took an open and 
unequivocal position in favor of the immediate restoration of bimetal- 
lism by the independent action of this country at the legal ratio of 16 to 1. 
Such action was made necessary by the cunningly devised evasions and 
ambiguities which had prevailed in the platforms, not only of the Re- 
publican, but of the Democratic party. The effect was instant and start- 
ling. The Democratic party was itself purged of the false friends who 
had used its house as a refuge for conspiracy against its principles. The 
Assistant-Republicans in the party went across the line and joined their 
real friends. With them went a considerable number of less conspicuous 
individuals to whom the currency question was as yet a new one and 
who were not yet educated up to the point of endorsing the real Democ- 
racy. It is needless in the light of recent developments to say that of 
these latter all, or nearly all, have since returned to the fold. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, were forced to a declaration upon 
the money question agreeable to the convictions and aims which they 
long had secretly entertained. The issue was thus sharply defined and 
the so-called “silver question” became the paramount issue of the cam- 
paign. 

The money question has lost none of its importance in the past four 
vears. If it no longer occupies the unique position that it held in 1896, 
it is because the Republicans in their headlong career have forced other, 
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though collateral, issues into equal prominence. Certainly the Republi- 
can party has done nothing in its latest term of power to obscure the 
importance of the money question: During the campaign four years 
ago, pursuant to their usual policy of deception, they held out to the 
large and influential body of the Republican bimetallists in the West 
the delusive hope of an international agreement out of which bimetal- 
lism would eventually be restored to this country. At the same time 
Eastern monometallists were given to understand, with scarcely a show 
of cencealment, that these Western professions were for campaign con- 
sumption only and would have no force and effect if Mr. McKinley were 
elected. The intimate nature of these confidential assurances to the 
gold forces of the East was accidentally revealed to the country a few 
months ago when Mr. McKinley’s Secretary of the Treasury, in a fit of 
undiplomatic candor, gave to the world a letter from Mr. Hepburn, of the 
leading bank of New York City, openly asking for favors at the Secre- 
tary’s hands in return for contributions to the McKinley campaign fund 
in 1896. 

After Mr. McKinley’s election the administration continued its “dou- 
ble standard” method of dealing with the people, A commission was 
sent to Europe with the ostensible purpose of pleading before an impo- 
tent tribunal for international bimetallism. It was not expected or de- 


sired that this mission should succeed. Indeed, during its hurried | 


progress, Mr. McKinley’s Secretary of the Treasury was openly defending 
monometallism in this country and laboring for its establishment. 

The subsequent course of the administration plainly shows that the 
Secretary’s efforts were only the beginning of a conspiracy involving the 
administration with the plutocratic forces of Wall Street for the ful- 
fillment of this purpose. Mr. McKinley’s fulfillment of his oft-repeated 
promises and professions on behalf of monometallism is written in the 
currency act passed by the Congress last March and enthusiastically 
approved by the President. That measure was calculated with all the 
skill at its author’s command to perpetuate the demonetization of silver, 
fasten the gold standard forever upon the country, and at one stroke de- 
feat the Constitutional provisions on behalf of honest money and stultify 
all the traditions of the nation. 

The currency question is thus more than ever one of vital interest to 
the people. The Democracy has shown and will show no disposition to 
avoid or escape its previous professions, or its well established princi- 
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ples upon the subject. Now, more than ever, the party is for honest 
money, the money of the Constitution, the money of the people. Never 
before was the people’s need so great of a strong arm raised to defend 
them against the encroachments of the plutocracy. Since the passage 
of their infamous currency law, the Republicans have openly boasted, as 
if it were not a crime, that the money question is “at last settled and 
settled for good.” How true this is will be better known after the elec- 
tion in November, but the boast itself is sufficient indication of what may 
be expected if the party be continued in power. It is only since 1896, and 
especially within the past two years, that the Republicans have dared to 
reveal their full purpose to the country. Four years ago they would not 
have ventured to assert the principles embodied in their recent legisla- 
tion. This refusal to take the people into their confidence is not only an 
evidence of their consciousness that their policy is a dishonest one, but 
it is entirely in accord with the traditional Republican distrust of the 
contempt for the common people. From what they have done we may 
infer what they will do if they are continued in power. They have taken 
a long step in the direction of the gold standard. They have provided 
_ for the substitution of National bank notes for greenbacks. They have 
placed, in a word, the financial future of the country in the hands of the 
National bankers. They have handed over to the creditor the fortunes 
of the debtor class. Here they rest for the moment. But it is plain that 
they hold in reserve the entire withdrawal of the legal tender function 
from the silver dollar and the establishment of the branch bank similar 
_ to that which Andrew Jackson labored so successfully and so gloriously 
to destroy. It is no part of their policy during the present campaign to 
avow these intentions. But with the memory of 1896 present before us 
we are safe in assuming that by their fruits they are to be known. 

As has been intimated, there are now other issues of co-ordinate im- 
portance with that of the currency. Trusts, imperialism, militarism, 
these are three of the evils that have swiftly come to the surface during 
the past four years. Each of them is of prime importance in the present 
campaign. ‘And yet, as Mr. Bryan has pointed out, each of them is In- 
execrably interwoven with the money question. All have the same root. 
To quote Mr. Bryan’s words, “If a man opposes the gold standard, trusts 
and imperialism—all three—the chances are 100 to 1 that he is in favor 
of arbitration, the income tax and the election of United States Senators 
by a direct vote of the people and is opposed to government by injunc- 
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tion and the black list. If a man favors the gold standard, the trusts 
and imperialism—all three—the chances are equally great that he re- 
gards the demand for arbitration as an impertinence, defends government 
by injunction and the black list,views the income tax as ‘a discouragement 
to thrift,’ and will oppose the election of Senators by the people as soon 
as he learns that it will lessen the influence of corporations in the Senate. 
When a person is with the Democrats on one or two of these questions, 
but not on all, his position on the subordinate questions is not so easily 
calculated.” ; 

Those advocates of the gold standard who know the real purpose and 
scope of the gold standard scheme as embodied in the recent Republican 
currency act, recognize therein no less a project than that to contract the 
basic money to one-half its present volume and thereby enormously en- 
hance the value of every dollar represented by money, notes and bonds, 
and proportionately oppress and rob the people who are the real pro- 
ducers of wealth. Mr. Brooks Adams in his work on “The Law of Civi- 
lization and Decay” makes this impressive statement: 

“Tt appears to be a natural law that when the social development has 
reached a certain stage and capital has accumulated sufficiently the class 
which have had the capacity to absorb it shall try to enhance the value of 
their property by legislation. This is done most easily by reducing the 
quantity of the currency which is legal tender for the payment of debts.” 

This assertion has a peculiar force and relevancy to the present situa- 
tion. The men who have absorbed the gold of the world are now trying 
by legislation to make it more valuable. In a speech upon the Repub- 
lican currency bill delivered in the United States Senate last February, 
Mr. William E. Chandler, of New Hampshire, discussed this phase of the 
question with great force and feeling. Mr. Chandler is a Republican 
and will hardly be accused of bias in favor of the Democratic cause or 
nominee. A part of his speech may well be quoted here: 

“The progress of the demonetization of silver, about which so much 
has been written and spoken, can be described with reasonable brevitv. 
For many centuries down to 1873, notably for one hundred and eighty-six 
years, gold and silver coins circulating at ratios of either 14, 15 or 16 to 1 
had both been real money—that is to say, neither gold nor silver coins 
had it been necessary to redeem in any other money. In round numbers 
the gold coin of the world was four billions (four thousand millions) of 
dollars, The silver money of the world was four billions (four thousand 
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millions ) . Upon this basis of eight thousand millions of coin, and in ad- 
dition the gold and silver bullion of the world, which was subject to coin- 
age if required, was built up all the other money of the world—all the 
paper money of various kinds and all the credits of the world—and this 
system of paper money and credits built upon metallic money was, on the 
whole, safe and satisfactory and promotive of the best interests of man- 
kind. 

“In 1873 the process of making gold more valuable by legislation was 
begun, The mints of the various countries one after another were 
closed against silver coinage. The effect of this closure was retarded by 
efforts to prevent it. Much gold bullion newly mined was yearly added 
to the coined money. Only the silver bullion, old and new, was excluded, 
and that not wholly, for much silver continued to be coined in the United 
States, and silver bullion was purchased by the Government, reaching in 
ounces 497,193,855.47 after 1873, and silver was also coined to some ex- 
tent elsewhere. The four billions of silver coin still remained real money 
and not promises to pay gold money. The production of gold was stimu- 
lated and largely increased. The progress of demonetization was slow, 
and up to this time its injury to mankind had not been fully realized. 

“But any retardation of the movement. to make gold more valuable 
does not suit the gold class. Further steps are therefore now demanded 


- in the interest of that class, namely, that all the existing silver coin shall 


be put out from the condition of real money and placed in the condition of 
credit money; that is, money all which must: be redeemed on demand in 
gold. If the progress of this new principle to govern the money of the 
world which is demanded by the gold class is to prevail in free America, 
this century is to end practically with no real money in the world except © 
the gold of the world, of which not much over $4,000,000,000 is coined 
money, upon which is to be built up all the paper money and all the 
credits of the world, and in addition the four billions of silver coins which 
must on demand be redeemed in gold.” 

Such indeed is the situation. The real money of the world amounts 
to $4,000,000,000 of gold, and the credit money of the world, in which will 
be included silver, if it be demonetized, will be $10,000,000,000. Upon 
this gold and this credit money are to be built all the checks and other 
credits in trade throughout the world. It is an inverted pyramid. How 
long would it stand? Mr. Chandler produces the following table, which 
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shows ata glance the condition of the world’s finances which the gold 
class intend to bring about: 


The total gold and silver money of the world is as follows: 


C70) (is Davart hh oy REN cee NE ONO R SPUR, faces x. ad mts $4,135,100,000 
ull -gilverss. aa oe piece os Blades oa OE are 
Subsidiary silver ........00.sseeeesersne 853,400,000 
PROTA) GSbLV ECT 5 ry2g.cicdere ie nett also Sena eee ak MOE cee parece client 4,494,000,000 
Total metallie money= ics. .<:..¢ niwwecye cl ogesiers aia amenanarena 8,629,100,000 
The paper currency of the world is about as follows: 
BANK Nn OUR. oe seks owiece 4e cence eee $4,062,000,000 
Government: notes seas « 0.20... om eee 1,702,900,000 
EBOCA FS Sei wtire ao naga aatcnse plats Ot chav hth eet in ana Cereal 5,764,900,000 
So that the metallic money in gold and silver has been in 
excess of the paper money 2o8 «4 «<6 seen eee 2,864,200,000 
But under the proposed gold monometallism the total 
metallic or real money is the gold money.......... 4,135,100,000 
The total money which must be redeemed is— 
SUvere SM oie oo ctae Boe eae ar nee $4,494,000,000 
Papers ses fe seca te eee ee 5,764,900,000 
10,258,900,000 


The money which must be redeemed is in excess of the 
real money by.the amount Of. 7... Je ae nee 6,123,800,000 


(See Muhleman on the Monetary Systems of the World, page 177.) 


The course of the McKinley administration has had this advantage 
for the country. It is no longer possible to mistake the position of the Re- 
publican party upon the financial question. No longer does any member 
of the party even profess friendship for silver. Even Mr. McKinley, the 
least assertive of men in ordinary circumstances, the “emperor of ex- 
pediency,” as he has been called, who is more apt to be guided by his con- 
ception of policy than by consideration of real statesmanship, who is 
more apt to follow than to lead—even he has seen his way clear to ad- 
vance the position assumed early in the history of his administration by 
Secretary Gage, and throwing behind him the professions of an entire 
lifetime has not hesitated to recommend to Congress legislation designed 
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“to support the existing gold standard.” It is interesting, if only as a 
study in the effect of certain influences upon a presidential mind, to con- 
trast the oft-repeated declarations of McKinley during the period before 
he had reached his present position in reference to the money question, 
with the terms of that message delivered to the Con 
1899. Here are some passages from the message : 

“In its earlier history the National banking act seemed to prove a 
reasonable avenue through which needful additions to the circulation 
could from time to time be made. Changing conditions have apparently 
rendered it now inoperative to that end. The high margin in bond se- 
curities required, resulting from large premiums which Government 
bonds command in the market, or the tax on note issues, or both operating 
together, appear to be the influences which impair its public utility. 

“The attention of Congress is respectfully invited to this important 
matter with the view of ascertaining whether or not such reasonable 
modifications can be made in the National banking act as will render its 
service in the particulars here referred to more responsive to the peo- 
ple’s needs. I again urge that National banks be authorized to organize 
with a capital of $25,000. _ 

“I urgently recommend that. to. support the existing gold standard, 
and to maintain ‘the parity in value of the two metals (gold and silver) 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the market and in the 
payment of debts,’ the Secretary of the Treasury be given additional 
power and charged with the duty to sell United States bonds and to em- 
ploy such other effective means as may be necessary to these ends. 

“The authority should include the power to sell bonds on long and 
short time, as conditions may require, and should provide for a rate of 
interest lower than that fixed by the act of January 14, 1875. While 
there is now no commercial freight which withdraws gold from the Gov- 
ernment, but, on the contrary, such widespread confidence that gold seeks 
the Treasury, demanding paper money in exchange, yet the very situation 
points to the present as the most fitting time to make adequate provision 
to insure the continuance of the gold standard and of public confidence 
in the ability and purpose of the Government to meet all its obligations 
in the money which the civilized world recognizes as the best. The 
financial transactions of the Government are conducted upon a gold 
basis. 

“We receive gold when we sell United States bonds and use gold for 


gress in December, 
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their payment. We are maintaining the parity of all the money issued 
or coined by authority of the Government. We are doing these things 
with the means at hand. Happily at the present time we are not com- 
pelled to resort to loans to supply gold. It has been done in the past, 
however, and may have to be done in the future. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to provide at once the best means to meet the emergency when it 
arises, and the best means are those which are most certain and econom- 
ical. Those now authorized have the virtue neither of directness nor 
economy. 

“We have already eliminated one of the causes of our financial plight 
and embarrassment during the years 1893, 1894, 1895 and 1896. Our 
receipts now equal our expenditures; deficient revenues no longer create 
alarm. Let us remove the only remaining cause by conferring the full 
and necessary power on the Secretary of the Treasury, and impose upon 
him the duty to uphold the present gold standard and preserve the coins 
of the two metals on a parity with each other, which is the repeatedly 
declared policy of the United States. 

“In this connection I repeat my former recommendations, that a por- 
tion of the gold holdings shall be placed in a trust fund, from which 
greenbacks shall be redeemed upon presentation, but when once redeemed | 
shall not thereafter be paid out except for gold.” 

At this late day it seems strange to hear, even in high places, an echo 
of the old cry so familiar four years ago that the United States would not 
be able, without the aid of other nations, to maintain a given ratio be- 
tween gold and silver. So well informed a man as Senator Allison, of 
Towa, permitted himself to make this plea during the recent debate upon 
the currency bill. Senator Jones at once pointed out to him that this 
supposed fear is not entertained by well informed persons who are aloof 
from the exigencies of a presidential campaign. Lord Aldenham, a di- 
rector of the Bank of England, and for thirty years one of the leading 
business men of the world, stated the candid English view on this subject 
when he said in answer to a direct question that the United States alone 
could, in his opinion, perform this perfectly simple feat. This country, 
as Senator Cockrell declared in the course of the same debate, “can make 
any laws on the financial question it desires, and it is a disgrace to our 
people and our race to say we cannot maintain a financial system at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, or 154 to 1.” 

“Tt do not want any alliance with any other nation,” said the Senator 
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from Missouri, “I do not want any assistance from any other nation. 
I believe we are great enough and powerful enough, with resources in- 
exhaustible, with manufactures increasing year by year, and with the 
doors open to the transportation of these products to oriental countries, 
we can absorb all the silver that will ever come to our mints and then 
not have enough, and yet have sufficient gold in our country to meet every 
obligation and at no premium. 

“Trance and the Latin Union, unaided, maintained bimetallism from 
1785 down to 1873, for our ratio of 16 to 1 was no aid to them. They 
maintained it, and their resources combined are not one-half, not one- 
fourth, of the resources and power of the United States today. We can 
maintain it. France did it. We can maintain it without any aid from 
any other nation. Other nations can not do without silver. 

“What has become of the silver that has been produced since 1873? 
You can not find 20,000,000 ounces of it on earth, except in coin money 
and ornaments. I challenge any man to deny this. You can not do 
it. It has all been absorbed; it has all been consumed, because every 
nation has to use it as money and will have to do it for all time to come. 
You can not use gold as small money, as dollars, half dollars, quarter 
dollars, dimes, nickels, and pennies, but you have to use silver. 

“Byery nation is using it, and you can not take it away from them. 
Even their own governments can not do that. Germany can not take the 
thalers away from the German people. They are maintained there today. 


_So it is with England; England can not take her silver away from her 


people, because 95 per cent. of all the transactions of the people of Lon- 
don today are carried on in silver. There is no danger. Lay aside your 
fears. They are only nightmare dreams. There is no real danger. You 
will have no flood of silver, you will have no great inflation.” 

That debate was fruitful of notable utterances by notable men. Sen- 
ator Teller, who followed his colleague from Missouri upon the floor, 
touched upon a very serious phase of the question when he referred to 
the increasing power of National banks as factors in our financial legis- 
lation. “We have seen something of the power of the National banks,” 
said the Senator from Colorado. “Within a short time we have seen one 
of the great banks, through its vice-president, appealing to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to deposit large sums of the Government moneys in its 
coffers upon the theory that it, or its directors, had rendered uueple 
service during the last campaign to the political party in power. 
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Mr. Teller, after quoting in the Senate Mr. Hepburn’s letter to Secre- 
tary Gage already referred to, proceeded as follows: 

“T like to believe that the American people and the American officials 
are honest; I like to believe that they pursue proper methods. But here 
is a letter which ought to have gone back to the man who wrote it with a 
blistering reply from the Secretary of the Treasury; but it did not. It 
is put upon the files of the department. Why? Because subsequent events 
indicate very strongly that the Secretary of the Treasury intended to 
comply with that request, and to comply with it as a reward for services 
rendered in a political campaign. 

“Mr. President, I have not the language in which to express, and I shall 
not trust myself to try to express, what I think and feel about such a 
transaction as that; but when I see bank presidents and Secretaries of 
the Treasury acting not in the interests of the American people, but in the 
way of reward for what some man has done politically, I do not want 
these banks to get any greater power in this country than they have now; 
I do not want to see the time when they shall say, as they may, ‘We will 
make money dear in this country, or ‘We will make it cheap.’ Mr. 
President, we often hear of the high sense of honor which is said to exist 
among banking men, but I have no doubt the man who wrote that letter 
is as much respected and honored as any other man in the banking circles 
of New York, for what he did the rest of them are doing—they are getting 
their reward for their support of the political organization now in 
power.” 

Four years ago a widespread understanding, cunningly fostered by the 
gold leaders, prevailed in the East in regard to the production of silver 
and gold throughout the world, but particularly in that portion of the 
United States west of the Mississippi river. The fear was fomented of 
an “over-production of silver.” Not only the “common people,” so-called, 
but many of those whose professions and training should have given them 
better infermation on public questions, surrendered their judgment to 
this insane delusion. That eminent financier and ex-Democrat, William 
©. Whitney, in an interview in a New York paper said: “If the country 
is not being drowned in a flood of silver, it is at any rate being scared to 
death by the fear of such a deluge.” 

This delusion, which has not yet been wholly dispelled, arose pri- 
marily from the inspired public speeches and newspaper utterances of 
the gold advocates. It was also due in no small degree to the grossly 
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unfair practice of these same advocates of contrasting the products of 
silver and gold for short periods ostensibly favorable to their conclusion. 
And also the statistics of a single nation instead of those of the whole 
world. Honest and intelligent consideration of the question of the pro- 
duction of silver shows at a glance the unfairness of these methods. The 
annual product of silver and gold is but a drop compared with the world’s. 
total store of those metals which is the accumulation of centuries and 
from all nations. For one year or one decade, either silver or gold may 
pass the other in the race. But when the count is taken of centuries, or 
even half centuries, the production of the two money: metals is always 
found to be approximately equal in value. The eminent statistician, 
Mulhall, estimates the world’s total production of silver and gold for the 
500 years, 1380 to 1880, as follows: 


SER AVS Se RI A nea $7,435,000,000 
CN Cle ies aiken ce ae tts Sette fea Sete le aes 7,240,000,000 


Or 506-10 of silver and 494-10 per cent of gold. During the 100 
years, 1792 to 1892, the ratio was 47 3-10 of silver and 52 7-10 per cent of 
gold. During the last half century it was 433-10 silver and 56 7-10 per 
cent cf gold. Or, taking the entire century, approximately 40 per cent — 
silver, 60 per cent gold. Silver forged ahead of gold in the ten years 
from 1886 to 1895. But the more precious metal has more recently 


- gained the ascendency. Indeed, one of the anomalies of the gold propa- 


ganda is that the identical persons who were lately raising the alarm 
lest the country should be flocded with silver are not pointing out that 
the recent great production of gold in the Klondike and South Africa 
will suffice to maintain the supply of the more precious metal on a par 
with the demands of commerce. Of this latter claim it can simply be 
said that it is not true. The most eminent authorities on the subject 
have estimated that the entire annual ouput of the gold mines of the 
world is regularly consumed in the arts. Prof. Edward Suess of the 
Vienna University issued a pamphlet only a few years ago stating at great 
length his reasons for maintaining this contention. Other experts have 
placed the consumption in the arts variously at from 75 to 90 per cent of 
the annual output. And when to the arts is added the loss of metal by 
abrasion and similar causes it will be seen that mother earth can, at the 
most, be expected to yield a supply of the yellow metal annually sufficient 
to maintain the accumulation of the ages. There will be no increase 
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proportionate to the increased demands of business, nor is it desired by 
the gold men that there should be. The essence of their design upon the 
people is not to expand, but to contract the supply of the basic metal. 
That was their purpose when they sought the demonetization of silver. 
It is easier to corner gold alone than to corner both gold and silver. 

This struggle between monometallism and bimetallism is world-wide, 
and it must go on until silver is once more a money metal, equal with gold 
or until the gold standard is universal. It will not suffice to consider 
merely the volume of money in this country at this time. Our supply of 
gold has been largely increased during the last three years and nobody 
is more surprised or less pleased at this phenomenon than the gold men 
themselves. They neither promised nor expected such an increase. But 
as against this temporary and local phenomenon place the action of Eng- 
land in establishing the gold standard in India, which is certain in time 
to cause a drain not only upon our gold supply, but upon that of all Eu- 
ropean countries. “The gold blanket,’ as Mr. Bryan says, “must now 
be stretched to cover nearly 300,000,000 of people in South Asia, and 
China is yet to be considered.” 

There is no occasion in this campaign to discuss the ratio of 16 to 1, 
because on this subject there is only one sentiment among the sincere 
friends of bimetallism. “There is,” says Mr. Bryan, “a positive, earnest 
and active force behind the legal ratio of 16 to 1. There is no positive, 
earnest or active force behind any other ratio.” 

Nor for that matter is it longer necessary to discuss international bi- 
metallism. The contest upon this question must be between those who be- 
lieve in the gold standard on the one side and on the other side those who 
believe in a financial policy made by the American people for themselves. 
And it is only Americans of the gold standard party who doubt or pre- 
tend to doubt the perfect capacity of this nation to make its own financial 
policy independent of any other power on earth. The whole question, if 
fully understood, reduces itself to a struggle between the masses who pro- 
duce the wealth of the country and the money holders and bond-owning 
classes who are seeking to corner that wealth. 

Not the least odious feature of the Republican currency bill is that 
which is intended ultimately to transfer the governmental function of 
issuing paper money to the national banks. It was to this end that the 
privilege was granted to create national banks upon a capital as low as 
$25,000, that an enormous volume of new bonds (amounting to nearly 
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$800,000,000) was provided for and that the banks were permitted to 
issue their own notes for the full amount of bonds deposited in the treas- 
ury. The gold men as a rule favor national bank notes as against green- 
backs. The Democracy believes that the issue of paper money is and 
Should remain a function of government. A currency issued and con- 
trolled by banks and secured by government bonds is bound to create a 
paper money trust and must, if it is to be permanent, rest upon a per- 
petual and increasing national debt. Mr. Teller touched upon this phase 
of the case in the speech already quoted from, when he said: 

“Mr. President, in 1893, when we repealed the Sherman act, I pre- 
dicted that the attack would be made upon the greenbacks and silver 
certificates which is now being made by all the people who are demanding 
‘financial reform.’ 

“We have not heard very much of it here, I admit, for it is not a very 
popular thing to go before the American people and propose the destruc- 
tion of their paper money, whether it be silver certificates or greenbacks. 
You are not doing very much loud talking about it, but you are pursuing 
the same course that those who are doing the talking are pursuing—and 
every man who votes for this bill knows, or ought to know—and this de- 
struction of these forms of paper money is to be the logical result of its 
passage. That is why it is being pressed here; and, as I said yesterday, 
and I repeat it now, I feel from my heart we are surrendering every pub- 
lic declaration made previous to 1896 by the great party now in power. 
That party has declared that we are incapable of creating our own 
metallic money, except by the interference and consent of foreign powers, 
and then we turn over that well known prerogative of sovereignty, which 
never ought to be surrendered—the right to make money—to the cor- 


porations of the country.” 
And in the course of the same debate Senator Turner, of Washington, 


declared : 

“Mr, President, this process of retiring our own money in order to give 
the banks a monopoly of furnishing the money supply will require an 
issue of bonds to the amount of $792,767,289. At 3 per cent per annum, 
the amount fixed by each of these measures, this will cost the taxpayers 
every year the sum of $23,783,018.67. If we adopt twenty years as the 
average life of the bonds, the taxpayers will have paid at the end eu that 
time for the privilege of further enriching the national banks and invest- 


_ ing them with autocratic power the sum of $475,660,373.40. These things 
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come high to the taxpayer, but in this day and age, when our financial 
institutions are found contributing $15,000,000 to one political party in 
a single political campaign, the interests of the taxpayers, who have noth- 
ing but votes to give, and who can be bamboozled into giving them, are a 
secondary consideration.’ 

In an article recently published in the New York Journal Mr. Bryan 
discussed the same subject at greater length. He wrote: 

“The advocates of the gold standard have a double purpose: FTirst, - 
they desire to make gold the only legal tender for the payment of debts, 
public and private. I have discussed this question on former occasions 
and pointed out that the necessary effect of such a law would be to create 
a greater demand for gold, which would then be the only money legally 
available for the payment of debts, and thus aid the money-owning class 
and injure the wealth-producing class. 

“The second purpose of the advocates of the gold standard is to make 
bank notes the only credit money. 

“T beg to submit a few arguments in support of the greenback as 
against the bank note. The greenback is issued by the government, and 
the volume of such money is determined by the people, acting through 
their representatives. The Supreme Court has held that such a money 
can be made a legal tender. When a man has greenbacks in his pocket 
he has money which is available for the payment of his debts; if he has 
bank notes, his money is only good when the creditor is willing to accept 
the money. 

“During the war, when gold and silver were at a premium, bank notes 
circulated on a level with greenbacks and were never worth any more, the 
reason being that national bank notes are payable in lawful money, and 
the greenback being lawful money (and at that time the cheapest 
money) was used by the banks for the redemption of bank notes. It is 
interesting now to hear these same bankers, who redeemed bank notes in 
paper when gold and silver were at a premium of over a hundred per cent, 
talk about the dishonesty of a debtor, whether the debtor be an individual 
or the government, who would redeem his obligations in anything but the 
dearest money. 

“The bank note has been good because it has had behind it the bonds 
and the greenbacks issued by the government. If the greenback is good 
enough to stand behind the bank note it is good enough to stand alone 
without any bank note in front of it. 
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“A national bank currency is objectionable because it is gross favorit- 
ism extended to a few. A bill reported by the House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures in the last Congress provided: 
“First, that the Treasurer of the United States pay out gold coin in re- 
‘demption of greenbacks and Treasury notes; second, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury have authority to issue gold bonds, drawing not more than 
3 per cent, to secure the gold to maintain gold redemption; third, that 
national banks be allowed to deposit. bonds and receive bank notes up to 
the par value of the bonds so deposited; fourth, that the tax on the na- 
tional banks be reduced. If this plan goes into operation, the difference 
in its effect upon the individual and the national bank may be stated as 
follows: The greenbacks are to be retired and bonds issued. This will 
mean an increase in taxes to pay the interest upon the bonds. The in- 
dividual who enjoys no special privileges will find his taxes increased, 
while the national bank, that enjoys special privileges, will find its tax 
diminished. ; 

“Second, if the individual buys a bond at par, he will lose the use of 
his money and must content himself with the 3 per cent interest. Ifa 
national bank invests its capital in bonds at par, it can deposit the bonds 
and secure bank notes to the face value of the bonds, thus securing a re- 
turn of its investment, and in addition to that it can draw 3 per cent in- 
terest upon the bonds. In other words, the individual parts with his 
money and draws interest, while the national bank gets its money back 
and draws interest besides. The individual must eat his cake or keep it. 


- The national bank both eats its cake and keepsit. This is favoritism that 


ought not to be tolerated in a government which recognizes the doctrine 
of equality before the law. The moment the government begins to confer 
special privileges those in a position to profit by favoritism begin to 
clamor for legislation immediately in their interest, and as a result the 
instrumentalities of government are used for private gain and the true 
purpose of government forgotten. 

“There is another objection to the national bank currency, namely, 
that the national banks are given control over the volume of credit 
money. Power to issue money should never be intrusted to private in- 
dividuals or private corporations. Jefferson was an opponent of banks 
of issue, and in one of his letters declared that his opposition was so per- 
sistent that he had been denounced as a maniac by those bankers who de- 
sired to secure this privilege from the government. Benton, in summing 
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up the work of Jackson, gave emphasis to his fight with the national bank, 
and compared his work with the work of Cicero, saying that when he 
destroyed the bank conspiracy he saved America as Cicero had saved 
Rome by overthrowing the conspiracy of Cataline. 

“Wendell Phillips has so well described the danger of allowing private: 
individuals to control the volume of money that I quote from a speech 
made by him a few years before his death: 

“(Tn other words, it was the currency which, rightly arranged, opened 
a nation’s well springs, found work for willing hands to do, and filled 
them with a just return, while honest capital, daily larger and more se- 
cure, ministered to a glad prosperity. Or it was currency, wickedly and 
selfishly juggled, that made merchants bankrupt and starved labor into 
discontent and slavery, while capital added house to house and field to 
field, and gathered. into its miserly hands all the wealth left in a ruined 
land. 

“<‘The first question, therefore, in an industrial nation is: Where 
ought control of the currency to rest? In whose hands can this almost 
omnipotent power be trusted? Lvery writer of political economy, from 
Aristotle to Adam Smith, allows that a change in the currency alters the 
price of every ounce and yard of merchandise and every foot of land. . 
Whom can we trust with this despotism? At present the banks and the 
money kings wield this power. They own the yardstick, and can make it 
longer or shorter, as they please. They own every pound weight and 
can make it heavier or lighter, as they choose. This explains the riddle, 
so mysterious to the common people, that those who trade in money al- 
ways grow rich, even while those who trade in other things go into bank-, 
ruptcy.’ 

“The third objection to national banks of issue is that the moment the 
national bank is permitted to issue money, that moment it becomes, for 
pecuniary reasons, the enemy of any government paper. 

“The banks are now urging that the issue of paper money is a function 
of the banks and that the government ought to go out of the banking busi- 
ness. Our answer is that the issue of money is a function of government 
and that the banks ought to go out of the governing business. The gOv- 
ernment can not afford to build up a strong financial interest hostile to . 
the exercise, by the government, of the right to issue and control both the 
metallic and paper money of the nation. 

“Our national bank circulation rests upon government bonds, and 
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cannot in amount exceed the total sum of bonds outstanding. Hence, if 
the banks are to supply an increasing amount of currency to meet the 
needs of increasing population and business, the national debt must per- 
petually increase.” 

The whole question ultimately leads to this: Fully twenty-five years 
ago the governing classes of Hurope—the creditor class—determined 
that silver should cease to be money. Within a comparatively short time 
they were able to stop the coinage of that metal in nearly every mint on 
the continent. Now their influence has been made effective in the United 
States—how, a patriotic American blushes even to surmise, especially 
when he remembers that, despite its great wealth, his is still a debtor 
nation and the demonetization of silver here means the doubling of their 
burdens for the toilers who have themselves borrowed money or must 
pay the heavier share of the public debt. Only the Democracy now 
stands between the people and the full realization of this crime. The 
Republican party is now openly committed to the policy of spoliation. 
Openly and brazenly committed, for it no longer has the excuse of 
ignorance which has availed to shelter some of their number from the 
full responsibility for the crime of 1873. Since that event their leaders 
have confessed. 

Mr. McKinley, in a public speech at Toledo, Ohio, as late as February 
12, 1891, said: 

“During all of Grover Cleveland’s years at the head of the government 
he was dishonoring one of our precious metals, one of our own products, 
discrediting silver and enhancing the price of gold. He endeavored even 


‘before his inauguration to office to stop the coinage of silver dollars, and 


afterwards and to the end of his administration persistently used his 
power to that end. He was determined to contract the circulating 
medium and to demonetize one of the coins of commerce, limit the volume 
of money among the people, make money scarce, and therefore dear. He 
would have increased the value of money and diminished the value of 
everything else—money the master, everything else the servant. He 
was not thinking of ‘the poor’ then. He had left ‘their side” He was 
not standing forth in their defense. Cheap coats, cheap labor, and dear 
money! The sponsor and promoter of these professing to stand guard 
over the welfare of the poor and lowly! Was there ever more inconsist- 
ency or reckless assumption !” 
The Republican party platform in 1892 contained this plank: 
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“The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, 
and the Republican party demand the use of both gold and silver as a 
standard money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be 
determined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of 
values of the two metals so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of 
the dollar, whether silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. We 
commend the wise and patriotic steps taken by our government to secure 
an international conference and adopt such measures as will insure a 
parity between gold and silver for use as money throughout the world.” 

-The leaders of this same party are now exultingly proclaiming that 
“the silver question is dead.” It is not dead, but if it were, there might — 
be written on its tombstone “Dead in the home of its friends; murdered 
by the author of it being.” 

It will be a part of the Democracy’s fight in this campaign to prevent 
such violence to a living issue. As a well known orator recently said: 
The fight is to be renewed on the same lines and under the same leader- 
ship. And now that the Republican party has come out into the open, 
recanted even its hypocritical professions made at St. Louis, become the 
open advocate of all the industrial trusts, and made itself the father of- 
the great monetary trust erected by the measures now pending and under 
consideration—the trust of trusts, which is to crush the lifeblood not out 
of labor alone, but out of every profession, avocation, and pursuit not 
allied to itself—who can doubt that the enlightened conscience of the 
nation will at last triumph over the force and fraud and corruption which 
before stood in its way and which will be again opposed to its just and 
humane demands? 
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GHAPRLER IX. 
PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY 


The Democratic party is both conservative and progressive. It is 
even radical in the sense that it attacks the evils of government at their 
root. Its platforms and party utterances for a full century have con- 
tained the essence of the law and the Constitution. Of the latter 
instrument it has ever been the only faithful conservator. The pro- 
gressiveness of the party is proved by the unfailing readiness of the 
party to apply established truths to new conditions. But from the 
fundamentals of the truth it has never departed, and never will. 

Truth is eternal—always old, ever new. A principle founded on 
the universal experience of mankind is an infallible rule of conduct 
for each successive generation. 

The Declaration of Independence differs from most national char- 
ters in that it asserts not only the rights of country, but the rights of 


-. man. Its great author, the founder of the Democratic party, was not 


merely a patriot, but a lover of his kind; a friend of universal liberty 
and equal rights. “All men,” says his most famous work, “are created 
equal.” Not all Americans merely, but all men. Jefferson, though 
born in an atmosphere of aristocracy, was an instinctive lover of those 
whom Lincoln used to call the plain people—the people whom he said 
“the Lord must love because he made so many of them.” Jefferson 
spent several years in France in the cataclysmal period of the Revolu: 
tion, and there he imbibed that hatred of oppression and horror of 
anarchy which inspired all his subsequent acts and writings. 

It is necessary at times to hark back to the remote past, if only to 
find a fitting rebuke for the dishonesty and charlatanry which char- 
acterize the present day politics, especially the politics of the party 
now in power. A large number of the American people have been 
born and bred in an atmosphere of political hysteria. They reason, as 
some cynical philosopher has said, with their stomachs and think with 
their livers. For years following the Civil War it was enough to defeat 
any measure, however patriotic or reasonable, on its merits that some 


demagogue should raise the blatant cry of “Traitor!’ As lately as 
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1880 a famous Republican editor, now dead, made the cynical observa- 
tion in his newspaper that there was “still one more Republican presi- 
dent in the ‘bloody shirt.’ ” 

The “bloody shirt” has ceased to be an important factor in Ameri- 
can politics, but the “old flag” is still employed to carry an appropria- 
tion or cover a steal. This standard, for example, was very much in 
evidence ten years ago when the Standard Oil syndicate was seeking 
a $10,000,000 subsidy in the form of mail contracts for a line of trans- 
Atlantic steamers. The syndicate did not seek in vain, and even now 
the American tax-payer is annually footing the bill; whereas the so- 
called American line of steamers is probably the most un-American 
institution that enjoys the shelter of the Stars and Stripes. The “old 
flag” has been seen within a few months, waved by the same hands with 
the same outcry and for the same purpose, namely, to induce the tax- 
payer, under pretense of “restoring the Stars and Stripes to the seas,” 
to heap wealth and favors upon rich ship owners whereby they shall 
be able to drive all competitors from the ocean. Whether this second 
patriotic scheme shall succeed or not depends entirely upon whether 
Mr. McKinley, the candidate of all monopolists, shall be re-elected to 
the presidency. 

The same gallant flag is always employed to defend every scheme 
of the plutocracy: tariffs, imperialism, militarism, all forms of spolia- 
tion. It is made also to discredit in the popular mind whatever reform 
is intended to check these evils; to restrain special privilege, to take 
government out of the hands of the few and restore it to the people. 
The proponents of reform, according to this school of patriotism, are 
always “traitors,” or “cranks.” 

The cry is not a new one. When Jefferson established free public 
schools in the colony of Virginia to be supported by general taxation, 
he was denounced as an “atheist,” a “socialist” and a “robber” Educa- 
tion in the colony before this time had been a special privilege for the 
children of the rich. It was in the hands of the clergy to whom it was 
a source of handsome profit. So not only the church, but the entire 
wealthy and exclusive class rose as one man against the reformer who 
dared to suggest that the rich should be taxed to help pay for the 
education of the poor. A man of less conscience and less courage than 
Jefferson would have yielded to this clamor and abandoned the reform. 
It is largely because Jefferson was not of the weakling type that educa- 
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tion in the United States is now practically universal, the system being 
formed very closely upon his model. 

_ Against the same opposition the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence effected the disestablishment of the church in his colony. It 
was he who broke down the mediaeval system under which church and 
state were united and established freedom of religion by which every 
man may worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. 


_ We are perhaps too prone to accept these blessings of liberty as a 


matter of course, forgetful of the struggles that they cost and of the 
sublime courage required to procure them at the start. The “fads” of 
one generation are often the cherished institutions of the next. The 
blood of the patriot is the seed of liberty. 

The same intolerant clamor that assailed Jefferson while he was 
fighting for free schools and the separation of church and state in the 
ancient colony on the James survives in our own day to attack any 
reformer whose idea of popular rights is inimical to the permanence 
of special privilege. The same classes that rose against the reforms 
of 100 years ago are to-day the ever ready opponents of all political 
forms aimed at their exclusive rights. 

The friends of the initiative and referendum are familiar with this 
peculiar form of opposition. They sustain it easily, conscious not. only 
that the measure is just and equitable, but that it is no mere “modern 
fad.” Jefferson was a friend of the initiative and referendum. He 
strove earnestly to incorporate the system into the new constitution 
of Virginia which he helped to frame. He proposed that the acts of the 
legislature should under certain conditions be submitted, for their 
approval or rejection, to the people. In this he was overruled, but the 
fact that he favored it proves his wonderful insight of human character 
and his no less wonderful fore-knowledge of the dangers that were 
bound to assail the republic. It is almost as if he had an inspired vision 
of conditions which were to come a century later. He saw then what 
one hundred years’ experience has taught us, that representative gov- 
ernment is too often not a government of and by the people. We have 
learned that, though the people elect their representatives, they cannot 
always control them or even protect themselves against betrayal or rob- 
bery by those whom they elect. He foresaw that the bribe giver would 
never be able to corrupt all the people, or half of the people, but that 
he might, could and almost certainly would bribe half a legislature or 
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even all of it, when there was enough at stake, and that against this 
evil the people would be powerless to protect themselves. 

The Democracy to-day reaffirms this principle of Jefferson and 
points to the experience of recent years as proof of its wisdom. It is 
scarcely too much to say that so-called representative government in 
the United States has become a by-word and a jest. We elect repre- 
sentatives to congress and stand supinely by while they, in defiance of 
the express will of their constituents, boldly betray the popular inter- 
ests into the hands of rich and powerful bribe givers. A startling 
instance was afforded by the recent action of congress upon the Porto 
Rican tariff bill. It is not forgotten—indeed, it never can be—with 
what unanimity the people arose to protest against the monstrous 
proposition of levying a tariff upon these islanders whom we had invited 
to become fellow citizens of the republic. East and west, north and 
south there was but one voice heard, and that demanded the fulfillment 
of those promises upon which the Porto Ricans had flocked to our stand- 
ards and embraced our allegiance. Yet the voice of the people, thus 
unmistakably expressed, was powerless against the silent persuasions 
of the trust lobbyists who flocked to Washington in behalf of the un- 
constitutional tariff. Not only the congress, but the President of the 
United States, dared to defy the people, even on the eve of an election, 
in order to carry out the behests of the monopolists., 

Proofs so striking of the unrepresentative character of so-called 
representative government have happily not been numerous in our 
history. But if this offense be suffered to go unrebuked, who can say 
how frequent or how flagrant they will become in the future? Monopoly 
does not willingly relax its grip. Whatever it has, it holds. It takes no 
willing step backward. Only the people—only the Democracy—can 
avail to check a tendency so subversive of the Constitution, so full of 
menace to the sovereignty of the people. The Democracy accepts the 
mission, It asserts now, as Jefferson declared more than one hundred 
years ago, that an unfailing remedy and preventive of such outrages is 
to be found in the establishment of the referendum. It is a basic prin- 
ciple of the Democracy that everything may safely be left to the people. 
They may err, but they can always be trusted, because they will always 
right chenseieed The forty years’ carnival of lawlessness and dishonor 
which has reached its climax at the close of this century, could not and 
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would not have taken place if this simple principle had been in force 
since the Civil War. 

One of the fetiches of the unthinking voter is the supposed infalli- 
bility of the federal courts and the sanctity of their life tenure of office. 
The slightest word raised against these sacred institutions sufficed four 
years ago to start the whole course of bogus patriots under the leader- 
ship of their self-appointed leaders, the plutocrats. But the federal 
courts are not, as many seem to suppose, of divine origin, or under the 
special protection of Providence. They were not, in their present form, 
even a part of the original conception of our government. Jefferson, 
who knew men as very few have known them before or since his time, 
was quick to recognize the perils implied in the bestowal of tenure of 
office upon these judges. He was in Burope while the Constitution was 
being framed, but from the other side of the Atlantic he sent home a 
note of alarm over the manner in which his colleagues at home had built 
up the federal judiciary. Here, he pointed out, was a co-ordinate 
branch of the republic that was “neither republican nor democratic, but 
monarchical and aristocratic in character;” holding office for life, re- 
sponsible to no one. “It has long been my opinion,” he wrote toa friend, 
“and I have never shrunk from its expression, that the germ of dissolu- 
tion of our federal government is in the constitution of the federal 
judiciary, an irresponsible body working like gravity by day and by 
night, gaining a little to-day and a little to-morrow, and advancing its 
noiseless step like a thief over the field of jurisdiction until all shall 
be usurped from the States and the government of all become consoli- 
dated into one. To this I am opposed, because * * such a govern- 

‘ment will become as venal and oppressive as the government from which 
we separated.” 

In 1800 Jefferson wrote to another friend: “You seem to consider 
the judges as the ultimate arbiters of all constitutional questions. A 
very dangerous doctrine indeed and one which would place us under 
the despotism of an oligarchy. Our judges are as honest as other men 
and not more so. They have with others the same passion for party, for 
power and the privilege of their corps. And their power is the more 
dangerous, as they are in office for life and not responsible, as the other 
functionaries are, to the elective control. The Constitution has created 
no such tribunal, knowing that to whatever hands confided, with the 
corruption of time and of party its members would become despots. 
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The Constitution has more wisely made all the departments co-ordinate 
and co-sovereign within themselves.” In 1789 Jefferson wrote to Mr. 
Arnold: “We all know that the permanent judges acquire an esprit de 
corps, that they are liable to be tempted by bribery, that they are mis- 
led by favor, by relationship, by a spirit of party, by a devotion to the 
executive or legislative power. Juries have been the firmest bulwark 
of English liberty. Were I called on to decide whether the people had 
- best be omitted in the legislative or judiciary department, I oe say 
it is better to leave them out of the legislative.” 

Here again we have an utterance of the olden time which seems to 
_ have been inspired with a truly prophetic vision of what was to come 
to pass later. For more than one hundred years the republic grew great 
and rich and powerful, protected life and property, and punished crime. 
It is only within very recent years that government by injunction has 
risen to the surface as a reminder that the great founder spoke truly 
when he said that the men surrounded by aristocratic privilege were 
almost of necessity bound to become aristocratic in their leanings, their 
sympathies and their cast of thought. — 

It is only of late also that the use of the military power as a con- 
venience for private monopoly became a feature of our public life. 
This is another manifestation of the tendency of special privilege in 
the hands of the few to become an instrument of oppression against the 
many. It is an outgrowth of the same aristocratic spirit that confers 
an important branch of the government upon a few men for life, ex- 
empting them from remoyal or even criticism by the people whose most 
sacred privileges rest so largely within their discretion. As was seen 
at Coeur d’Alene last year, an executive obedient to the voice of plu- 
tocracy, backed by courts who know no responsibility to the people, can 
and will make short work of constitutional rights and popular liberty. 

The progressive Democracy has always been opposed in its efforts 
to effect a fair distribution of the burden of taxation, especially since 
the Civil War. The party in power during this period has always been 
able to muster a controlling force in every branch of government, to 
defeat any measure having for its purpose the imposition upon the rich 
of their fair share of the cost of supporting the government. When the 
taxes entailed upon the country by that great struggle were gradually 
removed after its close, the taxes bearing upon fies rich were taken off 
first. Those contributed by the poor were abated but slightly or left 
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intact, or even, as in the case of the tariff, increased. The Democracy 
has always opposed the so-called protective tariff because it is fruitful 
of special privilege and in every way unjust to the common people who 
bear the burden, not only of the impost itself, but of all the injustices 
to which it gives rise. As we have seen, the tariff is the “mother of the 
monopolistic trusts.” One of its chief beneficiaries has made this ad- 
mission in the words quoted which have now become historic. The 
tariff has been retained and even augmented in its power for evil be- 
cause its beneficiaries, now risen through its operations to the rank 
and estate of multi-millionaires, are more powerful in our legislative 
and executive halls than the people themselves. 

‘or reasons wholly similar the Democracy opposed the abolition of 
the income tax—the rich man’s tax—after the Civil War. Herein the 
party had the support of a few Republicans whose intelligence and 
sense of justice was superior to that of their party colleagues. Senator 
Sherman, of Ohio, was one of these and his. words may be quoted here 
for the benefit of those enlightened patriots who love to class the income 
tax with other reforms which, because they are beyond their under- 
standing, or without the pale of self-interest, are denounced as idle 
theories and crankeries. Mr. Sherman’s protest in the Senate against 
the repeal of the income tax was voiced in these words: 

“T hope that after full discussion, nobody will vote for striking out 
the income tax. It seems to me to be one of the plainest propositions in 
the world. Put before the people of the United States the question 
whether the property of this country cannot stand a tax of $20,000,000, 
when the consumption of the people stands a tax of $300,000,000, and 
I think they will quickly answer it. The property-holders of the coun- 
try came here and demanded the repeal of the only tax that bears upon 
their property, when we have to tax everything, the food of the poor, 
the clothing of the poor, and all classes of our people $300,000,000.” 

In several successive Congresses attempts have been made in the 
name and with the support of the Democracy, to secure an amendment 
to the federal Constitution providing for the direct election of Senators 
in Congress by the people whom they are supposed to represent. These 
measures have in several instances been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, they have invariably been defeated in the Senate. A sharp 
line is drawn here between the rights, interests and demands of the 
people and those of the plutocracy. In the course of the years our gov- 
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ernment.has so shaped itself that the Senate is now the most potent 
single factor at Washington. It has gradually acquired virtual control 
of all federal patronage. It does not hesitate to dictate to the Presi- 
dent. It exercises a power of veto which has always sufficed at will to 
nullify the action of the popular branch of the federal legislature. 

With this increase of power has come an increase of arrogance, until 
to-day the most powerful and relentless enemy of popular rights in the 
United States is the United States Senate. It is the American House 
of Lords. 

It is only a corollary to this proposition that the United States 
Senate is a body made up almost exclusively of very rich men and their 
attorneys. The Senators no longer even pretend to represent the people. 
They go to Washington as the avowed agents of organized wealth. It 
is more than a jest and no less than the truth that they have become a 
“millionaires’ club.” 

Beyond a doubt this unenviable character in the supposedly higher 
branch of our federal legislation is due in great part, if not altogether, 
to the manner of the election of Senators. Organized wealth has not 
been slow to discover how much easier and simpler it is to purchase the 
election of these important functionaries in the Legislatures of the re- 
spective States than it would be at the polls. Asa consequence the suc- 
cessive elections of Senators in Congress at the various State capitals 
have become occasions for the most shameless and revolting coercions 
and bribery. It would not be difficult, if need were, to name Senators 
of apparent good standing among their fellows, members of important 
committees, shapers of vital legislation, advisers of the executive who 
owe their places entirely to the depth of their pockets and the unscrupu- 
lous manner in which they have emptied them. 

The Democracy has demanded, and will not cease to deman¢c that 
‘this evil be corrected by removing its first and most obvious cause. 
Moreover, it is entirely consistent with Democratic principles that the 
representatives of the people should in every way possible be brought 
nearer and nearer still to the people whom they represent. 

For the better protection of the people and their rights also, the De- 
mocracy continues to insist upon the federal ownership of the tele- 
graphs, telephones and parcel expresses, and the municipal ownership 
of such public utilities as the manufacture of gas, the distribution of 
water and the operation of street cars and electric plants. This is not 
the place to elaborate the principles upon which these reforms are 
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based. It will suffice to say that no small part of the corruption in our 
politics, both local and national, is due to the private ownership of these 
great properties whose value rests so largely upon the operation of pub- 
lic franchises, the use of public property. So long as these franchises 
involving the use of public streets and highways for private profit are 
in the market, so long will the rich bribe-giver conspire with the bribe- 
taking public official to betray the people. E'very city, and especially 
every large city in America, is full of examples of this abuse of wealth 
and power. The methods of operation are similar in all cases. The 
openness and audacity with which they are practiced increases from 
year to year. 

The progressive Democracy stands unequivocally for direct legisla- 
tion by the people, for the initiative and referendum. The question came 
before the platform committee of the Democratic National Convention 
four years ago in Chicago, but was set aside by a narrow majority upon 
the question of expediency. The developments of the succeeding four 
years have been such as favor such a declaration at this time with re- 
newed emphasis. . 

This is another of those so-called “reforms” commonly ascribed by the 
ignorant and dishonest to the whimsicality of the crank and faddist. 
But no intelligent man is ignorant that direct legislation was an in- 


teeral part of our original government—as it must be of any government 


of and for the people. Indeed it is favored by the Democracy for no other 
reason than that it tends to the restoration to the people of the rights to 
govern themselves in their own way. The old town meeting, sacred to 
New England memories, was no more or less than a form of direct legis- 
lation. The people gathered and spoke their will, which thus became the 
highest law. 

Increase of population, and especially the growth of cities, has made 
this primitive form impracticable, and with this drifting away from the 
original methods have come evils of increasing magnitude which seem, 
some of them at least, to have reached their climax in the past four years. 
To meet these evils and to restore to the people the voice which had been 
taken from them in the management of their own affairs, the Democracy 
favors any method tending to restore direct legislation, and the initiative 
and referendum are the most practicable of any hitherto suggested. 

Here again it is not necessary to confine ourselves to speculation and 
argument, because so many concrete examples of fact are within easy 
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reach. The city of San Francisco has adopted the initiative and referen- 
dum in respect to all ordinances and amendments to the charter to which 
the people choose to apply them, and the results have been such as to en- 
courage the extension of the system elsewhere. Several cities of Cali- 
fornia have already followed the example of the coast metropolis. So 
has Seattle, Washington, a city of 42,000 inhabitants. Farther east, the 
charter of Greater New York was submitted to the people for approval or 
rejection, an instance of the referendum principle, which, however, was 
not embodied in the charter itself. In no less than five States municipali- 
ties have been given the right to adopt home-made charters by referendal 
vote. It is coming more and more to be the custom in special legislative 
grants of franchises to insert a clause requiring submission of the matter 
to a vote of the people. The municipal referendum on local bond issues 
is now almost a universal custom. In 1897 Nebraska passed a law re- 
quiring municipal direct legislation on a 15 per cent petition. A similar 
law was passed in South Dakota in the following year. Direct legisla- 
tion amendments or laws have indeed been introduced in almost every 
legislature in the country. 

This revival of an old form belongs in its most active exercise to recent 
years. It is no exaggeration to say that the movement has taken tre- 
mendous hold upon the people. The time is not far away when the op- 
ponents of direct legislation will be a minority much smaller and much’ 
more contemptuously treated by the majority than its advocates have ever 
been in the pasty It is known, of course, that the system exists in its 
fullest development in the republic of Switzerland, where popular gov- 
ernment in its purest form to-day exists. 

In our own country the supporters of direct legislation include such 
prominent Democrats as William J. Bryan and George Fred Williams, 
such Republicans as John Wanamaker, Governor Pingree, Senator Irwin 
and Congressman McEwan; such Prohibitionists as ex-Gov. St. John; 
such Populists as Senator Marion Butler and Chief Justice Doster, and 
such other eminent men as Henry D. Lloyd, B. O. Flower, Prof. R. T. Ely, 
Prof. John R. Common, Prof. E. W. Bemis, William Dean Howells, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. George ©. Lorrimer, the Rey. Washington Gladden, 
Samuel Gompers and Eugene V. Debs. The Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union with 3,000,000 members, and the American Federation of 
Labor, nearly 1,000,000 in number, besides the Knights of Labor, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway Conductors ce 
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in a word, practically all organized labor is heartily in favor of the move- 
ment and a considerable number of the unions employ the initiative and 
referendum with success in their own affairs. The movement has been 
endorsed by more than 3,000 newspapers and magazines in the United 
States; by church conferences, Christian Endeavor Societies, Epworth 
Leagues, Good Roads Associations and numerous other societies of high 
standing. In a letter to Mr. Frank Parsons, dated May 22, 1897, Wm. 
Dean Howells stated his views thus: “I am altogether in favor of 
initiative and referendum as the only means of allowing the people realiy 
to take part in making their laws and governing themselves.” 

Perhaps the case was never better stated than by Mr. H. D. Lloyd 
when he wrote: “Direct legislation, the initiative and referendum, must 
be supported by every believer in free government. The people have 
carelessly allowed their delegates in party, corporation and government 
to become their rulers, and now they are awakening to the startling fact 
that the delegate has become their exploiter. The people are losing con- 
trol of their means of subsistence because they have lost control of their 
government, the most powerful instrumentality for the creation and dis- 
tribution of wealth in society. Its government must be recovered by the 
American people. Direct legislation would be the ideal means for this 
peaceable revolution. No future republic will ever repeat the mistake 
of giving its delegates the opportunity to become its members.” 

William Jennings Bryan has spoken with his usual clearness and 
force upon this important subject. “Democracy,” he says, “is not merely 
a party name. Democracy has a meaning. Democracy means a govern: 
ment in which the people rule and that is all we ask for. We are willing 
to submit any question that concerns the people of this country to the 
people themselves. The principle of the initiative and referendum is 
democratic. It will not be opposed by any Democrat who endorses the 
declaration of J efferson that the people are capable of self government, 
nor will it be opposed by any Republican who holds to Lincoln’s idea that 
this should be a government of the people, by the people and for the 

ple.” 
een Tom L. Johnson’s paper, “prusts and the Remedy,” read befote 
the Chicago Anti-Trust Conference, has attracted so much attention 
among thinking men, and in the main so well Has toe the attitude of the 
progressive Democracy towards the evil of special privilege, that the sub- 


- gtance of it may well be incorporated herewith. 
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Mr. Johnson has perhaps had as large a practical experience with 
problems involving organization and large capital as any man holding his 
views on the subject. He believes in the absolute freedom of combination 
and competition for corporations, as well as individuals. He stands for 
what he calls the “natural order.’ “It is plain to my mind,” he says, 
“that competition is the natural order among free men and that im- 
mense benefits to the whole community result therefrom. Not the least 
of the benefits is the fact that competition under proper conditions results 
in combinations of individuals and aggregations of their capital and of 
their ability.” 

The evil is not in the aggregation of capital, but in the bestowal of 
special privilege, and this evil, he says, would exist in quite as great a 
degree if the privilege were conferred upon a partnership or upon an in- 
dividual. “It must be plain to everybody that the right of incorporation 
or the right. of combination and aggregation has nothing to do with the 
evil. Just to the extent that the law imposes restrictions upon some 
men and not on others; just to the extent that the law grants special privi- 
leges to some which others cannot have, will the public suffer from the 
evils of trusts. * * * If we change the law so that it will be im- 
possible for some men to acquire these kinds of advantages over others, 
we shall have removed substantially all the evils of trusts that are now 
complained of.” 


These restrictions and special privileges Mr. Johnson classifies under 
five heads: 


Patent monopolies. 
Municipal monopolies. 
Transportation monopolies. 
Taxation monopolies. 

Land monopoly. 


Taking these in their order Mr. Johnson says of patent monopolies 
that they “are supported by the argument that they encourage inven- 
tions and development of the useful arts. I do not believe that they 
really have this effect. On the contrary, they cut off from us the op- 
portunity to take immediate advantage of the world’s inventions; they 
exert upon men an influence as baneful as the most corrupt lottery, by 
tempting them from regular work and useful occupations; and they in- 
terfere with what, in my judgment, is the natural development of inven- 
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tion. Useful inventions come naturally, and almost inevitably as the 
next necessary step in industrial evolution. Most of them are never 
patented, and the patents that are granted interfere with the natural 
development.” 

The remedy which Mr. Johnson suggests is “to repeal the patent laws 
which would at once limit this particular form of governmental favor to 
not more than seventeen years, being the life of the longest existing 
patent.” “If inventors must be rewarded,” he says, “would it not be bet- 
ter to pay them a bounty than to continue a system productive of so much 
evil. We could then measure accurately, in dollars at least, the cost of 
the folly.” This is, however, the expression of an individual Democrat, 
not having found echo in any party platform. 

Mr. Johnson’s treatment of municipal monopolies is no less interest- 
ing. These, he says, consists of rights and special privileges in the pub- 
lic streets and highways, which in the nature of the case cannot be pos- 
sessed by all the people and can only be enjoyed by a few. 

“A constant struggle goes on to obtain such privileges with the result 
of checking and retarding for a long time necessary public improvements. 
* * * They can be best carried on with the best results to the public 
under a single management and with a single consistent policy. Where 
competition prevails in such businesses almost invariably the public serv- 
ice is inefficient and defective. Wherever there is unity the condition of - 
things is much better.” 

This naturally leads Mr. Johnson up to the proposition, “to enlarge 
the functions of municipality so that the means of transportation and 
communication and the supply of water and light shall be furnished by 
public authority and not by private enterprise, and to extend this prin- 
ciple to its logical result of taking under public administration all busi- 
nesses which require the grant of any special right or privilege.” 

After pointing out that the world has already made some progress 
towards this desideratum, Mr. Johnson asks: “Why not go on till there 
shall be no more private property in special grants or franchises and 
until all business requiring such grants shall be carried on by the munici- 
Mality?.~* <* * The evils which a great many timid people fear as 


likely to arise from enlarging the scope of the functions of municipality 
are trivial in comparison with the evils which are inseparable from the 
present system! As long as the great rewards which these monopolies 


offer to private enterprises are possible, your industries will be ham- 
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pered, your politics will be corrupted by bribery and fraud, and your peo- 
ple will have to pay unnecessarily high prices for these kinds of service, 
and service of a poor quality.” 

Mr. Johnson is not in any sense an apostle of physical revolution or 
indeed of revolution of any kind. “I would not,” he says, “advocate any 
disregard of existing rights or any confiscation of existing property. It 
would be no violation of existing rights for cities to erect their own plants 
and to compete for the business, as they could readily and successfully do 
with the present private owners. It would be no violation of existing 
rights for cities to use their tax power so as to compel the present private 
owners to bear the same proportion of public burden according to the 
value of their property, including franchises which owners of other kinds 
of private property have to bear. It would be no violation of existing 
rights * * * for the cities or states to regulate fares and rates of 
compensation so as to make them yield only a fair return on the actual in- 
vestment made rather than upon a fictitious capitalization based mainly 
upon franchises or special privilege value. In short, municipalities 
ought not to hesitate what private persons in business do as a matter of 
course. * * * They should take advantage of every right that is left 
to themselves to get rid of the present system and substitute therefor a 
regime of public ownership and operation.” 

Of the transportation monopolies, which include freight lines, sleep- 
ing car companies, express and telegraph companies, Mr. Johnson, for the 
sake of greater clearness, restricts himself to railroads alone. What he 
says on that subject may be quoted here for its application to other forms 
of monopoly. After dwelling briefly upon the sequence of events by 
which the railroads, from being in their original public highways like 
wagon roads, have come to be regarded as private highways subject to 
private ownership and control. Mr. Johnson proceeds to the next step in 
railroad history, namely, the combination of lines into systems and of 
small systems into great ones. ‘This centralizing movement,” he says, 
“has within the past decade proceeded so fast that now substantially the 
whole railroad business of the United States is under the control of a 
score of men. * * * ‘This is a natural process. Concentration 
means greater economy in operation and greater public facilities, and 
must occur wherever railroad development is given free play under pres- 
ent conditions, whether under private ownership or under public owner- 
ship, as in continental Europe and Australia.” 
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“But let us anticipate the end of this perfectly natural tendency. We 
must see the appearance of one directing mind, the kingpin, the dictator, 
the supreme monarch in the railroad world. Compare in your mind’s 
eye the powers of such a man with the powers of the President of the 
United States. Who would command more men? Who receive the 
larger revenues? Who have the greater control of the pockets of the 
people? In short, whose, favors would be more courted ta. "Zana 
Which would have the dominant power—the man representing the people 
or the man representing privilege; the one voted for by men or the one 
voted for by shares of stock?” 

Concerning the efficacy of existing legislation, Mr. Johnson then asks, 
“Can interstate commerce commissions prevent these conditions? Why, 
railroad owners themselves cannot prevent it, for it is in the natural 
order. If government control failed before railroads were consolidated, 
what can it do after consolidation is perfected” . If discriminating rates 
have worked such evils on trade in the past, what must be their effect 
in the future? If railroads have hitherto controlled legislation, what 
will they do when all their power is vested in one man?” 

What then is the remedy? Socialism, as Mr. Johnson points out, 
would put all production and distribution in the hands of government. 
The philosophy of the “natural order,” he says, which, unlike socialism, 
has for its object to promote competition and place as little power as 
possible in the hands of the government, would seek the remedy in throw- 
ing the steam highways open to general use. He can see why socialists 
point to railroad centralization under present conditions as the “oreatest 
standing indictment of the competitive system.” He can even under- 


-gtand why they insist that, competition having broken down, the only 


alternative of present railroadism, is government ownership and ‘opera- 
tion. But, he says, “We of the ‘natural order’ recognize that these evils 
flow from a denial of competition and. demand simply the abolition of 
governmental favor as the source of the evil. They condemn the natural 
order of competition; we condemn privilege, a law-made advantage.” 
Railroad taxation affords another glaring example of inequality. 
“Assuming the railroads of the State to be valued at sixty per cent of the 
market value of their securities, it will be found that they pay less than 
four-tenths of one per cent in taxes. This discrimination in favor of rail- 
road property is almost universal in the United States. In the State of 
Michigan, under what is called a specific tax on earnings, it is even 
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greater than in New York. The reason for this is that large interests 
make the most persistent effort to shape or dodge the payment of their 
fair share of taxation.” 

Mr. Johnson’s ideas as to the remedy for these manifest evils are his 
own. In some respects they go beyond the limits of practicable reform 
set by the progressive Democracy. But his conclusions are already in- 
structive, and his strictness upon the evils of special privilege as applied 
to the labor problem will commend themselves to any patriotic American. 

“Governmental favors such as we have seen,” he says, “force men 
into an unnatural competition with each other for the opportunity to 
employ themselves; whereas the opening up of nature’s store-house to 
laborers would so multiply opportunities that wages would naturally 
rise. For just in proportion as monopoly takes less of the product of 
labor, there will be more to divide as interest to capital and as wages to 
labor. The demands of privilege work against men in two ways. They 
create conditions in which production is lessened, and of this smaller 
production, they take a constantly increasing share. We advocates of 
the natural order see in the evils of trusts conditions that in good times 
force willing men into idleness, in bad times cause the strike, the lockout 
and the army of unemployed, and at all times work to produce the pauper 
and the tramp.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY 


Regarding the larger question of the government ownership of tele- 
graphs and similar utilities of national importance, it might seem al- 
most needless to urge its desirability upon the American people but that 
this Republic is far behind other nations of its own rank in this important 
reform. Moreover, our people have remained so long in the grasp of a 
skillful and persistent plutocracy that they are even now prey to the 
delusion that the suggestion that they should own and operate their own 
most important properties is only a specious plea of “socialists.” 

In Europe the idea of government ownership of the telegraphs and 
even the railways has been made familiar by many years of successful 
experience. England operates its postoffice, not only in respect. of the 
carriage of letters, but also of the transmission of parcels and telegrams. 
We permit our own postoffice to carry the mails, but at the beck and call 
of three or four express companies (one of which is represented in the 
Senate by a Republican leader of that body) we delegate the important 
parcels post to these private corporations and tamely submit to their 
exactions. The telegraph business is already a private monopoly extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. Its 
tariffs are such as are needed to pay dividends upon a hundred millions 
of largely watered stock. Yet we have made little or no progress toward 
taking over this enormous business for our own profit and convenience, 
though it is of quite as confidential a character and just as properly a 
governmental function as the carriage of sealed letters. 

Even in England, where the plutocracy is the paramount power of the 
land, a suggestion to take the telegraphs out of the postoffice department 
and place them under private control would not be entertained for a 
moment. 

For that matter, what would be said, even in the United States, if it 
were suggested that the public water works, the postoffice, the public 
streets and bridges, parks, libraries, schools, armies and navies were 
given into the hands of private corporations? Who would dare suggest 
that we turn over the army to an Elkins-Widener syndicate, or the navy 
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to a Gould corporation, or the public courts to the Standard Oil trust, or 
the highways and schools to Mark Hanna? Yet such retrogressive move- 
ment in the direction of private ownership would not be in the least de- 
gree more absurd than are the arguments matle in favor of arresting the 
movement towards public ownership of other equally obvious public 
utilities. 

Even to this day, we are sometimes told that the government owner- 
ship and control of public utilities would speedily result in increased 
political corruption. A sufficient answer to this is the successful owner- 
ship and operation by the government of its own postoffice, one of the 
most important and, even under the corrupt McKinley administration, 
the best conducted branches of the government. If the people can own 
and operate their own postoffice without undue scandal, why not also 
their telegraphs and their parcels express? The answer is so convincing 
on its face that it need scarcely be dwelt upon. 

And those who advance even these feeble arguments forget, or assume 
to forget, for the moment, the unspeakable scandal which has attended 
the construction and operation of the railroads and telegraphs in the 
United States. Which of these great corporations is without offense in 
this regard? Which of them has been built without the attending taint 
of Wall Street jobbery, of watered stock, of bribed Legislators and Con- 
gressmen? Has it not been said, and with perfect truth, that the finan- 
cial conduct of our railroads, attended as it was by so many wrecks of 
private fortunes, so many blasted reputations, became in time a stench in 
the nostrils even of the money world? While there has been some im- 
provement in recent years as the owners of these properties became rich 
enough to afford to be honest, it is still true that European financiers re- 
gard them askance, and on the foreign bourses “American railroads” 
were formany years a synonym for jobbery and corruption. Whatbranch 
of the public administration has been attended bysuch scandals as these? 

No intelligent American can be ignorant of the existence at Wash- 
ington and in the respective State capitals of the all-powerful lobby 
which watches every statute directly or indirectly affecting the great 
corporate interests. This evil had its beginning from the very moment — 
when public utilities began to be turned over to private ownership. 
From the very start projectors of railroads and telegraphs and transpor- 
tation companies of all kinds have been alert for the “protection” of their 
interests, and with increasing years have become more and more unseru- 
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pulous as to the methods employed. How many Senators in Congress 
hold secret briefs from these great corporations? How many are even 
openly and without shame employed by them? How many more are 
wholly free from their corporate influence? One needs but to follow 
the course of any legislation bearing ever so remotely upon these inter- 
ests to find an answer to these questions at once shameful and alarming. 

At the present moment it is not easy to-fix the limits to which this 
evil may yet attain. It has been seen at the recent conferences and com- 
missions held to investigate that subject, how powerful is the influence of 
the common carrier companies co-operating with that of the great in- 
dustrial combinations, or trusts, to fix the price of the necessities of life 
for one part of the country or another, and to enrich one individual or 
corporation at the expense of his or its competitors. In the case of the 
Standard Oil Company it has even been shown that discriminative rates 
on the railroads have had the effect of destroying competition in large 
sections of the country, if not altogether. 

This comparatively new phase of the evil of private ownership in pub- 
lic utilities is the growth of less than a quarter century. Much of it has de- 
veloped even within the past five years. At this very moment it is going 
forward at a rate truly appalling to the patriotic citizen. The thought- 
_ ful American may well ask whither it all tends and how soon will come 
the day when the people, having surrendered the control of their richest 
interests to private ownership, will find themselves bereft of all control 
over every essential of life, and be forced to pay for the food they eat and 
the clothes they wear and the coffins they are buried in such prices and 
upon such terms as these private owners may dictate. There is an old 
saying that “if you give power to a man, he will use it.” The temptation 
to all human nature is irresistible. What has been said is not so much 
an indictment of the individuals who have profited under this regime of 
private ownership as of the system itself. They have perhaps done only 
what others would have done with similar opportunities and temptations. 
It is the system itself which is wrong, and which must speedily be de- 
stroyed or there will be an end to liberty in the United States of 
America. 

The people might well take alarm at the present political attitude of 
these beneficiaries of private ownership. Against every proposed reform 
they are the most ardent and persistent opponents. It is they who speak 
the loudest and spend money most freely for the defeat of any legislation 
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tending to relax their grip upon the public property, and naturally. To 
them the restoration to the people of the public monopolies and utilities 
means the loss of opportunity further to exploit the people. 

The other side of the case ought to be equally clear, whatever in this 
regard means loss to the pampered children of privilege means a gain 
to the people—gain, not only in money and goods, but more important 
still, in liberty, self-government, and all that which the Democracy holds 
dear. 

This is one of many reasons why the Democracy at the beginning of 
the new century, in the midst of the present campaign, finds itself ar- 
rayed against the whole plutocratic and monopolistic class; why it en- 
ters the battle expecting, hoping and glad to meet these combined and 
well organized forces and fight them, if need be, to the death. They bring 
to the struggle unlimited money, perfect organization, the experience of 
years of success at exploitation of the people, and no inconvenient scru- 
ples as to the methods to be employed. Against these the Democracy 
will bring only that many-handed giant whose strength has never failed 
at crises—the people. 

The case of the Union Traction Company, of Chicago, will serve well 
to illustrate the manner in which special privileges in natural monopo- 
lies is turned to private account. This concern is composed of Eastern 
and Chicago capitalists, and in the main is the same that has obtained 
control of the surface traction, electric light and gas companies in many 
important cities, and is understood to be reaching out for still more. Its 
originators were Philadelphians of high standing in the Republican 
party. They are generally known as the Elkins-Widener Syndicate. 

The Union Traction Company, of Chicago, was organized in May, 
- 1899, as a result of negotiations with Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, who was 
then known as the “street car magnate” of Chicago. The Traction Com- 
pany bought Mr. Yerkes’ holdings of stock in the North and West Chi- 
cago Railroad Companies for a price said to be $9,600,000. These hold- 
ings amounted to 20,000 shares in the North Side Company and 32,000 
shares in the West Side Company, out of a total of 7 9,200, and 138,900 
Shares respectively. They did not, it will be observed, amount to any- 
thing like a majority. However, contracts were made by agreement 
with other large holders of the stock which enabled the Traction Com- 
pany to effect leases upon the two properties on the very advantageous 
terms which Mr. Yerkes already enjoyed, the terms being in each in- 
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stance 999 years. The Traction Company was capitalized at $32,000,000, 
of which $12,000,000 is 5 per cent. cumulative preferred stock and $20,- 
000,000 common. All of this common, it will be seen, was water and 
most of it was put into the pockets of the promoters as their profits. 

Mr. Yerkes, it is understood, took back $1,000,600 of the preferred 
stock as part of the purchase price. Substantially all the remainder of 
the purchase price was realized by the sale of the preferred stock to pri- 
vate subscribers at par, one-half share of common stock being given 
with each share of the preferred as an inducement to buy. Thus it will 
be seen that after paying Mr. Yerkes his purchase money, the syndicate 
realized enough money from the sale of its preferred stock and the ac- 
companying bribe of common stock to leave itself in possession of $14,- 
000,000 of the common stock, which in effect represents their net profits 
upon the transaction and wholly depends for its value upon the growth 
of the city of Chicago and the development of the surface traffic. Their 
cash investment is thus practically nothing at all. 

But a brief view of Mr. Yerkes’ experience will show with what cer- 
tainty these financiers are able to count upon the future development of 
the city as a factor of their own enrichment. Mr. Yerkes, himself, is a 
Philadelphian of considerable political experience, who came to Chicago 
some sixteen years ago with a cash capital then amounting, it is said, to 
$60,000. His chief asset, however, was the Elkins-Widener idea of mono- 
poly and special privilege. Combining these two with his Philadelphia 
credit, he was able to purchase the then existing North Chicago Street 
Railroad Company and West Chicago Street Railroad Company. His 
plan of operation was similar to that already described, but on a smaller 
scale. Thus he took from the owners of the North Chicago Street Rail- 
road Company $250,100 of the $500,000 outstanding capital stock, a bare 
majority. To the original owners he executed guaranties under the form 
of 999 year leases, securing to them returns upon their investment which 
at the time seemed extravagant (they amounted to more than 30 per cent. 
per annum on their holdings), but which subsequent developments have 
shown to have been exceedingly moderate, indeed. The same plan was 
followed with the West Side Company. 

Mr. Yerkes then proceeded to introduce the cable AyRce upon his 
newly acquired properties. He created a Construction Company of 
which he was himself the chief, and derived from the building of the 
cable system a profit so handsome that he was soon virtually the owner 
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of the properties himself. He then counted with prophetic certainty 
upon the growth of Chicago to make good the large increments of 
common and preferred stock which he had issued ostensibly to cover the 
expense of the improvements. 

Nor is this all. Chicago during these sixteen years has extended its 
boundaries until they are now almost coincident with those of Cook 
County. Throughout the new territory trolley and horse car lines have 
been extended to keep apace with the increase of population or some- 
times even to assist in it. Who has been the master spirit in this trac- 
tion development? No other than Mr. Yerkes. Seeing the future of the 
city and realizing the effectiveness of the methods he had already prac- 
ticed, he steadily extended his lines until all, or practically all, the new 
territory was made tributary to his intramural system. These new lines 
cost money. But that proposition offered no difficulties to Mr. Yerkes, 
for his city lines were realizing such profits that he was able, by skillful 
book-keeping, to transfer from their balances sufficient sums from time to 
time to meet this new expense. 

In other words, these surburban lines, eight in number, with some 250 
miles of track, were paid for out of the profits of the North and West 
Chicago lines, which in addition, as it were, paid for themselves in the 
meantime. The eight suburban lines were early in the present year 
transferred to the Elkins-Widener syndicate under the name of the Chi- 
cago Consolidated Traction Company, with a capitalization of $15,000,- 
000. All of this was clear profit realized out of special privilege in Chi- 
cago streets . 

It must be apparent to the dullest eye that these egregious profits, 
realized for the benefit of a single individual, might just as easily and 
much more equitably have been made for the benefit of the entire com- 
munity which contributed them. It is not designed here to make any 
attack upon Mr. Yerkes, though his course in Chicago, especially in ré- 
lation to the Chicago City Council and the Illinois State Legislature in 
procuring franchises upon which his railroad properties are chiefly based, 
might seem to warrant almost any of the numerous accusations that have 
been made against him. The point is simply this, that the chief asset of 
these great properties is the public franchise enjoyed in the public streets 
by their private owners. The actual amount of private capital invested, 
as has been seen, is comparatively trifling. The enormous sum total of 
profits is simply an aggregate of nickels contributed by the people to 
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whom the streets belong. The people, in order to enjoy the free use of 
their own highways, have been made the unwilling instruments for the 
enrichment of private individuals, many of whom do not even reside in 
the city. For, directly Mr. Yerkes had realized upon the sale of his trac- 
tion lines to the Traction Company, he removed his residence from Chi- 
cago to New York. 

This franchise, this use of the highways which private individuals 
have been able to turn to such enormous profit, belongs to the people and 
the system is manifestly wrong which perverts that profit into private 
pockets. Nor is this less true because a quantity of the stocks and bonds 
negotiated in these transactions have found their way into the possession 
of numerous private individuals entirely “innocent” of the original bar- 
gain and sale. That is only an incident to the system. These minor 
interests are often flaunted in the face of the public as “vested rights” 
which are sacred and must not be disturbed by the unholy hand of the 
“reformer.” But the inadequacy of such an argument should be ap- 
parent on its face. 

So much for the economic side. Much more might be written upon 
the political phase which these aggregations of capital in the guise of 
‘high finance” present to even the most casual view. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Mr. Yerkes, for example, was able to consummate these opera- 
tions involving public rights of so important a character without intimate 
relations with the civic and State authorities. Indeed, as has already 
q been intimated, his course in this respect has constituted a scandal which 

the public press has given to all the world. Not to dwell upon his own 
private responsibility in this matter (for he may or may not have done 
morethananothermanwithsimilar opportunities and similar temptations 
2 would have done) it need scarcely be pointed out that here is a grave 
. political danger affecting the rights of all the people. If the people 
a own the streets and their cities—and they do—they cannot be deprived of 
. this property save through the corrupt connivance of their representa- 
tives and the captains of the “new finance.” ‘As between these two the 
temptation may be said to be mutual. At any rate, experience has 
shown that wherever a valuable public right has thus been left to the dis- 
posal of the people’s representatives, the people have not profited, though 

their representatives have, by this combination of circumstances. 
- Not to dwell further upon the financial loss thus sustained by the 
people, there is a deterioration of morals, a lowering of the political tone 
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which reaches through all the ramifications of government. If an 
alderman is able to make a fortune out of the sale of public franchises 
belonging to his constituents, it is apparent that he will spend, not only 
effort, but money to secure his office, and in this expenditure, not only 
himself, but the whole voting body is contaminated, and, in a word, the 
system of representative government is overthrown. 

It is well enough to trace this evil to its source. We commonly hear 
less about the bribers than about the officials bribed. But if there were 
no rich capitalists to buy public franchises, to secure monopoly in the 
use of public streets, certainly there would be no public officials to sell 
their votes and betray the rights of the people. And if the people’s rep- 
resentatives had nothing to sell and were made to serve their constitu- 
ents merely for honor or for the small salaries appertaining to their 
offices, corrupt men would not aspire to those offices, and there would be 
a chance of the people being represented in their legislative body by 
citizens of high character. As it is, so intimately is the idea of bribery 
associated with municipal office, especially in the large cities, that men 

of high character are often unwilling to accept those places. 

It is not so in those cities where the public enjoys the use of their own 
property in the public streets. Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds and 
Glasgow in Great Britain are a few of the cities that might be mentioned 
where these public utilities have been reserved to the people. In those 
cities the municipal governing bodies are composed of the leading citizens 
_ and the class of legislation is so far ahead of our own as to make any 
loyal American blush at the comparison. There are cities in the United 
States where the gas and electric light plants are owned by the people 
and are turned to the public account with handsome profit to the treas- 
ury. 

The time has gone by for capital to dismiss these schemes of munici- 
pal ownership of public utilities with contempt. The people are no 
longer to be scared by aname. We are told that public ownership would 
mean political corruption, but what political corruption would occur 
more odious than that which has developed under the existing system? 
That is a question which the Democracy propounds as coming from the 
heart of the people whose rights have been outraged under the existing 
system and who have ceased long since to heed the contemptuous or 
angry warnings of men in high places against the danger of taking the 
responsibility of their own affairs upon their own shoulders. 
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It is the fashion in certain quarters to classify all the proponents of 
municipal ownership as cranks and theorists. Against such assertions it 
“is only necessary to name a few of those who have written or spoken for 
this great principle. As long ago as 1814 Henry Clay repeatedly agitat- 
ed the national ownership of the telegraph. He foresaw and eloquently 
warned the people against the dangers of a telegraph monopoly in pri- 
vate hands.’ Ever since his day Congress has repeatedly been approached 
with appeals and petitions for the absorption of the telegraphs by the 
postoffice department. Charles Sumner, Hannibal Hamlin, Senators 
Edmunds, Dawes, Chandler, and N. P. Hill, Generals Grant, and Butler, 
Postmasters-General Johnson, Randall, Maynard, Howe, Creswell, and 
Wanamaker; Prof. Morse, himself, the inventor of the telegraph; Cyrus 
W. Field, founder of the Atlantic cable and a director in the Western 
Union Company; James Gordon Bennett, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, Prof. 
Ely, B. O. Fowler, Henry Demerest Lloyd, Terrence V. Powderly, Samuel 
Gompers, Marion Butler—these are only a few of a veritable host of men 
eminent in every high walk of life who have championed the rights of the 
people in this regard. James Russell Lowell, the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, and Francis A. Walker have expressed their sympathy with the 
movement. Numerous legislatures, city councils, boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce and labor organizations, representing millions of pri- 
vate citizens of less renown, but no less honesty, have added their voices 
to the appeal. Such newspapers as the New York Herald, Boston Globe, 
Philadelphia Times, Albany Express, Omaha Bee, Denver Republican, 
and San Francisco Post, representing every phase of political opinion, 
have agitated the measure. Two political parties have definitely de- 
manded the government telegraph, and more than two millions of men by 
vote and petition have asked for it. Of the nineteen committees of the 
House and Senate which have reported on the question, seventeen have 
been in favor of and two against it. Here are some expressions of opinion 
from these and other eminent men upon the question of national tele- 
graphs and the kindred question of municipal ownership of street rail- 
ways: 

Dr. Lyman Abbott says: “T am heartily in favor of municipal owner- 
ailways; the experience of Manchester and Glasgow 
But we have an illustration nearer 

The Brooklyn bridge has fur- 
er than those furnished by the 


ship of street r 
abroad has shown what may be done. 
home, in some respects more convincing. 
nished better conveniences for the travel 
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elevated system of railways or by the trolley cars on either side of the 
river, besides reducing fares, which no money-making corporation could 
be expected to do.” 

Dr. Felix Adler: “I am strongly in favor of municipal ownership 
and my reasons are two. First, the advantage to the general public in 
the shape of cheaper fare and better service; second, the advantage to be 
expected to accrue to the employes and indirectly to the wage-earning 
class in general by a tendency to advance wages and improve the condi- 
tion of labor.” 

Prof. Richard T. Ely: ‘Municipal ownership of the street railways 
will be the greatest contribution to municipal reform yet effected in the 
United States.” 

Wm. Dean Howells: “I am heartily in favor of municipal ownership 
of street railways because it will cheapen the fares to those who most need 
cheap fare and will best serve all the interests of the public.” 

This list might easily be prolonged indefinitely, but one expression is 
so like the other that it would seem like mere iteration. Indeed it is not 
too much to say that the men who have given thought to this important 
question are numerous and belong to the most intelligent and patriotic 
portion of our citizenship, and that in all cases where they have investi- 
gated and spoken without prejudice their opinions are unanimously in 
favor of municipal ownership. Of course all that is true of municipal 
ownership of street railways applies with equal force to the municipal 
ownership of gas and electric lighting works, of water works, and indeed 
to any of the natural monopolies, including the express companies and 
telegraphs, which under private ownership have been turned to the enrich- 
ment of the individual at the expense of the public. 


GHAPEER XI. 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


William Jennings Bryan is of a Virginia family, of Irish extraction. 
His father, Cyrus Lilard Bryan, was born in 1822 near Sperryville, in a 
portion of Culpeper County which is now Rapahannock County. Here 
his ancestors had lived for more than one hundred years. He removed 
early in life to Salem, [llinois, where his distinguished son was born. 
The Jennings family to which Mr. Bryan’s mother belonged lived for 
many years in Kentucky, but moved to Illinois early in this century. 

Mr. Bryan is forty years old. He was born March 19, 1860, on his 
father’s farm, a tract of 500 acres, near Salem. Here he spent the first 
ten years of his life. At ten he entered the public school of Salem, 
where he remained in attendance for five years, doing his work faith- 
fully, but without distinguishing himself especially for scholarship. His 
special interest was in literary work and the debating society, where he 
shone seemingly without effort. 

During this period of his life Mr. Bryan entertained for a time a boy- 
ish ambition to be a preacher, but this he soon gave over, and in its 
place formed a determination to become a lawyer “like father.” This 
purpose, which was never abandoned, shaped all his subsequent educa- 
tion. 

In 1872 Mr. Bryan’s father made the campaign for representative in 
Congress from his district on the Democratic ticket. This was the oc- 
casion of the young man’s first political awakening. From that time 
he cherished the thought of entering public life as soon as he should 
have won reputation and a competency at the bar. As it befell an un- 
expected opportunity came to him twelve years later, in 1890, when at 


the age of thirty he made his first campaign for Congress. 


Mr. Bryan joined the Cumberland Presbyterian Church at the age of 
fourteen. Later he affiliated with the First Presbyterian Church of 
Jacksonville, Illinois, and upon his removal to Nebraska with the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lincoln, to which he and his family now belong. 
His religious views belong of course to his private life, but the following 


extract from a eulogy which he delivered in Congress upon the memory 


of a deceased colleague may appropriately be set down here both as re- 
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vealing his views on immortality and as an example of his mature Eng- 
lish style: 

“J ghall not believe that even now his light is extinguished. If the 
Father deigns to touch with divine power the cold and pulseless heart 
of the buried acorn and make it burst forth from its prison walls, will 
He leave neglected in the earth the soul of man which was made in the 
image of His Creator? If he stoops to give to the rosebush, whose 
withered blossoms float upon the breeze the sweet assurance of another 
springtime, will He withhold the words of hope from the sons of men 
when the frosts of winter come? If Matter, mute and inanimate, 
though changed by the forces of Nature to a multitude of forms, can 
never die, will the imperial Spirit of man suffer annihilation after it 
has paid a brief visit, like a royal guest, to this tenement of clay? 

“Rather let us believe that He, who in His apparent prodigality 
wastes not the rain-drop, the blade of grass or the evening’s sighing 
zephyr, but makes them all to carry out His eternal plans, has given 
immortality to the mortal and gathered to Himself the generous spirit 
of our friend.” 

The eight years from fifteen to twenty-three were an important pe- 
riod in the young man’s life. They were spent in school and college— 
first at Whipple Academy, the preparatory department of Illinois Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, and then in the college itself. His vacations he 
spent at home on the farm in the healthy pursuits of a vigorous youth, 
but for these eight years he led the life of a student. Six of them were 
spent in Jacksonville in the home of Dr. Hiram K. Jones, a relative. 
The influence of this life had its influence upon the growing boy. Dr. 
Jones is a man of strong character, scholarly tastes and high ideals. 
During the existence of the Concord School he was a lecturer there 
upon Platonic Philosophy. His wife, also, was a woman of rare at- 
tainments and as the pair had no children, they gave to young Bryan a 
heme in the full extent of the word. 


Bryan’s parents wished him to take a classical course. He grum- 


bled somewhat at his Latin and Greek, though he has since recognized 
the wisdom of his parents’ choice. Latin was his favorite, but he had 
a strong preference for mathematics, especially for geometry, and he 
still believes that the mental discipline acquired in the study of this 
science has been useful to him in argument. He was also an earnest 
student of the “dismal science”—political economy. An incident which 
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perhaps illustrates the nature of his early training sufficiently is related 
by Mr. Bryan himself: During his first year in the Illinois College as 
holidays drew near, he wrote to his father in Salem that his trousers 
were becoming too short and he needed money for a new pair. His 
father replied that as it was so near vacation he need not make any pur- 
chase until he came home, and added: “My son, you may as well learn 
now that people will measure you by the length of your head rather 
than by the length of your trousers.” 

College athletics had not at that time reached the prominent place 
in academic education which they now occupy, but the beginning had 
been made and Mr. Bryan was found among the front of his colleagues 
in this as in other pursuits. He was not an adept at base ball or foot 
ball, but he was very fond of foot racing and of jumping. Three years 
after his graduation, on Osage Orange Day, he won a medal for the 
broad jump in a contest open to students and alumni. The medal re- 
cords 12 feet and 4 inches, a very respectable distance even in the light 
of later performances. 

A prize contest always roused Bryan’s ambition. During his first 
year at the academy he declaimed Patrick Henry’s masterpiece, but 
failed to win a prize. Nothing daunted, the second year found him 
again entered with the “Palmetto and the Pine” as his subject. This 
time he ranked third. The next year, as a freshman, he tried for a 
prize in Latin prose and won half the second prize. In his sophomore 
year he entered another contest with an essay on the subject “Labor” 
and won first prize. An oration upon “Individual Powers” gave him 
the first prize in his junior year. This entitled him to represent Illinois 
College in the inter-collegiate oratorical contest at Galesburg in the 
fall of 1880. His oration was upon “Justice.” It was awarded the 
second prize of $50. Gen. John C. Black was one of the judges of this 
contest and marked Mr. Bryan 100 in the art of delivery. 

In the summer of 1880 Mr. Bryan attended his first political meet- 
ing. It was not a success. He was billed to make a Democratic speech 
at a farmers’ picnic near Salem, but upon reaching the grove he found 
an audience of four, namely, the owner of the grove, one man In control 
of a wheel of fortune, and two of a lemonade stand. After waiting for 
an hour for an audience, the meeting adjourned and Mr. Bryan went 
home. ‘Later in the fall, however, he made four speeches for Hancock 
and English, the first of them in the court house at Salem. 
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The graduating exercises of Illinois College occurred in June, 1881. 
Mr. Bryan was chosen to deliver the class oration and valedictory ad- 
dress. Both efforts reveal a high order of merit for a man of his years. 

In the fall of 1881 Mr. Bryan entered the Union College of Law at 
Chicago. Out of school hours his time was spent in the office of ex- 
Senator Lyman Trumbull, who had been a warm political friend of Mr. 
Bryan’s father. In Mr. Trumbull’s home the young man had a home 
and cherished a friendship which has been preserved by himself and 
the widow of the great Illinois Democrat to this day. 

It was during his residence in Chicago that Mr. Bryan met the 
young woman who was to become his wife. She was Mary Baird 
Bryan, only child of John and Lovina Baird of Petry, Illinois, about one 
year younger than Mr. Bryan. Mrs. Bryan attended Monticello Semi- 
nary at Godfrey, Illinois, for one year and the Presbyterian Academy 
at Jacksonville, Illinois, for two years, graduating from the latter insti- 
tution with first honors in June, 1881. She has continued her studies 
since graduation with special attention to the German language and 
literature, though her chief occupation has been to follow her husband 
in his legal and political career. After her marriage she read law with 
Mr. Bryan as instructor, following the course of the Union College of 
Law at Chicago, and was admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska in November, 1888. This course of study she took up, not 
with a view to entering practice, but in order to put herself in closer 
touch with her husband, to whom she has been a real helpmeet in the 
real sense of the word. Mrs. Bryan acknowledges her indebtedness to 
him as he does to her for constant and valuable assistance, but she is de- 
voted to her home and to her children. 

Mr. Bryan began the practice of his profession in Jacksonville, Ti- 
nois, on July 4, 1883, seventeen years to a day previous to his nomina- 
tion at Kansas City. He took desk room in the office of one of the 
leading firms of that city, but for the first year fared but badly in the 
struggle for a practice. On the 1st of January following, however, he 
began to entertain the idea of making Jacksonville his permanent home. 
It was in Jacksonville that he married and lived for the first three 
years of his conjugal life. In the summer of 1887 legal business called 
him to Kansas and Iowa and he spent a Sunday with a classmate in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. He was greatly impressed with the beauty and 


enterprise of the Western capital and at once determined to make this 
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city his home. The removal occurred in October of that year. Mr. 
Bryan formed a legal partnership with Mr. A. R. Talbot. The home 
which he established in the following winter has ever since been his 
family home. 

Mr. Bryan became actively connected with the Democratic organ- 
ization in Nebraska almost immediately after coming to the State. His 
first political speech was made at Seward in the spring of 1888. Soon 
afterwards he went as a delegate to the State convention where he 
formed the acquaintance of the leading Democrats of the State and 
made a series of speeches. His first experience in active politics in Ne- 
braska was a canvass in the First Congressional District in behalf of 
the Hon. J. Sterling Morton. When the campaign of 1890 opened there 
seemed small hope of carrying the district, and there was little rivalry 
for the nomination. Mr. Bryan was nominated without opposition and 
at once began a vigorous campaign. He issued an invitation to joint 
debate to his opponent, the Hon. W. J. Connell of Omaha, who then rep- 
resented the district. These debates excited attention throughout the 
State and became the occasion for the deliverance of some of Mr. Bry- 
an’s best oratorical efforts. .A meeting in Lincoln seems in the light of 
subsequent events to have been a miniature of the Chicago convention 
at which Mr. Bryan was nominated for the Presidency. 

When the returns were in it was found that Mr. Bryan had been 
elected by a plurality of 6,713. Desiring to give his entire time to his 
work as a representative in Congress, he so arranged his affairs as to 
retire from practice, though retaining a nominal connection with his 

-legal firm. 

This Congress, it will be remembered, opened with an important 
caucus for the speakership. Mr. Bryan’s support was cast on the side 
of Mr. William M. Springer, in whose district Mr. Bryan had lived at 
Jacksonville. But in the House he voted for Mr. Crisp, the caucus nom- 
inee. Mr. Springer was made chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, largely through Mr. Bryan’s influence. The young Repre- 
sentative’s first speech of consequence was on the subject of the tariff, 
delivered in March, 1892. It is needless to remark to Democrats, even 
at this day, that this was a notable utterance from every point of view. 
More than 100,000 copies were circulated throughout the country’ by 
members of Congress. 

Upon his return to Nebraska Mr. Bryan was re-elected in a new dis- 
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trict (the State having been reapportioned in 1891). His opponent was 
Judge A, W. Field of Lincoln. The Democratic committee in this cam- 
paign invited the Republicans to join in arranging a series of debates, 
and this invitation was accepted.. A campaign of even greater bitter- 
ness than that of 1890 ensued. Mr. McKinley, Senator Foraker and 
other Republicans of national reputation were called to Nebraska. to 
aid the Republican nominee. Mr. Bryan participated in all the debates 
with all these notables, and in addition made a thorough canvass of 
the district. The victory was claimed by both sides until the Friday 
following the election, when the result as determined by official count 
was announced in Mr. Bryan’s favor by the narrow plurality of 140. In 
the Fifty-third Congress Mr. Bryan was reappointed upon the important 
Committee of Ways and Means. He had the honor to assist in the 
preparation of the Wilson bill. He was a member of the sub-commit- 
tee with Representatives McMillin and Montgomery which draughted 
the income tax portion of the bill. In the spring of 1898 Mr. Bryan ob- 
tained through the State Department a report from the nations in Eu- 
rope which collected income tax, and the result of this research were 
embodied in the Congressional Record during the debate. They formed 
an exceedingly important contribution to the literature of that subject. 
He was successful also in having incorporated in the Wilson bill a pro- 
vision borrowed from the Prussian law whereby citizens who have 
taxable incomes make their own returns and those whose incomes are 
within the limit of exemption are relieved. Mr. Bryan closed the de- 
bate on the income tax in reply to Mr. Bourke Cockran of New York. 

Mr. Bryan’s principal work, however, in this session of Congress was . 
on behalf of monetary reform. _He spoke on August 16, 1893, in oppo- 
sition to the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law, and this speech 
was one of the noteworthy contributions to the literature of that im- 
portant subject. Although this effort was born of the occasion and in 
a measure spontaneous, it is not too much to say that it was the mature 
result of many years’ study of the subject. 

It was during this session of Congress also that Mr. Bryan made the 
Gada though fruitless effort to secure the passage of the following 

ills: 


Be it enacted, etc.: That Section 800 of the Revised St 
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United States of 1878 be amended by adding thereto the ee “ts 
civil cases the verdict of three-fourths of the jurors constituting the 
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jury shall stand as the verdict of the jury, and such a verdict shall have 
the same force and effect as a unanimous WEECiCt,” 


The desire for this reform in the system of civil Judicature was one 
which Mr, Bryan had long entertained. 

In the spring of 1894 Mr. Bryan announced that he would not be a 
candidate for re-election to Congress. Later he decided to stand as a 
candidate to the United States Senate. He was nominated for that 
high office by the unanimous vote of the Democratic State convention, 
The Republicans made no nomination, but as it seemed certain that 
Mr. Thurston, the eminent lawyer and counsel for the Central Pacific 
Railroad, would be a candidate, Mr. Bryan issued a challenge to him 
for a series of debates. The contest which ensued was one of the most 
noteworthy incidents in Nebraska politics. Mr. Thurston declined the 
formal invitation, but consented to an arrangement for two meetings 
with his opponent. These were the largest political gatherings ever 
held in Nebraska, and were as gratifying to the friends of Mr. Bryan as 
his previous debates had led them to expect. At the election Nebraska 
shared in the general “landslide,” and upon this tide Mr. Thurston was 
elected. , 

Thereupon Mr. Bryan addressed his supporters in terms as follows, 
which are worthy of reproduction here: 

“The Legislature is Republican and a Republican Senator will now 
be elected to represent Nebraska. * * * I appreciate more than 
words can express the good will and loyal support of the friends to 
whom I am indebted for the political honors which I have received. I 
am especially grateful to those who bear without humiliation the name 
uf the common people, for they have been my friends when others have 
deserted me. * * * Ihave been a hired man for four years and now. 
_that the campaign is closed I may be pardoned for saying that as a pub- 
lic servant I have performed my duty to the best of my ability and am 
not ashamed of the record made. I step from private life into national 
politics at the bidding of my countrymen; at their bidding I again take 
my place in’the ranks and resume without sorrow the work from which 
they called me. It is the glory of our institutions that public officials 
exercise authority by the consent of the governed rather than by divine 
or hereditary right. Paraphrasing the language of Job, each public 
servant can say of departing honors: ‘The people gave and the people 
have taken away, blessed be the name of the people.’ ” 
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In this campaign Mr. Bryan received the votes of all the Democrats 
and nearly half of the Populist members of the Legislature, who repre- 
sented a constituency then amounting to a considerable fraction of the 
suffrage of the State, which has not decreased with the increase of years. 
In Nebraska the Democratic party has been for many years in the minor- 
ity. But as there are several points of agreement between it and the 
Populist party, Mr. Bryan has always advocated co-operation between 
the two. 

In the spring of 1893 Mr. Bryan received the support of a majority 
of the Democratic members of the Legislature, but when it became eyi- 
dent that no Democrat could be elected, he cheerfully assisted in the 
election of Mr. Allen, a Populist, who now occupies that seat. Again 
in 1894 in the Democratic State convention Mr. Bryan aided in securing 
the nomination of a portion of the Populist ticket, including Mr. Hol- 
comb, Populist candidate for Governor. The cordial relations which 
existed between the Democrats and the Populists of Nebraska were a 
potent influence in securing Mr. Bryan’s nomination in 1896 at Chicago. 

Mr. Bryan made his entrée upon newspaper work September 1, 
1894, when he became chief of the editorial staff of the Omaha “World- 
Herald.” In this position he was able to reach daily a much larger 
number of people than could possibly be addressed from any platform. 
After the adjournment of Congress, however, on his way home from 
Washington Mr. Bryan lectured at Cincinnati, Nashville, Little Rock 
and at several points in Missouri, arriving in Lincoln March 19, 1895, 
his.thirty-fifth birthday. This occasion was made notable by a recep- 
tion accorded to him by the Jefferson Club of Lincoln at which Mr. 
Bryan made his famous address upon the perennial subject, “Thomas 
Jefferson Still Lives.” A portion of this address may appropriately be 
quoted here: 

“Let us then with the courage of Andrew Jackson apply to present 
conditions the principles taught by Thomas Jefferson—Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the greatest constructed statesman whom the world has ever 
known; the grandest warrior who ever battled for human liberty. He 
quarried from the mountains of eternal truth the four pillars, upon 
whose strength all popular government must rest. In the Declaration 
of American Independence he proclaimed the principles with which 
there is, without which there cannot be, ‘a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people” When he declared that ‘All men ‘are 
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created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed,’ 
he declared all that lies between the Alpha and Omega of Democracy.” 

Mr. Bryan intended to resume the practice of law at this period of 
his career, but the contest for supremacy in the Democratic party had 
begun in earnest and the calls upon his eloquence were so numerous and 
so urgent that it seemed best to him to devote his time to lecturing and 
to the public discussion of questions which clamored for an answer. 
Concerning this period of his career Mr. Bryan’s political enemies have 
not scrupled to insinuate that he was in the pay of the silver league. A 
sufficient reply to these insinuations is furnished by Mrs. Bryan her- 
self, who says: 

“His editorial salary formed the basis of his income. When lectur- 
ing before Chautauquas and similar societies he was paid as other lec- 
turers. At meetings where no admission was charged he sometimes 
received compensation and at other times received nothing. Many of 
the free speeches were made en route to lecture engagements, and his 
compensation ranged from traveling expenses to $100. Only upon two or 
three of these occasions did he receive more than this. Never at any 
time was he under the direction of or in the pay of any silver league or 
association of persons pecuniarily interested in silver. During the in- 
terim between the adjournment of Congress and the Chicago convention 
he spoke in all the States at the West and South and became acquainted 
with those most prominently connected with the silver cause.” 

This with some proper emendations is a sufficient record of Mr. 
Brvan’s course since the election in November, 1896. When the call to 
arms came for the conflict with Spain he was one of the first to respond. 
Though unaccustomed to the military career, he raised a regiment and 
was appointed its colonel. His military record is part of the history of 
this period. It is without blemish, beyond reproach, entitled even to 
the high praise which comes to a military commander who maintains 
the dignity of his command in time of peace. 

There is no desire at this time or in this place to dwell upon Mr, 
Bryan’s private life. Any biography of the man, however, would be in- 
complete without reference to his relations to the home which he has 
built in the Nebraskan capital. It is perhaps enough to say that every 
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moment which can be snatched from a busy public career is spent in 
the intimate and confidential association with his wife and children. Of 
the latter there are three, two girls and a boy. Mr. Bryan possesses the 
happy faculty of all great men which enables him to so nicely adjust the 
balance of his time that he can expend upon his public duties from six- 
teen to eighteen hours of the twenty-four and yet live in intimate asso- 
ciation with the members of his family. He has an unbounded capacity 
for work. The visits at his Nebraska home number scarcely less than 
one hundred daily. His mail is enormous. Yet by the perfect adjust- 
ment of his relations he finds himself able to see every American Citizen 
who comes to him with a competent errand and to answer every letter 
that reaches him in the mail. At all times and in all relations he is the 
ideal American citizen. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ADLAL EWING STEVENSON 


The candidate for Vice-President has been a familiar figure i in pub- 
lic life for more than forty years—always as a Democrat. Mr. Stevenson 
was born in Christian County, October 23rd, 1835. Like Mr. Bryan, he 
spent his youth on a farm. His father was a Kentucky planter of an 
old North Carolina family descended from some of the earliest Scotch- 
Irish settlers in that Commonwealth. 

_ The son attended the Kentucky common schools until his seven- 
teenth year, when the family removed to Bloomington, Illinois, which 
has been Mr. Stevenson’s home almost continuously ever since. The 
young man attended Illinois Wesleyan University and afterward Center 
College at Danville, Kentucky, where he finished his academic career. 
He then returned to Bloomington, where he was admitted to the bar in 
May, 1857. He began the practice of his profession at Metamora, Wood- 
ford County, [linois, and soon attracted attention throughout the cir- 
cuit, which includes McLean County, of which Bloomington is the seat. 

Young Stevenson entered politics almost before he attained to his 
majority. The so-called Know-nothing movement was in progress at 
this time, and the young man made many speeches against that now 
obsolete proscriptive policy. This action endeared him to many settlers 
who had lately come into the country from Germany and Ireland and 
added much to his hold upon the popular affections. In 1860 at the age 
of twenty-five he was appointed Master in Chancery. This was his first 
public office, and he held it for four years. In 1864, being at the time 
a Democratic elector on the McClellan ticket, he was elected prosecuting 
attorney for the Twenty-third Judicial District. This office he held for 
four years. It was at this time in January, 1868, that Mr. Stevenson . 
formed a law partnership at Bloomington with his cousin James 8. 
Ewing. The firm of Stevenson & Ewing soon became one of the most 
prominent in the community, and it is continued until the present day 
in the front rank of the McLean County bar. 

Mr. Stevenson was one of the earliest advocates of reform in the 


currency. On that issue he was nominated for Congress in 1874, The 
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district had been considered reliably Republican by a majority of about 
3,000, but Mr, Stevenson was able to draw many Independents to his 
support and after an exciting canvass was elected by a majority of 1,232 
votes. His opponent, the late General John Cc. McNulta, was one of the 
leading Republicans and most influential citizens in the State. In the 
Forty-fourth Congress Mr, Stevenson served on the Committee of the 
District of Columbia and the Territories. 

Mr. Stevenson was renominated for Congress in 1876 by acclamation. 
This was a Presidential year, in which, it will be remembered, party 
lines were drawn with unusual sharpness. President Hayes carried the 
district by nearly 3,000 majority. Mr. Stevenson was not able to over- 
come this enormous lead, but he was defeated by only 250 votes. At the 
end of his term he resumed his law practice, appearing in public only 
for a short time in 1877, as a member of the Board of Visitors to West 
Point. 

In 1878 Mr. Stevenson was again nominated for Congress on the 
National Greenback Labor ticket. The Democrats of the Bloomington 
district endorsed his nomination, and he carried every county in the 
district, receiving 13,870 votes against 12,058 for the Republican incum- 
bent, T. F. Tipton. Mr. Stevenson carried his own county, which as 
has been said, gave Hayes nearly 3,000 and Garfield more than 2,000 
plurality. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress Mr. Stevenson served as chairman of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. He was renominated in 1880, 
another Presidential year, and again suffered defeat, though by the 
small margin of 200 votes. At the end of his term he went back to his 
practice of the law in Bloomington until 1882, when he was again 
nominated for Congress and again defeated by 350 votes. This was his 
last attempt for Congressional honors, 

Mr. Stevenson was a delegate to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1884 that nominated Grover Cleveland for President. 
Mr. Cleveland appointed him First Assistant Postmaster General. In 
this office he had jurisdiction over the appointment of more than 44,000 
fourth-class postmasters. He announced at the outset of his career 
that, other things being equal, when reputable and efficient Democratic 
applicants presented themselves for these offices, he should consider it 
his duty to appoint them, displacing the Republican incumbents. This 
policy he maintained to the end, not without occasioning some bitter- 
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hess, especially among the Republicans, but entirely without scandal 
and with great increase of reputation throughout the country for cour- 
age and integrity. 

Cleveland nominated Mr. Stevenson to be a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, but the Republican Senate took re- 
venge upon the appointee for his removal of so many Republican post- 
masters by refusing to confirm him. 

The four years of President Harrison’s term Mr. Stevenson spent 
at Bloomington in the practice of the law. In 1892 the Democrats 
chose him as a delegate-at-large from Illinois to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago. He was unanimously elected chairman 
of the Illinois delegation and held that important place until his own 
name was mentioned in the contest for Vice-President, when he with- 
drew from further share in the proceedings. His nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency and his conduct during the four years which he held 
that high office are still matters of recent history. Political friends and 
enemies agree that he was the ideal presiding officer. Dignified, urbane, 
unfalteringly non-partisan in his rulings, he quickly gained and in- 
fallibly held to the end the respect and esteem of all leaders. His per- 
sonal appearance conduced greatly to such a success. He is six feet in 
height, of fine personal bearing and uniformly courteous to all. 

Since March, 1897, when his term as Vice-President expired, Mr. 
Stevenson has continued to practice his profession at Bloomington, 
taking part in nearly all the legal contests in his district. He has, 
however, been in constant demand as a political speaker, and has con- 
tributed not a little to the debates of the time. His attitude on all the 
questions which the Democracy hold vital has been like his. whole 
career, purely and absolutely Democratic. 

Mr. Stevenson married, in 1866, Letitia Green of Danville, Ken- 
tucky, the daughter of the president of Center College, which Mr. 
Stevenson had attended as a student. They have had four children, one 
son and three daughters. Mrs. Stevenson, though she has spent many 
years at Washington, has never mingled much in society, being of a 
quiet and retiring temperament. She is a ereat-granddaughter of 
Joshua Fry, and has served as president of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


CHAPTER XIll. 


THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 


The Convention at Kansas City on July 5th, 1900, was unique in the 
history of such bodies. Both time and place had been deliberately 
chosen by the Democratic committee. The Republicans had gathered 
at Philadelphia, “the cradle of liberty,” the birthplace of both the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independence, and there formulated 
a platform which both in itself and in the manner of its pronouncement 
was a complete rejection of those charters of our liberties. The Dem- 
ocrats resolved to go into the heart of the new empire of the West and 
there, upon the one hundred and twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
Declaration, reaffirm the principles of its author, who was also the 
founder of their party. 

Nothing could have been more happily conceived to meet the temper 
of a people disgusted with the wanton exhibition of militarism and con- 
tempt for the law which Mr, Hanna had afforded at Philadelphia. 

In some other respects the Kansas City gathering proved to be 
unique. In the first place, there was from the start practically no 
struggle over the choice of a nominee for the Presidency. That ques- 
tion had been settled and settled finally by the Democracy itself. Of 
all the delegates who convened at the Missouri river metropolis on that 
eventful Fourth of July only a very trifling minority lacked express 
instruction from their constituents to place Mr. Bryan in nomination. 
The great Nebraskan was the choice of the people. He was nominated 
at once and without dissent. 

Thus it befell that the first important question to come before the 
convention related to the platform. Singularly enough, there were dele- 
gates present who seemed to think that Mr. Bryan could be induced 
to accept the nomination upon any declaration of principles to which 
with heart and conscience he did not wholly assent. Among these 
were men representing many shades of opinion upon the perennial ques- 
tion of policy. Representatives came from regions widely removed both 
by distance and by the character of their respective constituencies. 


There were men from the far East, familiar by daily contact with the 
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imperious power of the plutocracy as exemplified in every walk of life. 
There were Democrats of the “old school” from the far South, devoted 
by heredity to ancient traditions. There was the large and ever en- 
thusiastic delegation from that great empire, the Mississippi valley. 
There were men from Oregon and California, from the silver States of 
the Rocky Mountains and from that region somewhat vaguely described 
as “the middle West.” There were extremists, so-called (a term perhaps 
too often applied to men devoted to principle), and there were trimmers 
who may be devoted to principle, but are also devoted to success— 
success at any price. 

It is no part of the policy of the Democracy to repress individual 
opinion. All these delegates at Kansas City had their say and the result 
was a tremendous and exceedingly distracting pressure upon the candi- 
date as he sat-in his home at Lincoln. Letters and telegrams poured 
in upon him of every tone and tenor. He was urged to “stand fast” by 
some and by others to make “sacrifices” for this and that. The chief 
bone of contention appeared to be the silver plank, because there Were 
those who believed that if Mr. Bryan would abate even in some small 
degree his devotion to the principles conveyed in the Chicago platform 
four years ago, his chances for election would be enhanced. 

It is useless to deny that such appeals would have had their effect 
upon many men ordinarily accounted honest and faithful to their con- 
victions. After all, success is a great prize, perhaps even the greatest 
prize, in politics. But those who besought Mr. Bryan to take the path 
_ of expediency simply betrayed their ignorance of the man. Success is 
great; expediency is great; compromise even may be great at some 
junctures, but to the mind of the man who puts statesmanship above 
politics, country above party and humanity above country, there is 
something greater than any or all of these. Such a man was Mr. J effer- 
son when he braved the anger, the contempt and the insults of his 
aristocratic relatives and neighbors in old Virginia, to stand forth as 
the champion of the common people. And such a man, as all now know, 
is William Jennings Bryan. To all appeals that he might set aside if 
only for a moment the smallest degree of his devotion to any part of the 
Chicago platform, he had but one reply: “I am not anxious enough for 
the nomination to purchase it by sacrificing that which I believe to be 
right.” ; 

Those who best knew Mr. Bryan were not at all surprised that he 
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should take this stand. Indeed, they would have been surprised at any 
other. The measure of Mr. Bryan’s personal strength is the full convic- 
tion of his friends that he would gladly go down to defeat rather than 
abandon his convictions. If he were not such a man he could not have 
such friends, nor so many of them. Because he is such a man his friends 
are the people and their friendship is unflinching to the death. 

And now among those even who doubted the wisdom of this inflex- 
ible policy there are very few who do not recognize that in thus man- 
fully standing by his guns Mr. Bryan was also realizing the highest 
policy, if you please, the best politics. Bismarck used to say that his 
ereatest triumphs in diplomacy were often won by the simplest expe- 
dient of telling the truth. So it is in politics. The schemes of the most 
expert trimmers are brushed away by one stroke of honesty and high 
principle. 

Mr. Bryan would rather be right than President. He is right and 
he will be President. 

The choice of a nominee ror the Vice-Presidency developed somewhat 
similar elements of contempt. The so-called radical delegates enter- 
tained a preference for a candidate who should embody in his career 
all the principles which they held most precious. Such a candidate was 
offered in the person of Mr. Charles A. Towne, who had already been 
nominated for Vice-President at the Populist Convention in Sioux City, 
South Dakota. The more conservative element dreaded the effect upon 
the fortunes of a Democratic ticket, of nominating a man who had never 
in express terms proclaimed himself to be a Democrat. This element 
was divided in its choice between Mr. David B. Hill of New York and 
Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson of [linois. The first ballot served to prove 
that Mr. Stevenson possessed the merit of appealing to both extreme 
factions. He received 5993 votes at the start and, the temper of the 
majority being thus displayed, it was deemed wise to cast for him the 
unanimous ballot of the Convention; which was accordingly done with- 
out delay or dissent. Mr. Towne, who on the same day had been offered 
a second nomination on the ticket of the so-called Silver Republicans, 
refused this honor, and at once announced his intention of taking the 
stump for Bryan and Stevenson, thus uniting all the elements of the 
party with a degree of harmony perhaps unprecedented in the history 
of the Democracy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1900 
ADOPTED AT KANSAS CITY, JULY 5, 1900. 


We, the representatives of the Democratic party of the United 
States, assembled in national convention on the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence, do reaffirm our faith in 
that immortal proclamation of the inalienable rights of man, and our 
allegiance to the constitution framed in harmony therewith by the fa- 
thers of the republic. We hold with the United States Supreme Court 
that the Declaration of Independence is the spirit of our government, 
of which the constitution is the form and letter. We declare again 
that all governments instituted among men derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that any government not based upon 
the consent of the governed is a tyranny; and that to impose upon any 
people a government of force is to substitute the methods of imperial- 
ism for those of a republic. 


CONSTITUTION FOLLOWS FLAG. 


We hold that the constitution follows the flag, and denounce the 
doctrine that an Executive or Congress, deriving their existence and 
their powers from the constitution, can exercise lawful authority be- 


yond it or in violation of it. 


We assert that no nation can long endure half republic and half 
empire, and we warn the American people that imperialism abroad 
will lead quickly and inevitably to despotism at home. 


CONDEMNS PORTO RICAN LAW. 


Believing in these fundamental. principles, we denounce the Porto 
Rico law, enacted by a Republican Congress against the protest and op- 
position of the Democratic minority, as a bold and open violation of 
the nation’s organic law and a flagrant breach of the national good 
faith. It imposes upon the people of Porto Rico a government without 


their consent and taxation without representation. 
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It dishonors the American people by repudiating a solemn pledge 
made in their behalf by the commanding general of our army, which 
the Porto Ricans welcomed to a peaceful and unresisted occupation of 
their land. It doomed to poverty and distress a people whose helpless- 
ness appeals with peculiar force to our justice and magnanimity. 

In this, the first act of its imperialistic program, the Republican 
party seeks to commit the United States to a colonial policy inconsis- 
tent with republican institutions and condemned by the Supreme 
Court. in numerous decisions, 


KEEP PLEDGE TO CUBA. 


We demand the prompt and honest fulfillment of our pledge to the 
Cuban people and the world that the United States has no disposition 
nor intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over the 
Island of Cuba, except for its pacification. The war ended nearly two 
years ago, profound peace reigns over all the island, and still the ad- 
ministration keeps the government of the island from its people while 
Republican carpet bag officials plunder its revenues and exploit the 
colonial theory to the disgrace of the American people. 

We condemn and denounce the Philippine policy of the present ad- 
ministration. It has involved the republic in unnecessary war, sacri- 
ficed the lives of many of our noblest sons, and placed the United 
States, previously known and applauded throughout the world as the 
champion of freedom, in the false and un-American position of crushing 
with military force the efforts of our former allies to achieve liberty 
and self-government. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR FILIPINOS. 


The Filipinos cannot be citizens without endangering our civiliza- 
tion; they cannot be subjects without imperilling our form of govern- 
ment, and as we are not willing to surrender our civilization or to 
convert the republic into an empire, we favor an immediate declaration 
of the nation’s purpose to give to the Filipinos, first, a stable form of 
government; second, independence, and, third, protection from outside 
interference, such as has been given for nearly a century to the repub- 
lics of Central and South America. 

The greedy commercialism which dictated the Philippine policy of 
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the Republican administration attempts to justify it with the plea that 
it will pay, but even this sordid and unworthy plea fails when brought 
to the test of facts. The war of criminal aggression against the Fili- 
pinos, entailing an arinual expense of many millions, has already cost 
more than any possible profit that could accrue from the entire Philip- 
pine trade for years to come. 

Furthermore, when trade is extended at the expense of liberty, the 
price is always too high. 


FOR PEACEFUL EXPANSION. 


We are not opposed to territorial expansion when it takes in desir- 
able territory which can be erected into States in the union and whose 
people are willing and fit to become American citizens. We favor 
trade expansion by every peaceful and legitimate means. But we are 
unalterably opposed to the seizing or purchasing of distant islands to 
be governed outside the constitution and whose people can never be- 
come citizens. 

We are in favor of extending the republic’s influence among the 
nations, but believe that that influence should be extended, not by force 
and violence, but through the persuasive power of a high and honorable 
example. 

The importance of other questions now pending before the Ameri- 
can people is in no wise diminished, and the Democratic party takes no 
backward step from its position on them, but the burning issue of im- 
perialism growing out of the Spanish war involves the very existence 
of the republic and the destruction of our free institutions. We regard 
it as the paramount issue of the campaign. 


MAINTAIN MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The declaration in the Republican platform adopted at the Philadel- 
phia convention held in June, 1900, that the Republican party “stead. 
fastly adheres to the policy announced in the Monroe doctrine,” is 
manifestly insincere and deceptive. This profession is contradicted 
by the avowed policy of that party in opposition to the spirit of the 
Monroe doctrine to acquire and hold sovereignty over large areas of 
territory and large numbers of people in the eastern hemisphere. 

We insist on the strict maintenance of the Monroe doctrine and in 
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all its integrity, both in letter and in spirit, as necessary to prevent the 
extension of European authority on this continent, and as essential to 
our supremacy in American affairs. At thesame time we declare that 
no American people shall ever be held by force in unwilling subjection 
to European authority. 


MILITARISM DENOUNCED. 


We oppose militarism. It means conquest abroad and intimidation 
and oppression at home. It means the strong arm which has ever been 
fatal to free institutions, It is what millions of our citizens have fled 
from in Europe. It will impose upon our peace-loving people a large 
standing army and unnecessary burden of taxation and a constant 
menace to their liberties. A small standing army and a well disci- 
plined State militia are amply sufficient in time of peace. 

This republic has no place for a vast military service and conscrip- 
tion. When the nation is in danger the volunteer soldier is his 
country’s best defender. 

The National Guard of the United States should ever be cherished 
in the patriotic hearts of a free people. Such organizations are ever 
an element of strength and safety. For the first time in our history 
and coeval with the Philippine conquest has there been a wholesale de- 
parture from our time-honored and approved system of volunteer or- 
ganization. We denounce it as un-American, un-Democratie, and 
un-Republican, and as a subversion of the ancient and fixed principles 
of a free people. 

WILL WAR WITH TRUSTS. 


Private monopolies are indefensible and intolerable. They destroy 
competition, control the price of all material, and of the finished 
product, thus robbing both producer and consumer, They lessen the 
employment of labor, and arbitrarily fix the terms and conditions 
thereof, and deprive individual energy and small capital of their Op- 
portunity for betterment. 

They are the most efficient means yet devised for appropriating the 
fruits of industry to the benefit of the few at the expense of the many, 
and unless their insatiate greed is checked all wealth will be agere- 
gated in a few hands and the republic destroyed. 

The dishonest paltering with the trust evil by the Republican party 
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in State and national platforms is conclusive proof of the truth of the 
charge that trusts are the legitimate product of Republican policies; 
that they are fostered by Republican laws, and that they are protected 
by the Republican administration in return for campaign subscriptions 


and political support. 


MONOPOLY DENOUNCED. 


We pledge the Democratic party to an unceasing warfare in nation, 
State, and city against private monopoly in every form. Existing laws 
against trusts must be enforced, and more stringent ones must be en- 


‘acted providing for publicity as to the affairs of corporations engaged 


in interstate commerce, and requiring all corporations to show before 

doing business outside of the State of their origin that they have no 

water in their stock, and that they have not attempted and are not at- 

tempting to monopolize any branch of business or the production of any © 
articles of merchandise, and the whole constitutional power of Congress 

over interstate commerce, the mails and all modes of interstate com- 

munication shall be exercised by the enactment of comprehensive laws 

upon the subject of trusts. 


TRUST PRODUCTS ON FREE LIST. 


Tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts 
upon the free list to prevent monopoly under the plea of protection. 

The failure of the present Republican administration, with an abso- 
lute control over all branches of the national government, to enact any 
legislation designed to prevent or even curtail the absorbing power of 
trusts and illegal combinations, or to enforce the anti-trust laws already 
on the statute books prove the insincerity of the high-sounding phrases 
of the Republican platform. 


RIGHTS OF CAPITAL RESPECTED. 


Corporations should be protected in all their rights and their legiti- 
mate interests should be respected, but any attempt by corporations to 
interfere with the public affairs of the people or to control the sover- 
eignty which creates them ghould be forbidden under such penalties as 
will make such attempts impossible. ; 

We condemn the Dingley tariff law as a trust-breeding measure, 
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skillfully devised to give the few favors which they do not deserve and 
to place upon the many burdens which they should not bear. 

We favor such an enlargement of the scope of the interstate com- 
merce law as will enable the commission to protect individuals and 
communities from discriminations, and the public from unjust and un- 
fair transportation rates. 


REAFFIRM 16 TO 1 PLANK. 


We reaffirm and indorse the principles of the National Democratic 
platform adopted at Chicago in 1896, and we reiterate the demand of 
that platform for an American financial system made by the American 
people for themselves, which shall restore and maintain a bimetallic 


price level, and as part of such system the immediate restoration of the 


free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the present legal ratio 
of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation. 

We denounce the currency bill enacted at the last session of Con- 
gress as a step forward in the Republican policy which aims to discredit 
the sovereign right of the national government to issue all money, 
whether coin or paper, and to bestow upon national banks the power to 
issue and control the volume of paper money for their own benefit. A 
permanent national bank currency, secured by government bonds, must 
have a permanent debt to rest upon, and if the bank currency is to in- 
crease with population and business the debt must also increase. 


FOR GOVERNMENT MONEY. 


The Republican currency scheme is therefore a scheme for fastening 
upon the taxpayers a perpetual and growing debt for the benefit of the 
banks. We are opposed to this private corporation paper circulated 
as money, but without legal tender qualities, and demand the retire- 
ment of the national bank notes as fast as government paper or silver 
certificates can be substituted for them. 


DIRECT VOTE. FOR SENATORS. 


We favor an amendment to the federal constitution providing for 
; the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the people, and 
we favor direct legislation wherever practicable. 
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PROTECTION FOR LABOR. 


We are opposed to government by injunction; we denounce the 
blacklist and favor arbitration as a means of settling disputes between 
corporations and their employés. 

In the interest of American labor and the uplifting of the working- 
men, as the corner-stone of the prosperity of our country, we recom- 
mend that Congress create a Department of Labor, in charge of a 
Secretary, with a seat in the Cabinet, believing that the elevation of 
the American laborer will bring with it increased production and in- 
creased prosperity to our. country at home and to our commerce abroad. 


LIBERAL PENSIONS. 


We are proud of the courage and fidelity of the American soldiers 
and sailors in all our wars; we favor liberal pensions to them and their 
dependents, and we reiterate the position taken in the Chicago platform 
in 1896 that the fact of enlistment and service shall be deemed con- 
clusive evidence against disease and disability before enlistment. 


GOVERNMENT TO CONTROL CANAL. 


We favor the immediate construction, ownership, and operation of 
the Nicaragua Canal by the United States, and we denounce the insin- 
cerity of the plank in the National Republican platform for an isth- 
mian canal in face of the failure of the Republican majority to pass the 
bill pending in Congress. We condemn the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as 
a surrender of American rights and interests not to be tolerated by the 
American people. 


STATEHOOD FOR TERRITORIES. 


We denounce the failure of the Republican party to carry out its 
pledges, to grant Statehood to the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma, and we promise the people of those Territories Imme- 
diate Statehood and home rule during their condition as Territories, 
and we favor home rule and a Territorial form of government for 


Alaska and Porto Rico. . 
We favor an intelligent system of improving the arid lands of the 
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West, storing the waters for purposes of irrigation, and the holding of 
such lands for actual settlers. 


FOR CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


We favor the continuance and strict enforcement of the Chinese ex- 
clusion law and its application to the same classes of all Asiatic races. 


SYMPATHY FOR BOERS. 


Jefferson said: “Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations; entangling alliances with none.” We approve this wholesome 
beeing and earnestly protest against the Republican departure which 
has involved us in so-called World politics, including the diplomacy of 
Europe and the intrigue and land-grabbing of Asia, and we especially 
condemn the ill-concealed Republican alliance with England which 
must mean discrimination against other friendly nations and which has 
already stifled the nation’s voice while liberty is being strangled in 
Africa. 

Believing in the principles of self-government, and rejecting, as did 
our forefathers, the aim of monarchy, we view with indignation the 
purpose of England to overwhelin with force the South African repub- 
lics. Speaking, as we do, for the entire American nation, except its 
Republican office-holders, and for all free men everywhere, we extend 
our sympathies to the heroic burghers in their unequal struggle to 
maintain their liberty and independence. 


CONDEMN REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE, 


We denounce the lavish appropriations of recent Republican Con- 
gresses, which have kept taxes high, and which threaten the perpetua- 
tion of the oppressive war levies. 

We oppose the accumulation of a surplus to be squandered in such 
barefaced frauds upon the taxpayers as the shipping subsidy bill, 
which, under the false pretense of prospering American ship- building, 
would put unearned millions into the pockets of favorite pris as 
to the Republican campaign fund. 

We favor the reduction and speedy repeal of the war taxes, and a 
return to the time-honored Democratic policy of strict economy in gov- 
ernmental expenditures, 
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LIBERTY COMMON CAUSE. 


"Believing that our most cherished institutions are in great peril, 


ae the very existence of our constitutional republic is at stake, and 
_ that the decision BOW. to be rendered will determine whether or not ¢ our 
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HISTORY, PRINCIPLES AND POLICY OF THE PEOPLE’S PARTY 


' 


BY HOWARD 8. TAYLOR, MEMBER OF POPULIST NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
HISTORY. 


In its superficies the People’s Party is not a decade old; in its spirit it 
is as old as humanity. As far back as history or credible tradition goes 
there has always been a people’s party—a party with the tocsin of liberty 
ever ringing in its heart, phrasing its platforms in different werds at dif- 
ferent times, changing the emphasis of its ideas with changing conditions, 
but preserving its moral continuity in this that it has always mustered, 
camped, marched and fought against the barbarous villainy of “some men 
eating their bread in the sweat of other men’s faces.” Greek or Roman, 
Cymbrian, Saxon or Celt the whole political history of the world has 
been, in its digest, no more than this—that in every age and land the path- 
finders of humanity have struggled for the maxim, “Kqual rights for ali 
and special privileges for none;” and in their strugglas have discovered 
the surprising inertia, ignorance, superstition and selfishness of average 
mankind. So ran the stream of ancient history winding among the twi- 
light Alps of ages past; and so, emerging upon the fields of modern life, 
it still runs; and the more familiar we become with political issues and 
_ events, past and present, the more completely we assent to the political 
epitome of Lincoln uttered in his Alton speech in 1858: 

“It is the eternal struggle between these two principles—right aif 
wrong-—throughout the world. ‘They are the two principles that have 
stood face to face from the beginning of time; and will ever continue to 
struggle. The one is the common right of humanity and the other the 
divine right of Kings. It is the same principle in whatever shape it de- 
velops itself. It is the same spirit that says, ‘You work and toil and 
earn bread and [ll eat it.” No matter in what. shape it comes, whether 


from the mouth of a king who seeks to bestride the people of his own — 


nation and live by the fruit of their labor, or from one race of men as an 
apology for enslaving another race, it is the same tyrannical principle.” 
In this age-long contest the People’s Party has been reincarnated 
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again and again. The names of the movement, the arenas of conflict and 
the precise issues at stake have been often changed; but the spirit of 
populism has been so entirely identical in all lands and ages that the 
lover of liberty and equality, to-day, may easily identify both his friends 
and enemies dusty centuries away—and in doing so realize with mingled 
hope and fear the trite saying that “history repeats itself.” 

The People’s Party of to-day may be said to have commenced its 
career in 1872. Circumstances evoked it. The Civil War was over. 
The most urgent. questions of reconstruction had been settled, and the 
plain people, so long tempest-tossed, began to look around and take note 
of their condition. They had saved the Union; but it. was a Union 
rapidly drifting away from the maxims of Washington and Jefferson. 
They had banished chattel slavery; but a new and portentous wage- 
slavery was taking its place. They had created a plentiful government 
currency under the stimulus of which the country, even amid the destruc- 
tion of war, had bounded forward in unprecedented enterprise and 
achievement of wealth; but already the Wall street conspirators had 
obtained the retirement of a great portion of the greenback currency 
and were threatening the remainder, and the wealth of the country was 
congesting in a few hands. The income tax had been repealed, a specie 
resumption act, passed and the demonetization of silver already far along 
in gestation contemplated resumption upon one metal instead of two. 
Bonds were being issued in successive batches and a new erowth of 
plutocracy was bursting into triumphant bloom. These aspects of the 
time had already been anticipated by Mr. Lincoln. In a letter to Wil- 
liam F. Elkin, written November 21st, 1864, Lincoln said: 

- “As a result of the war corporations have been enthroned and an era 
of corruption in high places will follow; and the money power of the 
country will endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices 
of the people until all wealth is aggregated in a few hands and the Re- 
public is destroyed. I feel at this moment more anxiety for the safety of 
my country than ever before, even in the midst of war. God grant that 
my suspicions may prove groundless.” 

Hight years after this utterance the prophecy was in rapid course of 
fulfilment. General prices had greatly fallen and were still falling. 
Business failures had increased to a panic rate. Multitudes were with- 
out employment and the financial cyclone of 1873 was but a few months 
away. Such conditions, the clear consequences of misrule, called for a 
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reform party—and it came. On February 21st, 1872, a convention as- 
sembled at Columbus, Ohio, and a party was organized, calling itself 


THE LABOR REFORM PARTY. 


A platform was adopted of which the following is a substantial digest: 

1. Declares for equal rights for all and special privileges for none. 

2. Demands a purely national circulating medium, based on the faith 
and resources of the nation, a full legal tender for all debts, issued di- 
rectly by the government without the intervention of private corpora- 
tions, and exchangeable for government bonds bearing interest of one 
cent a day for each $100. P 

3. Demands that the national debt should be paid in good faith, ac- 
cording to the original contract, at the earliest option of the government. 

4. Declares that the burdens of government should be so adjusted as 
to bear equally on all classes, and requires that government bonds should 
not be exempted from taxation. 

5. Demands that the public lands should not be granted to corpora- 
tions, but should be held for landless settlers only. 

6. Demands a tariff for revenue mainly, laid upon articles of luxury, 
admitting free all articles of common use not produced in this country. 

7. Demands prohibition of Chinese laborers. 

8. Eight hour day for mechanics and laborers employed upon govern- 
ment work. 

9. Abolition of prison contract work. 

10. Money required for wars should be raised by a tax upon wealth 
and not left as a debt for posterity. 

11. Government to control railroads and telegraphs and regulate 
fares, freights and rates. 

12. Demands one term, only, for President. 

Upon the foregoing platform the convention nominated for President 
David Davis, of Illinois, and for Vice-President Joel Parker, of New 
Jersey. Both gentlemen declined, and the party did not poll a distinctive 
vote. 

But the movement was not dead. The financial crisis of 1873 came, 
and the depression that followed showed no sign of abatement during the 
succeeding four years. The demonetization of silver, stealthily aceom- 
plished in 1873, was known to the world in 1876; and some of its conse- 


CHARLES A. TOWNE 


A notable instance of the rise of a young man into national promi- 
nence even though but once elected to an office which made him no 
more conspicuous than many others of his colleagues now almost for- 
gotten, is the career of Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, nominated by 
the Populists at their Sioux Falls convention as their candidate for the 
vice-presidency on the ticket with William Jennings Bryan. Mr. Towne 
has gained his high position in the public mind by sheer force of his 
ability, which is recognized by all who know him as of high character. 
In the sequence of events there are not many things to catalogue under 
his hame. But the things that have happened have been worth while 
and have left their impress on the movements for which Mr. Towne 
stands. 

Charles A. Towne was born in Ingham county, Michigan, near Lan- 
sing, the capital city of that peninsular state, in October, 1858. He is thus 
but one year older than William Jennings Bryan, whose fellow candidate 
he was chosen to be by the Populists. Studying in the country and 
village schools readily in reach from his birthplace, he made a fine rec- 
ord for aptness and faithfulness as a pupil and prepared himself thor- 
oughly for college. It was upon the University of Michigan that his 
choice fell for a higher education, that great institution through whose 
academic halls have passed so many thousands of students, so many 
of them to become eminent in the walks of life which they followed. 
To Ann Arbor then he went, remaining in that favorable atmosphere 
until he had graduated, not only from the academic but from the law 
courses as well, and in all with high credit. In his college course he 
stood as high in the personal estimation of his fellow-students and his 
professors as he did in his scholastic work—an evidence of the posses- 
sion of qualities which are not always found in the same man. 

From his boyhood Mr. Towne has been an orator. It was his note- 
worthy gifts in that direction that went far to attract local attention 
to him while he was yet a young man, and that determined his selec- 
tion of the law as a profession. Completing his law studies in the uni- 
versity, in a few years he removed to Duluth, “the zenith city of the un- 
salted seas,” of Proctor Knott’s famous speech, and reached there in 
time to rise in his profession with the rise of the city. Of course, he 
could not remain silent in the midst of general activity, so he plunged 


into the labor of political campaigning for the benefit of others, becom- 
ing known as one of the most scholarly, logical and convincing of stump 
speakers while at the same time he commanded the qualities which 
make an orator popular. His oratory is not cyclonic, but argumenta- 
tive, incisive and convincing. Of a judicial and deliberative cast of 
thought, he takes great pains to be sure that he is right on a given sub- 
ject before he expresses himself on it. 

In 1894, having firmly established himseif in the popular esteem, 
Mr Towne was given the nomination for congressman by the Repub- 
licans and was elected by an enormous majority. In Congress he sprang 
into public notice by a free silver speech, surprised the House of 
Representatives and fixed the attention even of the old-timers in the 
press galleries. At once he became one of the noted orators of Congress. 
Mr. Towne always had been a Republican until he fell into disagree- 
ment with the party on the currency question. He consistently stood for 
the free coinage of silver. In the St. Louis convention of 1896, which 
nominated Mr. McKinley for the Presidency, Mr. Towne was a delegate 
from Minnesota. When his opposition failed and the convention 
adopted a plank standing for gold, he accompanied Senator Teller, of 
Colorado, in his famous bolt from the convention. 

In 1896, as a result of his abandonment of the Republican party, the 
Democrat-Populist fusion party nominated him for Congress, but he 
was defeated. Mr. Towne so reduced the normal Republican majority 
of the district that the result was a veritable triumph for him. Again 
in 1898 he was defeated as a result of a second fusion candidacy. He 
has called himself not a Democrat, but a Silver Republican, and in 
1898 was elected national chairman of the Silver Republicans. How- 
ever, Mr. Towne’s earnest advocacy of free silver coinage has not been 
the only point at which he differed from his former party friends, the 
Republicans. He is in full sympathy with many of the principles of Dem- 
ocracy, and now leans strongly toward that party, as it is exemplified 
in Mr, Bryan’s personality and views. He was nominated by the Popu- 
lists at Sioux Falls by acclamation. The Democratic convention in Kan- 
sas City considered him a strong possibility for the *vice-presidency on 
their own ticket, but finally he was defeated for that nomination, 
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quences had been felt and measured. The sentiment of dissent took on 
new energy demanding expression. On May 17, 1876, a convention as- 
sembled at Indianapolis, Indiana, and organized as 


THE INDEPENDENT GREENBACK PARTY. 


The platform adopted presented the following principles: 

1. The immediate and unconditional repeal of the Specie Resump- 
tion Act. 

2. Full legal tender, greenback money to be issued directly to the 
people, convertible into U. 8. bonds bearing interest at the rate of one 
cent a day upon each $100. 

3. Legislation impartially for all legitimate business, agricultural, 
mining, manufacturing and commercial. 

4, Protests against any further issue of gold bonds. 

5. Protests against selling bonds to buy silver wherewith to dis- 
place fractional currency. 

Upon this platform the convention nominated for President Peter 
Cooper, of New York, and for Vice-President Samuel F. Cary, of Ohio. 
This ticket at the election in the following November (1876) polled a 
popular vote of 81,740. 

In the presidential contest of 1880, with a platform but little changed, 
the “Greenbackers” came to the polls with Gen. James B. Weaver, of 
Iowa, for President, and B. J. Chambers, of Texas, for Vice-President, 
casting 307,306 votes for their candidates. 

In 1884 they presented Benjamin I. Butler, of Massachusetts, for 
President, and A. M. West, of Mississippi, for Vice-President. Pepular 
vote, 175,370. 

The National Greenback party disappeared after the presidential 
election of 1884. In its last effort at the polls its vote had been notably 
diminished; and, although in certain districts, the movement continued 
for some time to preserve an organization, it was plain to all that as a 
national party it had culminated. But it had achieved a great purpose. 
It had created a literature, diffused intelligence and powerfully directed 
attention to the new aspects of the old “money question.” It had also 


obtained important governmental action. In February, 1878, the Bland- 


Allison Act, preventing any further retirement of greenbacks and par- 


tially remonetizing silver, became a law. In March of the same year 


Congress passed an act reissuing forty-four millions of dollars in green- 
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backs, previously retired; and in October, following, Mr. Sherman, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, announced the willingness of the government io 
receive greenbacks at par in payment of customs duties. The Supreme 
Court of the United States had, also, handed down a decision affirming 
the constitutionality of the greenback as a legal tender, thus removing 
all doubt as to the value of that kind of currency. As a consequence of 
these measures, the currency of the country began to increase in volume 
and, most of all, the bank hoards that had been in hiding through the 
long period of depression, 1872-8, now scenting a period of rising prices 
and increasing business activity, began to pour forth into the channels 
of trade. 

It is worthy of note that during the discussion of the Bland-Allison 
Bill the advocates of the gold standard, both in and out of Congress, 
confidently predicted that the bill, if suffered to become a law, would 
ruin credit, destroy confidence, drive gold away, and increase the then 
existing commercial distress. No such results followed. On the con- 
trary, a moderate degree of prosperity gradually returned; and, im- 
mersed in reviving business and industry, the Greenbackers without sur- 
rendering their views ceased to press them with their former vigor. The 
Democrats, too, very generally took up the Greenback doctrines, fusion 
became the political policy of both organizations, and, while the ideas of 
the Greenbackers survived, the party that gave them their earliest and 
most powerful momentum gradually disappeared from the national 
forum. : : 

uring the four years following, 1884-8, the masterful hand of Presi- 
dent Cleveland drew the Democratic party quite away from its Green- 
backer allies; and, toward the close of that period, the aggressive moye- 
ments of the gold standard forces aroused, again, the Greenbacker senti- 
ment. Added to this the unrest of the laboring classes, steadily growing 
under increasing provocations, had come to the point of political party — 
action. Accordingly came the 


UNION LABOR PARTY. 


This party, largely composed of Knights of Labor and members of 
The Agricultural Wheel, Farmers’ Alliance, Grangers, Farmers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, Single Taxers, etc., was quite dominated by the old. 
line Greenbackers. It met in national convention at Cincinnati. Ohio 
May 16, 1888, and nominated A. J. Streator, of Illinois, for President 
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and Charles E. Cunningham, of Arkansas, for Vice-President, polling in 
the following November a popular vote of 146,935. 

Several circumstances combined to make the future outlook of the 
Union Labor party unfavorable. It was felt that the name was too 
narrow—that the organization should be designated by a title not so 
rigidly that of a class. It was further believed that, with proper de- 
liberation and adjustment of elements, all of the reform organizations 
(of which there were several then in the field) might be brought together 
under the title People’s party. It was also felt necessary that the plat- 
form, which had followed closely the Greenback platform of 1884, should 
be reconstructed so as to more effectually state the issues of the times. 

In pursuance of these opinions, a convention of reformers was held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 19, 20, 21, 1891. After much discussion a plat- 
form was agreed upon, the name “People’s party” adopted and a party 
policy pronounced. The policy was well indicated by an aluminum 
medal struck and widely distributed in commemoration of the occasion. 
Of the size and color of a silver dollar, the medal presented upon one side 
the words, “Commemorative of the founding of the People’s party at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 19 and 20, 1891.” Upon the other side was de- 
picted a two-horse wagon being driven along a road—the latter labeled, 
“Finance, Land, Transportation,” the three chief subjects of the plat- 
form, followed by the motto, “Keep in the middle of the road”—which 
was equivalent to a declaration that the new party would accept no 
schemes of co-operation or fusion with any other party. 

The convention did not name candidates, but satisfied with the pro- 
gress made adjourned to meet again at St. Louis, Mo., on Washington’s 
birthday, 1892. Reassembling at the place and date appointed, the con- 
vention again patiently wrestled with the problems of the platform and 
the harmonization of its many diverse elements. The result was en- 
couraging; and, having fixed, substantially, the party principles and 
terms of representation the St. Louis conference called. the 


FIRST NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE PEOPLE’S PARTY, 


- Pursuant to the call, the national convention met at Omaha, Neb., 
July 4,1892, and adopted the following platform, which is so truly repre- 
sentative of the People’s party principles that it is given in full: 
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THE OMAHA PLATFORM. 


Assembled upon the one hundred and sixteenth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, the People’s party of America in their 
first national convention, invoking upon their actions the blessing of 
Almighty God, puts forth in the name and in behalf of the people of 
the country the following preamble and declaration of principles: 

The ‘conditions which surround us best justify our co-operation. We 
meet in the midst of a nation brought to the verge of moral, political 
and material ruin. Corruption dominates the ballot-box, the Legis- 
latures, the Congress, and touches even the ermine on the bench. The 
people are demoralized; most of the States have been compelled to 
isolate the voters at the polling places to prevent universal intimidation 
or bribery. The newspapers are largely subsidized or muzzled, public 
opinion silenced, business prostrated, our homes covered with mort- 
gages, labor impoverished and the land concentrating in the hands of 
the capitalists. The urban workmen are denied the right of organiza- 
tion for self-protection; imported pauperized labor beats down their 
wages; a hireling army, unrecognized by our laws, is established to shoot 
them down, and they are rapidly degenerating into European condi- 
tions. The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build up 
colossal fortunes for a few, unprecedented in the history of mankind, 
and the possessors of these in turn despise the Republic and endanger 
liberty. From the same prolific womb of governmental injustice we 
breed the two great classes—tramps and millionaires. 

The national power to create money is appropriated to enrich bond- 
holders; a vast public debt, payable in legal tender currency, has been 


funded into gold-bearing bonds, thereby adding millions to the burdens 


of the people. 

Silver, which has been accepted as coin ever since the dawn of his- 
tory, has been demonetized to add to the purchasing power of gold, by 
decreasing the value of all forms of property as well as human labor: 
and the supply of currency is purposely abridged to fatten usurers, ante 
rupt enterprise and enslave industry. <A vast conspiracy against man- 
kind has been organized on two continents, and it is rapidly taking 
possession of the world. If not met and overthrown at once it forbedee 
terrible social convulsions, the destruction of civilization, or the estab- 


® 
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lishment of an absolute despotism. We have witnessed for more than 
a quarter of a century the struggle of the two great political parties 
for power and plunder, while grievous wrongs have been inflicted upon 
the suffering people. We charge that the controlling influences dominat- 
ing both of these parties have permitted the existing dreadful condi- 
tions to develop without serious effort to prevent or restrain them. 

Neither do they now promise us any substantial reform. They have 
agreed together to ignore, in the coming campaign, every issue but one. 
They propose to drown the outcries of a plundered people with the up- 
roar of a sham battle over the tariff, so that capitalists, corporations, 
national banks, trusts, watered stock, the demonetization of silver, and 
the oppressions of the usurers may all be lost sight of. They propose to 
sacrifice our homes, lives and children on the altar of Mammon, to de- 
stroy the multitude in order to secure corruption funds from the mil- 
lionaires. Assembled on the anniversary of the birthday of the nation 
and filled with the spirit of the grand general chief, who established 
our independence, we seek to restore the government of the Republic 
to the hands of “the plain people,” with which class it originated. We 
assert our purposes to be identical with the purposes of the national 
constitution, to form a more perfect union and establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves and our 
posterity. 

We declare that this Republic can only endure as a free government 
while built upon the love of the whole people for each other and for the 
nation; that it cannot be pinned together by bayonets, that the Civil 
War is over and that every passion and resentment which grew out of 
it must die with it, and that we must be in fact, as we are in name, one 
united brotherhood. Our country finds itself confronted by conditions 
for which there is no precedent in the history of the world. Our annual 
agricultural productions amount to billions of dollars in value, which 
must in a few weeks 0. months be exchanged for billions of dollars of 
commodities consumed in their production; the existing currency supply 
is wholly inadequate to make this exchange. The results are falling 
prices, the formation of combines and rings, the impoverishment of the . 
producing class. We pledge ourselves that if given power we will labor 
to correct these evils by wise and reasonable legislation 1n accordance 
with the terms of our platform. 
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We believe that the powers of government—in other words of the 
people—should be expanded (as in the case of the postal service) as rap- 
idly and as far as the good sense of an intelligent people and the teach- 
ings of experience shall justify, to the end that oppression, injustice and 
poverty shall eventually cease in the land. 

While our sympathies as a party of reform are naturally upon the 
side of every proposition which will tend to make men intelligent, vir- 
tuous and temperate, we nevertheless regard these questions—impor- 
tant as they are—as secondary to the great issues now pressing for solu- 
tion, and upon which not only our individual prosperity, but the very 
existence of free institutions depend; and we ask all men to first help us 
to determine whether we are to have a Republic to administer, before 
we differ as to the conditions upon which it is to be administered, be- 
lieving that the forces of reform this day organized will never cease to 
move forward until every wrong is righted and equal rights and priv- 
ileges established for all the men and women of this country; we declare, 
therefore, for the 


UNION OF THE PEOPLE, 


First—That the union of the labor forces of the United States this 
day consummated shall be permanent and perpetual; may its spirit 
enter into all hearts for the salvation of the Republic and the uplifting 
of mankind. : 

Second—Wealth belongs to him who creates it, and every doJlar 
taken from. industry without an equivalent is robbery. “If any man 
will not work neither shall he eat.” The interests of rural and civil 
labor are the same; their enemies are identical, 

Third—We believe that the time has come when the railroad cor- 
porations will either own the people or the people must own thé rail- 


roads, and should the government enter upon the work of owning and. 
managing all railroads, we should favor an amendment to the consti- 


tution by which all persons engaged in the government service shall 


be placed under a civil service regulation of the most rigid character, so. 


as to prevent the increase of the power of national administration by 
the use of such government employes, 
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THE QUESTION OF FINANCE. 


We demand a national currency, safe, sound and flexible, issued by 
the general government, only, a full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, and that without the use of banking corporations, a just, 
equitable and efficient means of distribution direct to the people at a tax 
not to exceed 2 per cent per annum, to be provided as set forth in the 
sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ Alliance, or a better system; also by 
payments in discharge of its obligations for public improvements. 

We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

We demand that the amount of circulating medium be speedily 
increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

We demand a graduated income tax. 

We believe that the money of the country should be kept, as much 
as possible, in the hands of the people, and hence we demand that all 
State and national revenues shall be limited to the necessary expenses 
of the government, economically and honestly administered. 


CONTROL OF TRANSPORTATION, 


Transportation being a means of exchange and a public necessity, 
the government should own and operate the railroads in the interest 
of the people. 

The telegraph and telephone, like the postoffice system, being a 
necessity for the transmission of news, should be owned and operated 


by the government in the interest of the people. 


RECLAIMING THE LAND. 


The land, including all the natural sources of wealth, is the heritage 
of the people, and should not be monopolized for speculative purposes; 
and alien ownership of land should be prohibited. All land now held 
by railroads and other corporations in excess of their actual needs and 
all lands now owneu by aliens should be reclaimed by the government 
and held for actual settlers only. 

The following resolutions were offered independent of the platform 
and were adopted as expressive of the sentiment of the convention: 

Resolved, That we demand a free ballot and a fair count in all elec- 
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tions, and pledge ourselves to secure it to every legal voter without Fed- 
eral intervention through the adoption by the States of the unperverted 
Australian secret ballot system. 

Resolved, That the revenue derived from a graduated income tax 
should be applied to the reduction of the burden of taxation now levied 
upon the domestic industries of this country. 

Resolved, That we pledge our support to fair and liberal pensions to 
ex-Union soldiers and sailors. 

Resolved, That we condemn the fallacy of protecting American labor 
under the present system, which opens our ports to the pauper and 
criminal classes of the world and crowds out our wage-earners, and we 
denounce the present ineffective law against contract labor, and demand 
the further restriction of undesirable emigration. 

Resolved, That we cordially sympathize with the efforts of the 
organized workingmen to shorten the hours of labor, and demand a rigid 
enforcement of the existing eight-hour law on government work, and 
ask that a penalty clause be added to the said law. 

Resolved, That we regard the maintenance of a large standing army 
of mercenaries, known as the Pinkerton system, as a menace to our 
liberties, and we demand its abolition, and we condemn the recent in- 
vasion of the Territory of Wyoming by the hired assassins of plutocracy, 
assisted by Federal officers. 

Resolved, That we commend to the thoughtful consideration of the 
people and the reform press the legislative system known as the in- 
itiative and referendum. 

Resolved, That we favor a constitutional provision limiting the office 
of President and Vice-President to one term, and providing for the 
election of the Senators by a direct vote of the people. 


Resolved, That we oppose any subsidy, or national aid to any private 
corporation for any purpose. 


Upon this platform Gen. James B, Weaver, of Iowa, was nominated 
for President, and for Vice-President, Gen. James G. Field, of Virginia. 
A vigorous campaign was conducted in all parts of the Union and in 
November following the party polled a popular vote of 1,055,424; secur- 
ing twenty-two electoral votes for its candidates. 

In the two following years the People’s party continued to make 
phenomenal gains, so that in the State elections of 1894 its popular vote 
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increased to an admitted aggregate of 1,564,318 votes, a gain of half 
a million over the vote of 1892. But members of the party claimed that 
. even this extraordinary increase did not fully represent the Populist 
growth. All over the country, but particularly in the South, the offi- 
cials of the old parties, being in charge of the election machinery, failed 
to count many Populist votes—or counted them for the wrong candi- 
dates; and many facts and figures go to show that in 1894 the People’s 
party really polled more than two million votes. 

In the meantime the party’s progress was manifesting itself in the 
election of its candidates. In the Fifty-fifth Congress it had six Senators 
and sixteen Representatives. Several States had gone under Populist 
control and several others were apparently upon the verge of doing so. 
Populist newspapers, books and pamphlets were rapidly multiplying 
and it seemed as though the People’s party was upon the threshold of 
a wide-sweeping national victory. Then the utterly unexpected hap- 
pened. 

From the first term of President Cleveland down to 1896 the Demo- 
cratic party had scarcely been distinguishable from its Republican rival 
so far as political principles and practices were concerned. Apparently 
Democrats had definitely abandoned the idea of Jefferson and Jackson 
and had become hopelessly plutocratic. This was especially so concern- 
ing the money question—a question upon which the Cleveland school of 
Democracy seemed to be more completely controlled by Wall street 
than were the Republicans themselves. But this attitude was only 
apparent. Down beneath the surface of that party the ancient currents 
of Jeffersonian thought were still running broad: and deep. Official 
spokesmen might be recalcitrant, but the rank and file and those un- 
titled leaders who regarded politics, not as a business, but as a duty, 
still clung to the maxim, “Bqual rights for all and special privileges for 
none;” and they found in the signs of the times abundant reason for 
urging the application of that fundamental idea. All through the year 
1895 this Jeffersonian element was busy agitating and organizing, not 
against opposing parties, but against their own leaders. There work was 
<o effectual that when the party met in national convention at Chicago, 
Fuly 7, 1896, a change of policy almost equivalent to a revolution was 
certain. With a degree of resolution amounting to temerity the conven- 
tion rejected the counsel of its most noted leaders, adopted a platform 
ringing with old-fashioned Democratic ideas and capped the climax by 
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nominating for President William J. Bryan, a young man from a West- 
ern State, powerful only in the affections of the people and rich only in 
the affluence of his mind and heart. 

The People’s party met in national convention at St. Louis, Mo., July 
22, 1896. It was at once apparent that the Populists had a great prob- 
lem before them—the question of fusion; and for three days it was de- 
bated—always with heat and sometimes with absolute rancor. Many of 
the delegates, particularly those from the South, had experienced great 
provocations at the hands of Democrats, and, in many sections, the 
Populists, after long and vexatious campaigning, in which numbers of 
them had sacrificed their business and social standing and suffered 
severe personal insults and injuries, were just upon the eve of victory. 
To these fusion meant not only a humiliating surrender to their political 
enemies, but the abandonment of personal interests. They urged, too, 
that the Democratic party was not acting in good faith; that the tender 
of fusion was a mere piece of strategy like that which had previously 
disintegrated the Greenback party and gradually carried its members 
back to a reactionary policy culminating in the last administration of 
Cleveland. 

Upon the other hand a number of delegates who had been pioneers 
in the Populist movement and who were eminent by reason of their tal- 
ents and past services to the party, insisted upon fusion as a plain duty 
laid upon their patriotism. They cited the indisputable integrity of Mr. 
Bryan; referred to the Chicago platform as the embodiment of some 
of the most substantial ideas of the People’s party, and, as a conclusive 
argument for the sincerity of the Democrats, pointed out the fact that 
the plutocratic element of the Democratic party had with astonishing 
unanimity and vigor denounced the Chicago platform, toto ceolo, and 
were everywhere organizing to defeat Mr. Bryan by any and all means 
within their_power. These delegates also urged that the Populists had 
always claimed to be in the field not for the personal or party advantage, 
but for the salvation of the country; and the country, they urged, was 
in such a grave crisis, So much was at stake in the election to follow, 
that it was the manifest duty of all the people to unite in the common 
defense upon one ticket. 

After much heated wrangling, in which at several junctures the con- 
vention threatened to go to pieces, the fusionists prevailed and Mr. 
Bryan was nominated, But the convention refused to nominate the 
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Democratic candidate for Vice-President, Mr. Sewall, and insisted, even 
before nominating Mr. Bryan, upon naming for the Vice-Presidency 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, as the especial representative of the 
People’s party. As a consequence the allied parties, Democratic, Peo- 
ple’s and Silver Republicans, went through the campaign of 1896 with 
two candidates for Vice-President and with no discoverable disadvan- 
tage arising therefrom. In the course of the campaign the members of 
the allied parties, meeting together under circumstances productive of 
sympathy, freely exchanging views and, above all, experiencing the 
welding influence of a common cause assaulted by a common enemy, 
insensibly grew together in thought and feeling so that, although sus- 
taining a doubtful defeat in the elections of 1896, as the contest of 1900 
approached it became certain that the allies would again be together. 

The last national convention of the People’s party met at Sioux 
Falls, 8. D., May 9, 1900, and adopted the following platform: 


PLATFORM, 1900. 


The Populist party of the United: States, in convention assembled, 
congratulating its supporters on the wide extension of its principles in 
all directions, does hereby affirm its adherence to the fundamental prin- 
ciples proclaimed in its two prior platforms and calls upon all who de- 
sire to avert the subversion of free institutions by corporate and im- 
perialistic power to unite with it in bringing the government back to 
the ideals of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln. 

It extends to its allies in the struggle for financial and economic 
freedom assurances of its loyalty to the principles which animate the 
allied forces and the promise of honest and hearty co-operation in every 
effort for their success. 

To the people of the United States we offer the present platform as 
the expression of our unalterable convictions: 

‘Resolved, That we denounce the act of March 14, 1900, as the cul- 
mination of a long series of conspiracies to deprive the people of their 
constitutional rights over the money of the nation and relegate to a 
gigantic money trust the control of the purse, and hence of the people. 

We denounce this act, first, for making all money obligations, do- 
mestic and foreign, payable in gold coin, or its equivalent, enormously 
increasing the burdens of the debtors and enriching the creditors. 

Second—For refunding “coin bonds” not to mature for years, into 
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long-time gold bonds, so as to make their payment improbable and our 
debt perpetual. 

Third—For taking from the treasury over $50,000,000 in a time of 
war and presenting it as a premium to bondholders to accomplish the 
refunding of bonds not due. 

Fourth—For doubling the capital of bankers by returning to them 
the face value of their bonds in current money notes, so that they may 
draw one interest from the government and another from the people. 

Fifth—For allowing banks to expand and contract their circulation 
at pleasure, thus controlling prices of all products. 

Sixth—For authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue new 
gold bonds to an unlimited amount whenever he deems it necessary to 
replenish the gold hoard, thus enabling usurers to secure more bonds 
and more bank currency, by drawing gold from the treasury, thereby 
creating an “endless chain” for perpetually adding to a perpetual debt. 

Seventh—For striking down the greenback in order to force the peo- 
ple to borrow $346,000,000 more from the banks, at an annual cost of 
over $20,000,000. 

While barring out the money of the constitution, this law opens the 
printing mints of the treasury to the free coinage of bank paper money, 
to enrich the few and impoverish the many. 

We pledge anew the People’s party, never to cease the agitation until 
this financial conspiracy is blotted from the statute books, the Lincoln 
greenback restored, the bonds all paid and all corporation money for- 
ever retired. 

We reaffirm the demand for the reopening of the mints of the United 
States to the free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the present 
legal ratio of 16 to 1, the immediate increase in the volume of silver 
coins and certificates thus created to be substituted dollar for dollar for 
bank notes issued by private corporations under special privileges 
granted by law of March 14, 1900, and prior national banking laws, the 
remaining portion of the bank notes replaced with full legal tender 
government paper money and its volume so controlled as to maintain 
at all times a stable money market and a stable price level. 

We demand a graduated income and inheritance tax to the end that 
wealth shall bear its just proportion of taxation. 

We demand that postal savings banks be established by the govern- 
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ment for the safe deposit of the savings of the people and to facilitate 


exchange. 


With Thomas Jefferson, we declare the land, including all natural 
sources of wealth, the inalienable heritage of the people. The govern- 
ment should so act as to secure homes for the people and prevent land 
monopoly. The original homestead policy should be enforced and future 
settlers upon the public domain should be entitled to a free homestead, 
while all who have paid an acreage price to the government under exist- 
ing laws should have their homestead rights ‘restored. 

Transportation being a means of exchange and a public necessity, 


_the government should own and operate the railroads in the interest of 


the people and on a non-partisan basis, to the end that all may be 
accorded the same treatment in transportation and that the extortion, 
tyranny and political power now exercised by the great railroad cor- 
porations, which result in the impairment, if not the destruction, of the 
political rights and personal liberties of the person, may be destroyed. 
Such ownership is to be accomplished in a manner consistent with sound 
public policy. 

Trusts, the overshadowing evil of the age, are the result and cul- 
mination of the private ownership and control of the three great in- 
struments of commerce—money, transportation and the means of 
transmission of information, which instruments of commerce are public 
functions and which our forefathers declared in the constitution should 
be controlled by the people, through their Congress, for the public wel- 
fare. The one remedy for the trusts is that the ownership and control 
be assumed and exercised by the people. 

We further demand that all tariffs on goods controlled by trusts 
should be abolished. é 

To cope with the trust evil, the people must act directly without the 
intervention of representatives who may be controlled or influenced. 
We, therefore, demand direct legislation, giving the people the law- 
making and veto power under the initiative and referendum. A majority 
of the people can never be corruptly influenced. 

Applauding the valor of our army and navy in the Spanish War, we 
denounce the conduct of the administration in changing a war for 
humanity into a war of conquest. The action of the administration in 
the Philippines is in conflict with all the precedents of our national 
life; at war with the Declaration of Independence and the plain precepts 


of humanity. 
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Murder and arson have been our response to the appeals to the people 
who asked only to estabish a free government in their own land. We 
demand a stoppage of this war of extermination by the assurance to 
the Filipinos of independence and protection under a stable govern- 
ment of their own creation. 

The Declaration of Independence, the constitution and the American 
flag are one and inseparable. The island of Porto Rico is a part of the 
territory of the United States, and by levying special and extraordinary 
customs duties on the comimerce of that island the administration has 
violated the constitution, abandoned the fundamental principles of 
American liberty, and has striven to give the lie to the contention of our 
fathers that there should be no taxation without representation. 

Out of the imperialism which would force an undesirable dominion 
upon the people of the Philippines springs the un-American cry for a 
large standing army. Nothing in the character or purposes of our peo- 
ple justifies us in ignoring the plain lesson of history and putting our 
liberties in jeopardy by assuming the burden of militarism, which is 
crushing the people of the Old World. We denounce the administration 
for its sinister efforts to substitute a standing army for the citizen sol- 
diery, which is the best safeguard of the Republic. 

We extend to the brave Boers of South Africa our sympathy and 
moral support in their patriotic struggle for the right of self-government, 
and we are unalterably opposed to any alliance, open or covert, between 
the United States and any other nation that will tend to the destruction 
of human liberty. 

A further manifestation of imperialism is to be found in the mining 
districts of Idaho. In the Coeur d’Alene soldiers have been used to 
overawe miners striving for a greater measure of industrial independ- 
ence. We denounce the State government of Idaho and the Federal 
government for employing the military arm of the government to 
abridge the civil rights of the people and to enforce an infamous permit 
system, which denies to laborers their inherent liberty and compels 
them to forswear their manhood and their right before being permitted 
to seek employment. 


The importation of Japanese and other laborers under contract to 
serve monopolistic corporations is a notorious and flagrant violation of . 


the immigrant laws. We demand that the Federal government shall 
take cognizance of this menacing evil and repress it under existing laws 
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We further pledge ourselves to strive for the enactment of more 
pas laws for the exclusion of Mongolian and Malayan immigra- 
ion. 

We indorse municipal ownership of public utilities and declare that 
the advantages which have accrued to the public under that system 
would be multiplied a hundred-fold by its extension to natural inter- 
state monopolies, 

We denounce the practice of issuing injunction in the cases of dis- 
putes between the employers and employes, making criminal acts by 
organizations which are not criminal when performed by individuals, 
and demand legislation to restrain the evil. 

We demand that United States Senators and all other officials, as far 
as practicable, be elected by direct vote of the people. 

Believing that the elective franchise and untrammeled ballot are 
essential to a government of, for and by the people, the People’s party 
condemns the wholesale system of disfranchisement by coercion and in- 
timidation adopted in some States, as unrepublican and undemocratic. 
And we declare it to be the duty of the several State Legislatures to take 
such action as will secure a full, free and fair ballot and an honest count. 

We favor home rule in the Territories and District of Columbia and 
the early admission of the Territories as States. 


Candid reader, it is apparent that there is nothing in the Populist 
program that is extravagant, and but little that is new. In fact the re- 
forms proposed by them are not a reckless plunging into new and un- 
tried ways, but a cautious return to the elementary ideas upon which 
our government was founded and which have been applied, tested and 
accepted for a century and a quarter past. 

They are Greenbackers, to be sure, but not only has that kind of 
money been issued at intervals by the general government all through 
its history, but before the Union was created several of the colonies had 
successfully employed it. As far back as 1764, Benjamin Franklin, 
speaking from a triumphant experiment in Pennsylvania, said: 

“On the whole no method has hitherto been found to establish a 
medium of trade, in lieu of coin, equal in all its advantages to bills of 
credit founded on sufficient taxes for discharging it at the end of the 
time, and in the meantime made a general legal tender.” 

Thomas Jefferson in his letter to Mr. Epps, June 24, 1813, insists upon 
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a financial reform in which the gold and silver currency of the country 
should be supplemented by treasury bills (greenbacks) receivable for all 
taxes, and that the power to issue paper money should be taken away 
from all State and private banks. He says: 

“Congress would, of course, begin by obliging unchartered banks to 
wind up their affairs within a short time, and the others as their char- 
ters expired, forbidding the subsequent circulation of their paper. This 
they would supply with their own, bottomed, every emission, on an ade- 
quate tax and bearing or not bearing interest, as the state of the public 
pulse should indicate.” 

This greenback theory had the express approval of President Jack- 
son, and, long years afterward, in a most poignant crisis of our country’s 
history, President Lincoln resorted to it as the only resource of the im- 
periled Union; and the greenback currency then emitted not only 
carried the country through the throes of the Civil War, but opened 
up a period of industrial energy and prosperity without a parallel in all 
our history. 

Populists are also in favor of both gold and silver as standard money; 
but in this, again, they are not rash iconoclasts. From the foundation of 
the government down to 1873 no one ever dreamed of leveling a hostile 
legislative act against silver; and when the white metal was eventually 
demonetized the end was accomplished by such secret, sinister methods, 
and was followed by such calamities, that Populists felt justified in 
denouncing the act as “The crime of ’73.” Populists merely propose to 
re-establish the status quo—the free and unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, which is approximately the historical ratio, 
the world’s ratio, and, in considerable periods of time, nature’s ratio of 
production. It is, also, the only ratio considered by the friends of 
bimetallism or tendered by its enemies. They insist that the unlimited 
coinage of both metals would not give us too much money. The recent 
financial act passed by a Republican Congress which, among other 
things, provides for a large increase of national bank paper, is a con- 
fession of the insufficiency of the present volume, and our contention is 
that this insufficiency should be supplied by silver and not by the notes 
of private corporations predestined to alternately expand and cantract 
without regard to any interests save those of the bankers and their 
colleagues, 

Here, indeed, we touch the center of the Populist money philosophy. 
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Populists affirm that the sovereign function of “coining money and regu- 
lating the value thereof,” by the express terms of the constitution and 
by all considerations of equity, belongs to the general government, and 
cannot be lawfully or justly delegated to banking corporations. This 
is the very vortex of the money war which has raged in this country 
with but little intermission for a hundred years. With the first stagger- 
ing steps of our Republic came the financial jugglers, shrewd with the 
knowledge of British bank methods, and proposed to establish a United 
States Bank, falsely so called. Asa matter of fact that institution was 
a_private corporation, and in the course of time it and its multiplying 
branches came to resemble in a remarkable way the present National 
Bank Trust. Insensibly it and other private banks came into control of 
the country’s currency, the government was shorn of its constitutional 
power “to coin money and regulate the value thereof,” and private bank 
corporations clothed with that function of sovereignty were enabled to 
collect toll of all passing business and, by loaning their notes, perform 
that piece of legerdemain described by Jefferson as “drawing interest on 
what they owe.” Of course such institutions have always been anxious 
to destroy every kind of government money except gold. As the yellow 
coinage has ever been limited in quantity and has rarely been in general 
circulation as a medium of exchange among the people, and as it fre- 
quently is a profitable commodity for banks to buy, sell and juggle with, — 
no attack has been made upon it; but greenbacks and silver—the peo- 
ple’s money, the price-making currency of legitimate business—has been 
the object of their concerted and ingenious attacks persisted in at every - 
favorable juncture throughout our national history. To retire the peo- 
ple’s money meant a vacuum to ‘be filled by the bank’s money—an 
arrangement so vastly profitable to its inventors that they could well 
afford to pay out immense sums to secure the control of newspapers, 
public officials and political parties. 

At this time the entire scheme of the banks, insidiously developed 
through many years and upon various pretenses, seems to have reached 
a triumphant consummation. : 

_ They have driven out of the Republican party the last sentiment of 
dissent and made it their willing and industrious servitor, without divi- 
sion or desire of inquiry; and their agents are maintained in other par- 
ties to counsel timidity where nothing more is possible. They have, by 
the recent action of Congress, made gold the sole money of ultimate re- 
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demption; and it is apparent that under prevalent conditions the yellow 
metal must gradually cease to be used as money in any proper sense. 
Instead of measuring values and facilitating exchanges among the peo- 
ple, it will be chiefly used by the gold cabals to extend the national debt, 
extract gold bonds from the government and earn premiums by being 
bought and sold backward and forward across the ocean. 

The same act provides for a limitless issue of bonds from time to 
time to maintain the gold redemption fund—a provision which plainly 
confesses that the maintenance of the gold standard means an indefinite 
increase of debt and taxation for the people. 

And finally the act completes the demonetization of silver and the 
retirement of the last of the greenbacks. The hiatus in the currency so 
created is to be filled by national bank notes; and thus, practically, the 
entire money function has been taken away from the general govyern- 
ment and handed over to a huge money trust—a giant monopoly com- 
missioned to expand or contract its issues of paper as it may see fit, to 
lay all production under tribute and to bring all borrowers and business 
men upon their knees before a power which has all the vices and none 
of the virtues of a monarchy. 

Populists are opposed to the entire program. They propose to re- 
invest the government with the exclusive power to issue money and 
regulate its value, and to insist that this be done without the agency 
or intervention of banking corporations; and they are so sure of the 
soundness of their views that they confidently expect the money ques- 
tion to remain as a major issue in politics until this end is achieved. 


Upon the land question Populists stand upon the radical propositon 
that “the earth belongs in usufruct to the living’—that it is the in- 
heritance of the people. But this is no new proposition. It was laid 
down and amplified by Jefferson in a letter to Madison, September 6 
1789, in which he argued that no man could acquire such a title to fea 
as would enable him to absolutely control and permanently dispose of it 
without reference to his contemporaries, Every child born into the 
world has a natural and inalienable right to use a portion of the earth. 
Such was the concept of Jefferson and such is the view of Populists. 
The latter have not, in their platforms, followed the postulate to its 
logical conclusion. They have satisfied themselves by demanding that 
the government shall recover the large tracts now owned by absentee. 
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aliens, by railroad corporations and by speculators, and that when so 
recovered the land shall be sacredly kept for and conveyed to settlers 
for actual use only. 

Doubtless the fundamental thought leads straight to the single tax, 
or, at least, to a tax on land values that would accomplish the purpose 
of the single tax so far as the ownership of land is concerned. 

It is but right to add that, while the Populist platforms have not 
extended the land theory thus far, many members of the party are fully 
committed to the land philosophy of Henry George. 


Railroads, telegraphs, telephones, street railways, gas plants, water- 
works, etc., Populists insist, are necessarily monopolies and should’ not 
be left in the hands of private parties, but should be owned and operated 
by the publie under a rigid civil service code. They point out the fol- 
lowing patent evils of the private ownership of these public utilities: 

The stocks and bonds of railroads, telegraphs and telephones are 
largely owned abroad, thus enabling foreigners not only to draw away 
from this country immense sums which should remain here, but to ex- 
ercise a dangerous power in American politics—most dangerous be- 
cause unrestrained by the sentiments of patriotism or the influence of 
native associations. 

In a smaller degree the private ownership of such utilities as street 
railways, gas plants and waterworks tends in the same direction. Even 
when not owned abroad they are commonly owned in communities other 
than the ones in which they are operated; and thus we have the dis- 
couraging phenomenon of one city deriving revenues from another, 
thereby destroying the equilibrium of wealth distribution and facilitat- 
ing that congestion of capital which is now dislocating our industrial 
system. It has been found, too, that such owners are not content to ex- 
ercise their rights of citizenship where they reside, but by indirect yet 
potent ways control elections where their plants are—making the funda- 
mental American principle of local autonomy less capable of realization 
from year to year. 

Private ownership enables small coteries of men not only to levy 
upon the public “all that the traffic will bear,” but to discriminate be- 
tween persons and places—to set up and pull down with autocratic 
hands. The great and growing TRUSTS, the portent of our times, owe 
their amazing development largely to such discriminations. Up to the 
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present time all attempts to equalize railroad rates by law have been 
lamentable failures, and it is safe to say that the situation will not be 
better until the motive and means of such favoritism are destroyed by 
public ownership. 

But immeasurably the worst abuse of private ownership is mani- 
fested in the common corruption of our governmental agencies. With 
princely hoards of capital in their hands, with thousands of places to 
give and favors of all kinds to bestow, and with easy methods always 
open to commit crimes by proxy, driven by an unappeasable appetite for 
dividends, the bribery of legislative bodies and public officials by the cor- 
porations has become less of an art than an invocation. Illustrations are 
superfluous. Although such events are always ambushed with the most 
expert cunning, so much has become public that many of our people 
have insensibly grown to doubt the feasibility of representative govern- 
ment and are beginning to despair of the Republic. 

In the inception of the People’s party its leaders believed that their 
proposed reforms concerning finance, land and transportation would be 
sufficient to correct all considerable abuses and turn the country back 
toward a status of honest and hopeful competition. Nor has the Popu- 
list view greatly changed, although, year by year, the evils which they 
were first to discover and denounce have multiplied and grown grayer. 
There are the trusts; but with finance, land and transportation reformed 
upon the Populist plan it is difficult to see how the trusts could survive. 

There is imperialism; but at bottom imperialism is merely capitalism 
hunting for new franchises and coolie labor; and capitalism, ousted from 
its special privileges here, would no longer be able to march our armies 
and sail our navies in unrepublican wars of conquest against distant 
peoples. 


Populists also insist upon an income tax. They see no reason why 
a principle of taxation generally accepted elsewhere in the world should 
be omitted in the United States where, more than in any other country, 
vast wealth hides itself in paper securities beyond the reach of ASSeSSOTS. 
That wealth should, at least, bear its fair share of the burdens of gov- 
ernment seems a proposition so self-evident as to require no argument. 
That an income tax law is unconstitutional only removes the issue a 
step backward. The people may amend the constitution if they will— 
but this carries the question to political parties and makes one of the 
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issues of the present campaign. The Republican party, by its history 
and the silence of its last national platform, stands opposed to the 
income tax. Democrats and Populists are for it. 

Populists are in favor of direct legislation—the initiative and refer- 
endum. They have a profound confidence in the people, in their integ- 
rity and substantial intelligence, and they appeal to all history to prove 
that the masses can govern themselves better than the classes can 


govern them. They point out the fact that of recent years high officials 


are greatly extending their powers, chiefly by usurpation; that legisla- 
tive bodies are growing more vulnerable to bribery, and that the party 
now in power is manifesting an increasing disposition to reposit legis- 
lative functions in various boards and commissions far removed from 
popular influence. The obvious remedy for these departures is to carry 
the powers of legislation back to the people by the referendum. 


POLICY OF THE PEOPLE’S PARTY. 


In the early days of its history the party was thoroughly committed 
to the policy of no fusion. “Keep in the middle of the road” was its 
motto; and at that time all the conditions justified the maxim. But, as 
we have seen, in 1896 the Democratic party openly avowed some of the 
major ideas of the Populists under such circumstances as attested their 
sincerity, and in the common opinion of the reformers the crisis present 
was so grave that it called upon all the plain people of America to 
sacrifice minor differences and personal ambitions and unite for the 
common good. The results of that campaign were doubtless injurious to 
the party organization, but the party principles were greatly advanced, 
and, while the Populist might have been disappointed as a partisan, as 
a patriot he was encouraged. 

In the impending campaign the great majority of the founders and 
first friends of the People’s party will support the National Democratic 
ticket. They believe that the radical differences between the national 
platforms of the Republican and Democratic parties opens a wide, plain 
road of duty for them—and fusion, now, is “the middle of the road;” 
and they add to their original maxim the saying of Lincoln—the 
philosophy upon which he founded his composite party—“Stand with 
whoever is right; stand with him while he is right, and leave him when 


- he is wrong.” 
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BY OLIVER W. STEWART 


The Prohibition party enters the campaign of 1900 better prepared for 
an aggressive campaign than at any time in the past. The money ques- 
tion of 1896 divided the Prohibitionists as it did the other parties, causing 
some of them to vote for McKinley, some for Bryan and others for Bent- 
ley of Nebraska, the candidate of the “Broad Gaugers” who bolted the 
convention at Pittsburg. This, of course, caused a great loss in the vote, 
but no sooner was that loss announced at the close of the campaign of 
1896 than there began simultaneously in many states a movement toward 
a thorough organization of the party. In this the Prohibitionists of the 
state of New York took the lead, raising a campaign fund of $13,000 
for work in that state. Pennsylvania, [linois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Indiana and many other states put organizers in the field to raise funds 
and organize the workers. The result of all this has been a steady in- 
crease in the party vote as shown at several elections. 

The campaign of 1900 finds the party thoroughly united and confident 
that it will poll the largest vote in its history at the coming election. 

This wondrous vitality is often the subject of comment by the old 
party politicians. For over twenty years this party has had its tickets 
in the field, and has had as its candidates such men as Neal Dow, John 
P. St. John, Clinton B. Fisk, Gen. John Bidwell and Joshua Levering. 
As a rule, minority parties have but a brief history. Their day is a short 
one. For a moment they appear upon the surface and then sink to rise 
no more, but the Prohibition party has had a lease of life unequaled by 
any minority party, except possibly the Abolition party. The reason for 
this is not difficult to find. One of the principles of the party from which it 
has steadfastly refused to depart is that it will not fuse with any party 
for the sake of the election of any of its members to office. This is the rock 
upon which minority parties often have been wrecked. So well known is 
this principle among Prohibitionists that any leader would instantly be 
read out of the party who would propose to deliver its votes to any party 
in exchange for an office. 
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The history of the Prohibition party since 1896 deserves more than 
passing notice. The remarkable campaign of that year brought the party 
back again to its original basis, that of a united fight against the liquor 
traffic and the license system which perpetuates that traffic. It is not 
pretended that there are no other questions of importance, but the Pro- 


_ hibition Party takes the position that there are no questions of sufficient 


importance to justify one in ignoring the saloon and license evil. There 
are leading Prohibitionists who believe in gold. As many, doubtless, be- 
lieve in silver; some of them believe in expansion and others are opposed 
to imperialism in any form. Some are for high tariff and others for low 
tariff, but the one thing upon which all are united is the overthrow of the 
saloon, and it has come to be the accepted plan of the party that no posi- 
tion will be taken by the party on other questions that will serve to divide 
it on its main issue, Hence, it is certain that it will present a united 


_ front throughout the campaign of 1900. 


_ For many years the two leading papers of the Prohibition party were 
the Voice of New York and the Lever of Chicago. Early in 1899 the Lever 
was purchased by Samuel Dickie of Albion, Mich., at that time chair- 
man of the National Committee, and John G. Woolley of Chicago, the 
best known Prohibition advocate in the world. Ina few months these 
gentlemen purchased the New Voice and combined the two papers into 
one, which they now publish in Chicago. In the Prohibition party there 
is a large number of state and local papers which are ably edited and 
greatly strengthen the party, but the New York Voice is regarded by all 
as the greatest Prohibition journal. 

Last December the National Committee met at the Palmer House in 
the city of Chicago and decided upon a call for the next National Con- 
vention, naming Chicago as the place and June 27 and 28 as the dates. 
Samuel Dickie offered his resignation as National Chairman, which he 
asked to have accepted on the ground that he was so busy in connection 
with his new editorial duties that he felt the need of relief from service 


‘as National Chairman. The resignation was accepted and Oliver W. 


Stewart of Chicago, chairman of the Illinois committee, was elected to 
succeed him. Calls for state conventions were rapidly issued and these 
conventions have been uniformly well attended. Large campaign funds 
have been raised by the different state committees and the National Com- 
mittee has received voluntary contributions through the mails to the ex- 
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tent of $15,000, and it is certain that this amount will be more than 
doubled during the campaign. 

Indiana Prohibitionists have developed what is known as the 
“Indiana plan.” It is to have an evangelist or organizer appointed for 
every Congressional district. These organizers make a house to house 
canvass in the district, raising funds for the committee, soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the Prohibition papers and assisting in the organization of 
the counties and precincts. The theory is—and practice proves it to be 
correct—that a congressional district will easily support a man while he 
gives his entire time to the work. Many other states are pursuing a 
similar plan with the results that many clubs are being organized and 
subscriptions to Prohibition papers are increasing as never before. 

In 1897 and 1898 Dr. 8. C. Swallow of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, led 
in the fight in that state against Senator Quay and his methods. In the 
first campaign Dr. Swaliow was candidate for State Treasurer on the 
Prohibition ticket, and in the second for Governor. In each campaign 
he polled over 100,000 votes, thus bringing himself into national promi- 
nence and proving that the Prohibition party is a force in American 
politics that must be considered. Not a little credit for the defeat of 
Senator Quay belongs to Dr. Swallow and those who assisted him in the 
fight. 

Henry B. Metcalf, who was the candidate for governor of Rhode 
Island at the election last spring, polled an increased vote. Mr. Metcalf 
is one of the well known citizens of Rhode Island and is a strength to the 
cause in New England. In Oregon the party made thorough preparation 
for the election which was held on the 4th of June, 1900. National 
Chairman Stewart made a short trip through the state, and John G. 
Woolley spent thirty days there. Local workers covered all parts of the 
state and the result was a large increase in the vote on election day. 
Space will not permit mention of the individual workers or of what has 
been done in California, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa and other states in 
the East and West. 

At the beginning of the year there were several states without organi- 
zation. Since that time the party has been organized in Utah and has 
as its candidate Jacob 8. Boreman of Ogden, who was once on the Su- 
preme Bench of Utah. Wyoming has also been organized and has a 
ticket in the field, and even the territory of Arizona now has a working 
organization with Dr. John W. Thomas of Phenix, as chairman. There 
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will be a ticket in the field in every state, and the indications are that 
with scarcely an exception each state will show the result of the hard 
work done. 

There has been an unmistakable change in the spirit of the Prohibi- 
tion press and Prohibition orators. The concessions by the other parties 
to the Prohibitionists of a place in American politics, and the disposition 
to give them fair hearing has taken away some of the sarcasm which in 
other years has been a part of the equipment of the press and speakers. 
These are still characterized by plainness of speech, but it is a plainness 
of speech that has in it also the utmost of respect to those who may differ 
from the Prohibitionists. After years of hard and patient effort the Pro- 
hibition party has won a place in American politics that has never before 
been held by a minority party. 

The National Prohibition Convention for 1900 was held in the First 
Regiment Armory, Chicago, Ill., on Wednesday and Thursday, June 
27th and 28th. 

As early as Tuesday morning the delegates from other states began 
to arrive. In twos and threes, in tens and dozens, by the car-load and by 
the train-load they came, until Tuesday night the Prohibitionists “owned 
the town.” Their badges were to be seen everywhere in the streets, and 
their delegates were the prevailing majority in the crowds in all the hotel 
lobbies, and the most indifferent of Chicago people discovered the Pro- 
hibition party. Tuesday night delegates from a score of states were 
present at the great Illinois mass meeting and also helped to fill the 
First Methodist church, where the Oratorical Contest of the Intercol- 
~ legiate Association was held. 2 

Wednesday morning, with one of the best bands of the city to lead 
the procession and with a long line of specially honored guests in car- 
riages, some hundreds of delegates marched down the long avenues of 
Chicago from the Palmer House to the Convention Hall, to find it already 
packed almost to the doors with delegates and visitors. Seats had been 
prepared in the center of the hall in front for nearly a thousand dele- 
gates, while close upon either side of the platform, which projected into 
the seating space of the hall, there were seats for as many more alter- 
nates. Behind the bar, which cut off the space allotted to the members 
of the convention, there were again seats for perhaps 1,500 visitors, 
while two galleries, surrounding the whole great drill floor, which had 
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been transformed into an auditorium for the convention, furnished seats 
for not less than 1,500 more visitors. 

There were exciting moments as the Convention eee When 
Pennsylvania marched in with lithographs of the Fighting Parson, the 
crowd cheered enthusiastically; and when the New Englanders came, 
the Bay State in the lead, with a huge standard on the top of which was 
raised a reversed canteen, the enthusiasm bounded up a hundred de- 
grees, and men from chairs and tables waved their hats and cheered, 
until the looker-on would have supposed Oe it was the last event of 
the day instead of the opening round. 

Then, as leader after leader came in, his friends among the hundreds 
who watched in the galleries would catch sight of him and a ripple of 
applause would go round. So the gathering crowd kept stirring until, 
at 10 o’clock, Chairman Stewart came forward upon the platform and 
taking the gavel called the Convention to order. After a few opening 
remarks Mr. Stewart called upon Rev. J. Wesley Maxwell to lead in 
prayer. John H. Hill of Chicago was next introduced for an address 
of welcome, after which the National Committee nominations for tem- 
porary officers of the Convention were presented by Chairman Stewart 
and adopted by the Convention. They were as follows: 

For temporary chairman, Samuel Dickie of Michigan; for temporary 

secretary, Alonzo E. Wilson of Illinois. Mr. Dickie was introduced to 
the Convention and made a ringing address. At the conclusion of his 
address the roll of states was called for members of the Convention 
Committees. An adjournment was then taken until 2:30 in the after- 
noon. 

When the Convention reassembled in the afternoon addresses were 
heard by representatives of the Young People’s Prohibition League and 
the roll of states was called for members of the National Committee. 
The Convention then adjourned until ey ening. During the recess of the 
Convention, the National Committee met and organized as follows: 
Chairman, Oliver W. Stewart of Chicago, Ill.; Vice- Chairman, Samuel 
Dickie of Albion, Michigan; Secretary Win. ‘7. Wardwell, New York 
City; Treasurer, Samuel D, Hastings, Green Bay, wiseonsint Addi- 
tional members of the Executive Committee were Selected as follows: 
James A. Tate, Dyer, Tenn.; T. R. Carskadon, Keyser, W. Va.; A. A. 
oe Tyrone, Pa.; L. W. ‘Elliott, Stockton, ‘Cale: 3° EP Pave Clin- 

on, Mo 
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At the evening session addresses were made by representatives of 
the Young People’s Prohibition League, by Dr. Charles Crane of Boston, 
Clinton N. Howard of Rochester, N. Y., and Mrs. John Bidwell of Chico, 
California. Before the close of the evening session the Committee on 
Resolutions brought forward the National Platform, which was adopted. 
It is as follows: 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION PLATFORM, 1900. 


Preamble. 


The National Prohibition Party, in Convention represented, at Chi- 
cago, June 27 and 28, 1900, acknowledge Almighty God as the Supreme 
Source of all just government. Realizing that this republic was founded 
upon Christian principles and can endure only as it embodies justice and 
righteousness, and asserting that all authority should seek the best good 
of all the governed, to this end wisely prohibiting what is wrong and per- 
mitting only what is right, hereby records and proclaims: 


DEFINITION OF PARTY AND ARRAIGNMENT OF PARTIES. 


1. We accept and assert the definition given by Edmund Burke, 


that “a party is a body of men joined together for the purpose of pro- 


moting, by their joint endeavor, the national interest upon some particu- 
lar principle upon which they are all agreed.” We declare that there is 
no principle now advocated, by any other party, which could be made 
a fact in government with such beneficent moral and material results 
as the principle of Prohibition, applied to the beverage liquor traffic; 
that the national interest could be promoted in no other way so surely 
and widely as by its adoption and assertion through a national policy, 
and the co-operation therein of every state, forbidding the manufacture, . 
sale, exportation, importation and transportation of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes; that we stand for this as the only principle, pro- 
posed by any party anywhere, for the settlement of a question greater 
and graver than any other before the American people, and involving 
more profoundly than any other their moral future, and financial wel- 
fare; and that all the patriotic citizenship of this country, agreed upon 
this principle, however much disagreement there may be as to minor 
considerations and issues, should stand together at the ballot-box, from 


‘this time forward, until Prohibition is the established policy of the 
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United States, with a party in power to enforce it and to insure its moral 
and material benefits. . 

We insist that such a party, agreed upon this principle and policy, 
having sober leadership, without any obligation for success to the saloon 
vote and to those demoralizing political combinaticns of men and money 
now allied therewith and suppliant thereto, could successfully cope with 
all other and lesser problems of government in legislative halls and in 
the executive chair, and that it is useless for any party to make declara- 
tions in its platform as to any questions concerning which there may be 
serious differences of opinion in its own membership, and as to which, 
because of such differences, the party could legislate only on a basis of 
mutual concessions when coming into power. 

We submit that the Democratic and Republican parties are alike in- 
sincere in their assumed hostility to trusts and monopolies. They dare 
not and do not attack the most dangerous of them all, the liquor power. 
So long as the saloon debauches the citizen and breeds the purchasable 
voter, money will continue to buy its way to power. Break down this 
traffic, elevate manhood, and a sober citizenship will find a way to con- 
trol dangerous combinations of capital. 

We propose as a first step in the financial problems of the nation to 
save more than a million of dollars every year, now annually expended 
to support the liquor traffic and to demoralize our people. When that 
is accomplished, conditions will have so improved that with a clearer 
atmosphere the country can address itself to the questions as to the kind 
and quantity of currency needed. 


THE ISSUE PRESENTED. 


2. We reaffirm as true indisputably the declaration of William 
Windom when Secretary of the Treasury in the cabinet of President 
Arthur, that “Considered socially, financially, politically or morally, the 
licensed liquor traffic is or ought to be the overwhelming issue in Amer- 
ican politics,” and that “the destruction of this iniquity stands next on 
the calendar of the world’s progress.” We hold that the existence of 
our party presents this issue squarely to the American people, and lays 
upon them the responsibility of choice between liquor parties, domin- 
ated by distillers and brewers, with their policy of saloon perpetuation, 
breeding waste, wickedness, woe, pauperism, taxation, corruption and 
crime, and our one party of patriotic and moral] principle, with a policy 
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which defends it from domination by corrupt bosses and which insures 
it forever against the blighting control of saloon politics. 

We face with sorrow, shame and fear, the awful fact that this liquor 
traffic has a grip on our Government, municipal, state and national, 
through the revenue system and: saloon sovereignty, which no other 
party dares to dispute; a grip which dominates the party now in power, 
from caucus to Congress, from policeman to President, from the rum- 
shop to the White House; a grip which compels the chief executive to 
consent that law shall be nullified in behalf of the brewer, that the can- 
teen shall curse our army and spread intemperance across the seas, and 
that our flag shall wave as the symbol of partnership, at home and 
abroad, between this government and the men who defy and defile it for 
their unholy gain. 


THE PRESIDENT ARRAIGNED. 


3. We charge upon President McKinley, who was elected to his 
high office by appeals to Christian sentiment and patriotism almost un- 
precedented and by a combination of moral influences never before seen 
in this country, that, by his conspicuous example as a wine-drinker at 
public banquets and as a wine-serving host in the White House, he has 
done more to encourage the liquor business, to demoralize the temper- 
ance habits of young men, and to bring Christian practices and require- 
ments into disrepute than any other President this republic has ever 
had. We further charge upon. President McKinley responsibility for the 
army canteen, with all its dire prood of disease, immorality, sin and 
death, in this country, in Cuba, in Porto Rico and the Philippines; and 
we insist that by his attitude concerning the canteen, and his apparent 
contempt for the vast number of petitions and petitioners protesting 
against it, he has outraged and insulted the moral sentiment of this 
country in such a manner and to such a degree as calls for its righteous 
uprising and his indignant and effective rebuke. 

We challenge denial of the fact that our chief executive, as com- 
mander in chief of the military forces of the United States, at any time 
prior to or since March 2, 1899, could have closed every army saloon, 
called a canteen, by executive order, as President Hayes in effect did 
before him, and should have closed them for the same reasons which 
actuated President Hayes; we assert that the act of Congress, passed 
March 2, 1899, forbidding the sale of liquor, “in any post-exchange or 
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canteen,” by any “officer or private soldier” or by “any other person on 
any premises used for military purposes in the United States,” was and 
is as explicit an act of Prohibition as the English language can frame; 
we declare our solemn belief that the Attorney-General of the United 
States in his interpretation of that law, and the Secretary of War in his 
acceptance of that interpretation and his refusal to enforce the law, 
were and are guilty of treasonable nullification thereof, and that Presi- 
dent McKinley, through his assent to and endorsement of such interpre- 
tation and refusal, on the part of officials appointed by and responsible 
to him, shares responsibility in their guilt; and we record our conyvic- 
tion that a new and serious peril confronts our country, in the fact that 
its President, at the behest of the beer power, dare and does abrogate a 
law of Congress, through subordinates removable at will by him and 
whose acts become his, and thus virtually confesses that laws are to be 
administered or to be nullified in the interest of a law-defying business, 
by an administration under mortgage to such business for support. 


FOREIGN LIQUOR POLICY CONDEMNED. 


4. We deplore the fact that an administration of this republic 
claiming the right and power to carry our flag across seas, and to con- 
quer and annex new territory, should admit its lack of power to prohibit 
the American saloon on subjugated soil, or should openly confess itself 
subject to liquor sovereignty under that flag. We are humiliated, ex- 
asperated and grieved, by the evidence painfully abundant, that this ad- 
ministration’s policy of expansion is bearing so rapidly its first fruits of 
drunkenness, insanity and crime under the hot-house sun of the tropics; 
and when the President of the first Philippine commission Says, “It was 
unfortunate that we introduced and established the saloon there, to cor- 
rupt the natives and to exhibit the vices of our race,” we charge the in- 
humanity and unchristianity of this act upon the administration of Wil- 
liam McKinley and upon the party which elected and would perpetuate 
the same. 

5. We declare that the only policy which the government of the 
United States can of right uphold as to the liquor traffic, under the na- 
tional constitution, upon any territory under the military or civil con- 
trol of that government, is the policy of Prohibition; that “to establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
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selves and our posterity,” as the constitution provides, the liquor traffic 
must neither be sanctioned nor tolerated, and that the revenue policy, 
which makes our government a partner with distillers and brewers and 
bar-keepers, is a disgrace to our civilization, an outrage upon humanity, 
and a crime against God. 

We condemn the present administration at Washington because it 
has repealed the prohibitory laws in Alaska, and has given over the 
partly civilized tribes there to be the prey of the American grog-shop; 
and because it has entered upon a license policy in our new possessions 
by incorporating the same in the recent act of Congress in the code of 
laws for the government of the Hawaiian Islands. 

We call general attention to the fearful fact that exportation of 
liquors from the United States to the Philippine Islands increased from 
$337 in 1898 to $467,198 in the first ten months of the fiscal year ending 


_ June 30, 1900; and that while our exportation of liquors to Cuba never 


reached $30,000 a year, previous to American occupation of that island, 
our exports of such liquors to Cuba, during the fiscal year of 1899, 
reached the sum of $629,855. 


OALL TO MORAL AND CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. ° 


6. One great religious body (the Baptist) having truly declared of - 
the liquor traffic “that it has no defensible right to exist, that it can 
never be reformed, and that it stands condemned by its unrighteous 
fruits as a thing un-Christian, un-American, and perilous utterly to 
eyery interest in life;” another great religious body (the Methodist) hav- 
ing as truly asserted and reiterated that “no political party has a right 
to expect, nor should receive, the votes of Christian men so long as it 
stands committed to the license system, or refuses to put itself on record 
in an attitude of open hostility to the saloon;” other great religious 
bodies having made similar deliverances, in language plain and une- 
quivocal, as to the liquor traffic and the duty of Christian citizenship in 
opposition thereto; and the fact being plain and undeniable that the 
Democratic party stands for license, the saloon, and the canteen, while 
the Republican party, in policy and administration, stands for the cane 
teen, the saloon and revenue therefrom, we declare ourselves justified 
in expecting that Christian voters everywhere shall cease their com- 
plicity with the liquor curse by refusing to uphold a liquor party, and 
shall unite themselves with the only party which upholds the Prohibi- 
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tion policy, and which for nearly thirty years has been the faithful de- 
fender of the church, the state, the home and the school, against the 
saloon, its expanders and perpetuators, their actual and persistent foes. 

We insist that no differences of belief, as to any other question or 
concern of government, should stand in the way of such a union of moral 
and Christian citizenship as we hereby invite, for the speedy settlement 


of this paramount moral, industrial, financial, and political issue, which 


our party presents; and we refrain from declaring ourselves upon all 
minor matters, as to which differences of opinion may exist, that hereby 
we may offer to the American people a platform so broad that all can 
stand upon it who desire to see sober citizenship actually sovereign over 
the allied hosts of evil, sin and crime, in a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. 

We declare that there are but two real parties, to-day, concerning the 
liquor traffic—perpetuationists and Prohibitionists; and that patriot- 
ism, Christianity, and every interest of genuine and of pure democracy, 
besides the loyal demands of our common humanity, require the speedy 
union, in one solid phalanx at the ballot box, of all who oppose the liquor 
traffic’s perpetuation, and who covet endurance for this republic. 

Thursday morning the Convention proceeded to the nomination of 
candidates. The name of John G. Woolley of Chicago was presented 
by Oliver W. Stewart of the same city. Mr. Stewart said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of this Convention: The Re- 
publican party has renominated the one man in the United States who 
is responsible for the army canteen, the one man in the United States 
who is responsible for the imperial expansion of the liquor traffic, the 
one man in the United States who, during the last year, probably has 
made more votes for the Prohibition party than any other man in 
America. [Applause.] 

The Democratic party will meet next week at Kansas City to name 
as its standard bearer one who, while he pretends to be the foe of trusts 
and combinations of wealth, aggregated for unholy purposes, dares not 
speak a word against the liquor trust, a monopoly that furnishes the 
_ corrupt and purchasable votes by which these unholy combinations en- 
trench themselves in power. 

During this campaign the issue will be joined between these two 
political parties, and, with hands red with the blood of the victims of 


the saloon and the army canteen, these two political parties will stretch 
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out those hands entreating for the support of the decent citizens of 
America. In such a campaign as that, we, the Prohibitionists, will hold 
true to our course and will poll the largest vote in the party’s history. 
[ Cheers. ] 

One of the marvels of American politics is the tremendous hold the 
Prohibition party has upon life. We have seen minority parties rise and 
fall. We have seen our vote increase and decrease, with seemingly no 
chance of immediate victory, with no possibility of the election of a 
governor, with now and then but a member of the legislature, elected 
on our ticket; yet the Prohibition party continues to exist and it meets 
here to-day with determination unequaled, with spirit undaunted, with 
hope unquenched, and in the knowledge that with the practice of per- 
severance and faithfulness we have made ours not only the most re- 
markable minority party in the history of this country, but we have also 
made it politically respectable. | Applause. | 

The reason for this is not difficult to find. The party has had ever 
within it, as a vitalizing force, a mighty moral principle, believing that 
it is possible, whenever this nation so desires, to prohibit the liquor 
traffic. Yet our fundamental proposition has been that, whether we can 
ever prohibit it, at least we owe it to ourselves to go out of partnership 
with that awful iniquity. To this proposition we have clung through 
discouragements and misfortunes that would have overwhelmed a party 
with a purpose less high and noble. But that alone, ladies and gentle- 
men, would not have been ‘sufficient to keep us in the field as an organi- 
zation. Our safety has depended also upon the spirit in the party that 
has turned ever away from the rock of fusion upon which minority par- 
ties have so frequently been wrecked. Had we been willing in the past 
to trade our votes for paltry offices, or put up our principles for sale, for 
the sake of increasing the chances of success for our candidates, we 
would long ago have disappeared from the arena of national politics, and 


would have deserved to disappear. Our continued safety depends upon ~ 


our remaining true to our high principles and in our being brave enough 
to stand by those principles until we win humanity to them, even if we 
do not elect a candidate in the next century. | 

It is for us this hour to bear in mind our duty to the thousands at 
home and the cause for which we stand. We have reached the most im- 
portant moment in this convention. A mistake now would be little short 


of fatal., Our platform adopted by this convention is one upon which 
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all can stand unitedly in the battle against the liquor traffic. [ Applause. ] 
The West accepted a platform four years ago in good faith, though it 
seemed to bring discouragement and demoralization, but the heart of 
the West was true and she will accept the platform adopted in this con- 
vention with equal good faith and go out to battle upon it. But they 
feel in many quarters that we need a candidate with whom we are per- 
sonally acquainted, they feel that we need a candidate with whom they 
are personally in touch. But that does not mean that the West will 
not rally to any candidate East or West or North or South. [Applause. ] 

Illinois, my native state, has an embarrassment of riches. Two men 
from within the borders of our state have been repeatedly named for 
this, the highest honor that this convention can confer. The demand for 
those men, ladies and gentlemen, did not originate in Illinois, though we 
would be proud to originate such a demand. It started outside of this 
state. I think we have done the graceful thing in recognizing that 
demand, and Illinois stands here to-day to say that she will be equally 
satisfied if the choice should fall to either of her sons who will be named 
here to-day. And it is her purpose to divide her votes between them, to 
leave the other states to say whether either of them is satisfactory as a 
candidate for the Prohibition party. There is no rivalry within the bor- 
ders of our state. We area unit with reference to this. 

But I would name one of her sons, one who has left his sword marks 
wherever the head of the liquor traffic has shown itself. I come briefly 
to tell you why this convention should honor itself, why it should thrill 
thousands of homes with the blessed news that we have nominated hu- 
manity’s friend, the saloon’s most determined enemy, our matchless 
lawyer and leader, John G. Woolley. [Applause and prolonged cheers, ] 
And let me add, ladies and gentlemen, at this very moment, that I have 
no disposition and desire, and I shall plead that by no possibility any 
influence that I may have at this moment as chairman of the national 
committee that I could not have in any other way should be thrown for 
any man for whom I stand. Let me plead that if there is a man in this 
house who, because I happen to be the chairman of the national com- 
mittee, might be influenced to vote for one whom I Should name, who 
would not vote for that one if I were not chairman of that committee 
and named that man, I plead with him, do not be false to yourself b 
yielding to that. [Applause.] I only ask that I be heard ag a acide 
from my own state of Illinois, one who pleads for one he loves, who 
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Bue to present the name of a man who lives within my state, who lives 
within my city, who lives within my congressional district, who is almost 
a next door neighbor of mine. 

I have no word to say touching the other candidates in this conven- 
tion, other than this, that I can loyally fall in behind either Hale John- 
son of Illinois, or Dr. Swallow of Pennsylvania. [Applause.] And if 
the choice of this convention falls to either of those men he cannot have 
a more loyal supporter than I will be. But if the question should be 
raised for a moment as touching the propriety of my speaking, who am 
chairman of your national committee-——and I cannot believe there is a 
man in this house who would forbid that I, as a delegate from Tllinois, 
should speak for a brother and a friend whom I love and who, I believe, 
is a little dearer to me than almost any other man in this world—but if 
that should be the case, is there in this house one man who would deny 
to John G. Woolley, after his years of toil and loyal service, the right to 
have his name mentioned by any man in the Prohibition party? [Ap- 
plause. ] I speak for him at the request of himself and his friends, and 
plead again that my words carry no more weight than the fact that I 
am a delegate from the state of Illinois who presents his name to you 
now. 

The party should select a well-known man, one whose name is famil- 
iar in every newspaper Office in the United States. Our nominee should 
also be one, of course, who would be able to discharge the duties of this 
office if he were called to it. He should be a statesman acquainted with 
all public questions, one with a firm grasp of popular questions, a man 
fully as familiar with every section of the country as with the Prohibi- 
tion issue. This favored son of Illinois is such a man. While he has 
made his fight constantly on the saloon, scores of members in this con- 
vention who have come close to him and sounded him on other questions 
have found in him a source of inexhaustible information, showing a man 
well trained and disciplined to all public questions. T have talked with 
people from one ocean to the other, and I believe that all will agree that 
~ Lsound the voice of the party unitedly when I say, this year we need the 
greatest campaigner of any party upon the platform adopted. [Cheers. | 

A gentleman from New York said only last night: “This is to be a 
campaign of mighty speakers.” The Republican party will have their 
candidate for Vice-President upon the stump. The Demoetans party 
will put perhaps the greatest campaigner of the United States before the 
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people. We must have a man, if we know who hes, abler than any 
other to stand upon the platform and meet these men, advocating the 
principles for which we stand. We want no tame campaign this year, if 
we are to poll the increased vote that the party should have. We must 
have a leader, able to control their thought and their atten- 
tion. This is no time for us to try experiments. We must 
not strive for an increased vote save as we bring men to the proposition 
for which we stand unitedly. The chief concern of him whom I name 
has ever been to build up the Prohibition party upon the proposition 
that the saloon ought to die and that it ought to die quickly. I say what 
came from the lips of hundreds of you last night as you listened to the 
thunders of that mighty platform that we adopted last night, when we 
heard men say one after another, that platform calls for a man who will 
match it, to the last word of it, before the people. [ Applause. | 

I ask your judgment upon this point as we pass upon the question of 
availability. Why, friends, it is simply a mighty conference of a party 
that could have two hundred able men to choose from, as well as three. 
It is but a question now of our making a selection that will best suit our 
purpose in this immediate campaign. 

I ask you to remember, too, that this one whom I name has been a 
mighty leader upon our platform. I ask if you remember that there are 
thousands who will listen today to know whether the Prohibition party 
is willing to trust its standard in his hands. He is not responsible for 
this singular condition of affairs, but I do think that we ought to our- 
selves consider that and to weigh it well as we offer our votes for the 
candidate who may be presented to us. 

While I present his name on behalf of his friends from Illinois, we 
recognize the fact that he does not belong to our state alone. He belongs 
to the mighty Union. It is true that in Illinois he lives; it is true that 
here is the home over which his wife, sweet Mary Woolley, presides. It 
is in this home that his three stalwart, manly boys live, every one of 
them as clean and pure as the boys of any of you who sit before me today. 
It is in this city that the two who are of voting age will walk to the ballot 
box by the side of their father and cast their ballot for any man you 
name in this convention, It is true that in the soil of Illinois his parents 
sleep. I wish I knew that that mother of his who went to heaven not 
knowing that, by the grace of God, he was yet to be saved and redeemed 
and started to work to obliterate the liquor traffic in America—I wish I 
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knew that she were looking down from heaven upon us. I wish I knew 
that she were cognizant. of the fact that in the hearts of hundreds of you 
now there was the determination that her boy, so saved, should carry 
the standard in this fight against the liquor traffic that nearly ruined 
his life. Perhaps she knows and her spirit is with us. 

T have heard it said that John G. Woolley is the John the Baptist, 
that he must not expect a nomination, that he must take the reward of 
John the Baptist. I tell you if he must take that reward, that Oliver W. 
Stewart will stand on any platform where he can get his feet to advocate 
to the last that we shall not turn our backs upon him while the world 
beheads him. [Applause.] I am for standing for a man who stands by 
our cause, and fifty years from now when the history is written of how 
the liquor traffic died in America, the historian will have to put in his 
history a paragraph somewhere reading like this: “The truest, bravest 
voice that was heard in all the world in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century was the voice of John G. Woolley.” 

Put his name at the head of our ticket, and assure us of the tre- 
mendously energetic campaign that we will have. 

I do not stop to consider the effect upon him personally. I have never 
done so. I suppose it will cost any man much to accept your nomination, 
and if there is any man whom it will not cost much, that man is unfit to 
receive it. It will cost him as much, I suppose, as it will any other man 
who may be named here. I am thinking not alone of men—men are 
nothing, principles are everything. [Applause.] All that I desire is that 
we have the campaigner upon our platform that will carry the. truth 
before the American people. John G. Woolley can and will draw the fire 
of the enemy, and I want him to do it. If he cannot stand the fire of the 
enemy—if we cannot stand it—then I say we ought to disband and retire 
from the field until we are ready. Give us him as our leader. Place 
upon your ticket that leader tried and true—J ohn G. Woolley of every 
state. [Applause and three cheers for Woolley. | 

Mr. Geo. W. Gere of Champaign, IL, presented the name of Hale 
Johnson of Newton, Il. and Homer Castle of Pittsburg, Pa., presented 
the name of Dr. 8. C. Swallow of Harrisburg, Pa. After many speeches 
by representatives of different states seconding the nominations, the 
first ballot was taken, which resulted in the nomination of John G. 
Woolley, who received 380 votes, as against 320 for Dr. Swallow, Hale 
Johnson having withdrawn just before the ballot was taken. The an- 
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nouncement of the result was received with tremendous applause, and 
was followed by a motion to suspend the rules and nominate Dr. Swal- | 
low for Vice-President by acclamation. Word was received, however, 
from Dr. Swallow that he could not accept second place on the ticket. 
Nominations were then in order for Vice-President and the first ballot 
resulted in 349 votes for Henry B. Metcalf of Pawtucket, R. I., 130 votes 
for T. R. Carskadon of Keyser, W. Va., and 113 for Dr. E, L. Eaton of 
Des Moines, Ia. The nomination of Mr. Metcalf was made unanimous, 
and with the passage of the usual resolutions of thanks the convention 
adjourned. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN G. WOOLLEY. 


The Hon. John G. Woolley, peerless orator, great statesman, genuine 
patriot, Prohibition’s foremost worker and its most popular agitator! A 
hero brave in heart and lofty in purpose!. Much has been written of 
his life, his success, his fall through drink, his conversion, his devotion to 
the cause, all of which reads like an exciting story. But in this sketch 
we wish to bring to the public facts about his life that have never been 
published. 

His father’s family were among the early settlers of this country, 
Emanuel Woolley coming from England in 1653, and settling in New- 
port, R. I. His grandson, John, settled in Monmouth county, New J ersey, 
and it was his descendant, William, who was one of the first settlers of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. His son, Edwin C., was born here, graduated at Ohio 
Medical College and Miami Medical College. He was a reformer and 
early abolitionist. Married Elizabeth Hunter, from one of the oldest 
and respected families of Butler county, a woman of extraordinary gifts 
of Scotch-Irish descent, and whatever of poetry, grace and pathos of 
speech John G. Woolley has comes from his mother. At Collinsville 
Ohio, the only son of Edwin and Elizabeth Woolley was born, Early a 
the 60’s his father moved to Illinois, and at the age of seventeen young 
Woolley held the position of head master in the public schools, | 

John G. Woolley graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan College in 1871 
went abroad and on his return entered the law department of the Uni. 
versity of Michigan. He was admitted to the bar in 1873 in the Supreme 
Court of Hlinois, where the chief justice pronounced his examination the 
most brilliant of all he had known. After practicing four years in 
Illinois, he removed to Minneapolis, where he entered Supreme Court 
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practice and became state’s attorney and the leading lawyer in all crim- 
_ inal cases. He was called to the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1885. At the expiration of hig term of office as state’s attorney he was 
drawn into criminal practice exclusively. Up to that time he had been 
engaged in civil practice and had conducted to a successful issue the 
most important commercial litigation in the Northwest, in which, as a 
representative of a syndicate of New York merchants, he attacked a 
transfer of property on the ground of fraud, and by one argument re- 
covered $2,000,000 for his clients. He is said to have received the high- 
est fees of any lawyer in Minnesota, having once been paid $500 in gold 
for a speech of five minutes in a successful plea for merev for a convicted 
criminal. 

In 1888 Mr. Woolley was offered by Gen. Fisk and others associated 
with him, a large salary to take up the practice of his profession in New 
York City and have charge of certain corporate interests, but declined 
in order to become an agitator, without any assured salary, and has 
since that time declined bona fide offers of $25,000 a year to re-enter 
legal practice. While he has abandoned his profession forever, he has 
kept up his social relations with the distinguished members of the bar, 
among whom he numbers his warmest friends; some are yet unreconciled 
to his giving up a career which gave so great promise. 

In 1873 Mr. Woolley was married to Mary Veronica, daughter of Dr. 
M. Gerhardt of Philadelphia, and later of Delaware, Ohio, by whom he 
has three sons. All are gifted, manly fellows. They have had extensive 
travel, and have resided in all the largest cities, and consequently show 
progress far beyond their years. Mrs. Woolley takes entire charge of 
her husband’s business and correspondence, making all his engage- 
ments, and yet finds time to keep in perfect touch with the life of her 
sons and of the great university. The whole family is very musical. 
Portions of their evenings are devoted to reading aloud the current 
books and playing over in studious ways works of the masters in music. 

From the first Mr. Woolley has declined to be under anybody’s man- 
agement, or to be held by any society, church or political party, or to 
issue circulars or lithographs. He maintains that the only hope of the 
country is the church, and has been its constant champion and its fear- 
less critic. He believes that there is great hope of the church being; 
equal to the situation and compelling and deserving the admiration of 
the world. He has been repeatedly denounced as a maligner of the 
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church, but such statements must have come from people who were 
utterly ignorant of his spirit and his work. He has been the subject of 
extravagant praise and blame, but has been unchanged by either, and is 
pained especially by the former. 

Mr. Woolley never thought himself an orator and has laughed at 
the comparison of himself with Gough, whom he in no wise resembles. 
He is of a distinctly retiring disposition, of an almost diffident turn—not 
averse to conversation, but not at all ready in that way. When he 
speaks on his chosen theme he does so with all the intensity of his being 
—his whole sou] is in every word. When once asked his power, he 
answered: “If I have any power it is because I go before an audience 
just as I would go before a jury, caring not a fig what the judge might 
think, but knowing there was one man on the jury I had to win, and 
exerting all the energy I possessed to win that one man.” He never gave 
up anything—he never feared anything. One friend in speaking of him 
says: “He has the exegetical genius of an F. W. Robertson, the scholarly 
style of a Sumner, the statesmanlike instinct of a Gladstone, and the 
self-poise and fearless delivery of a Wendell Phillips.” 

In platform work Mr. Woolley stands unrivaled and unique. At the 
great meetings of the Y. P. 8. C. E. conventions he is easily the favorite 
speaker, and has addressed larger audiences upon his favoritethemethan 
any other speaker. In Minneapolis he spoke for one hundred consecutive 
nights; in New Haven thirty nights, and has spoken sixty times in 
Boston. In England, Scotland and Wales he was most cordially ac- 
cepted. Everywhere he made marked and lasting impressions and is con- 
stantly importuned to repeat his visits. 

Although in his- public addresses there is an absolute absence of 
oratorical effect or art, yet it is doubtful if the words of any public 
speaker fasten themselves as do his upon the memory. It is impossible 
to forget what he says. When he and Dr. Frank Gunsaulus met after 
twenty-five years, the doctor repeated the peroration of Woolley’s erad- 
uation speech. A Southern woman said recently that he was the most 
quoted man in the Southern press. The late Mary T. Lathrop wrote of 
him: “I have been looking into the mists and dark, and listening for 
prophetic voices of those who have ‘the vision, and I have heard his.” 

: During their lives John G. Whittier and Phillips Brooks were warm 
friends of Mr. Woolley, and one of the interesting things in his house 


are the autograph letters of great men and women who were personal 
friends, 
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The Royal Society for the Study of Inebriety, of which Dr. Norman 
Kerr is President, has invited Mr. Woolley to accept a reception in his 
honor at the society rooms in London and address the members. When in 
Edinburgh he was given a dinner by the theological students of the uni- 
versity, and has been invited to return. : 

In a recent number of a leading magazine was the following tribute 
to this wonderful man: 

The life of John G. Wcolley reads like a modern exposition of the 
Apostle’s creed. There was the first birth in natural innocence, the’ 
suffering under the Pontius Pilate of sinful appetite, and the descent 
into the hell of a burned out life; then came the glad rising into a new- 
ness of thought and power, the glorious ascension to fellowship with 
God and man, the communion with the saints and martyrs of all ages, 
a forgiveness of sins which carried with it the blotting out of the old, 
and a resurrection of the body into a life in which it became henceforth 
a “temple of the Holy Ghost.” The days of miracles are not yet passed, 
and this man with tongue of fire, called of God as truly as was ever 
prophet of old, is a living proof of the fact. His work is just begun, but 
its outcome is destined to affect the future as has the work of but few 
men. 


HENRY B. METCALF. 


Henry Brewer Metcalf, the Prohibition nominee for Vice-President, 
was born in Boston, April 2, 1829. He was educated at the English 
High School in his native city. In 1856 he went to Roxbury, where he 
remained for eight years, very active in political work, although not a 
candidate for office. 

In 1864 he moved to Winchester and became very active in politics 
as a working Republican, except in the Greeley campaign. In 1870 he 
moved to Pawtucket, R. I. Two years later he helped to reorganize the 
town government after some important annexations. In 1885 he was, 
elected to the State Senate, and was nominated for re-election, but was 
defeated by liquor men and their sympathizers whom he had always 
vigorously opposed. . 

At fifteen years of age he was apprenticed to a dry goods importing 
and jobbing firm in Boston, and through that channel he became in- 
terested in manufacturing, to which, since 1872, he has given his entire 
attention. He has held official positions in several manufacturing cor- 
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porations, and is now President of the Providence County Savings Bank, 
of Pawtucket. For twenty years he was trustee of Tufts College, and ig 
at present Vice-President of the corporation. 

Mr. Metcalf has been a life-long Universalist, and since 1891 he has 
been President of the national organization of that denomination. For 


A Whig up to 1860, in that year he became a Republican. In 1888 
he left the Republican party and called himself an Independent. In 
1890 he joined the Prohibition party. In 1893 the Prohibitionists of 
Rhode Island nominated him for Governor, In 1894 he was again 


named as a gubernatorial] candidate, 
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